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CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

H 32-3, New Y« 


Studios, 832 rk City 


BRISTOL 
SINGING 
New York ( 
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rEACHER OF 
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All appointments by telephone, 


WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Teachers of Singing 
OF SINGING 
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MARIE CASLOVA 
Violinist 
PUPIL OF SEVCIK AND 
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Advanced Accepted 
West 54th Street, New York City 
Phone 2 
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ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
Fast 69t! New Y« 
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GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Steinway ll, 109 West 57th 
New York, y Phone 


Street 


Circle 8178 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIS1 


OF MANY WELL 
ARTISTS 


Studios, 939 Eighth 


Columbus 137( 


TEACHER KNOWN 


Van Dyke ee 


Avenue, 
Telephone 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. \¥ 
College of St. Rose, Albany, N. ¥ 
Trinity Church . * 
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476 West 144th Street 
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GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

West 79th Street, New York 

Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 


MOTT | 
| 





| Studio: 1425 Broadway 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Br ae Phone 2634 Penn 


adway, 


ALFRED RUSSELL HURST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils Accepted 
Studio: 149 East 6lst St., New York City 
Tel. Regent 2357 





}FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER | 
OF SINGING | 

144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing | 
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}MUSIC EDUCATION STUDIOS 
| Edgecombe Ave. (West 160th 
| Elementary and Advanced Courses in 
oice, Violin, Violoncello and Flute 
| Frencu aND Dancinc—Harmony, Composition, | 
| APPRECIATION AND History oF Music | 
Directors: Misses Gibbes and Hopkins | 
Tel. Wadsworth 4433 


St.) 
Piano, | 


FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder | 

“Being in full possession of my method i 

| singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’’ | 

J Lamperti | 

Hall Studios, New York City | 


IMR, 


Francesco 


Carnegie 


| 38 West 57th St., 


VAN EMDEN 
SOPRANO 

Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, 

two days weekly | 

New York studio 

New York 


HARRIET 
Teaching at 
Available 


322 W. 72d St., 


days weekly 


Endicott 8178 | 


two 


Tel 


| DUDLEY 


NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Neidlinger, Pianist 
William Neidlinger, F. A. G. O Organist 
RECITALS—MUSICALES—CONCERTS 
Instructior Piano, Organ, Theory 
West 99tl New York ¢ 


ice 


Street ty 


RODERICK 
OF SINGING 


Ne Ww Ye 


EMMA 
TEACHER 
West 83rd 
Telephone 


MME. 


a wee, 


Street 


Endicott 9685 


ALICE NEI 
| I 


WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th New York ( 


Street ty 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens 
American School for Orchestra 
vacancies for string and wind 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Circle 


Club 
Players. A 
instruments 


Symphony 
First 
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1350 


Telephone 


}|ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, York 

Phone: 


New 


Riverside 0366 


} ed 
| FREDERICK ReErsBerRG, A.A.G.O 
| PIANO INSTRUCTION 
| Studied under Reinecke—Classics; 
style; Liszt—Technic. New York 
Music and Arts, 26 West 86th Street 
Schuyler 4140 Courses arranged to 
| vidual requirements. 


Scharwenka 
School of 
Telephone 
suit indi 
601 West 
Audubon 


140th Street 


1140 


Personal address, 
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CARL FIQUE | 
Piano | 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE | 
Dramatic Soprano 
MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
Kalb Brooklyn 


FIQUE 


128 De Avenue, 


EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 
New York 


Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 


Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro 
politan Opera House Bidg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, 


Conn 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
VocaL -ACCOMPANIST—ORGANIST 
Piano Students Accepted 

127 West 78th St., New York City 

Telephone Susquehanna 3135 


Coacu 


BRETZ 

MEZZO SOPRANO 
Authorized Proschowski Exponent 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Grace Court, Brooklyn Heights, N. Y 
Tel. Main 0822 


Studio: 2 


ADDYE YEARGAIN 
ADVANCED METHODS OF 
INSTRUCTION 
Normal Training for Teachers 
Children’s Classes 
New York Phone Circle 6322 


HALL 
PIANO CLASS 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


BUCK 
TEACHER OF 
End Avenue 
Phone: Endicott 


SINGING 


471 West New York 


7449 
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GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
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New Yor 
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32 West 
Phone 


Street 


12991 
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SOPHIA CEHANOVSKA 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Professor, Petrograd Conservatory 
Laureate, Geneva Conservatory 
47 West 89th St., York. Tel 


New Schuyler 0569 


BLAND 
TENOR 

Master of Calvary Choir 

VOICE PRODUCTION 

ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 

East 37th Street : : New York 

Telephone: Caledonia 0919 


15 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of sucessful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 

250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, 
Phone Academy 0540 

In Summit, N. J., Mondays 

Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


Address: New York 


MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
235 West 7 New York 
8345 


ist Street, 


Telephone: Endicott 


BRUNO HUHN 

SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
West Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 


57th 
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* TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
corrects and rebuilds 


E voices under 


GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 
Voice trials by 106 Central Park West 


appointment only New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


*MARGOLIS si 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Js2¢h35. 
yo at OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Breadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


o SHAFFNER 


H SOPRANO 


JOHN FINN EGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. emg gh ae y= N. 
Address: 4260-77th St., Elmhurst, N Phone Havemeyer 


Frederick Southwick 


oe OF VOICE—CONCERT ngazrors 
tudio: 609 Carnegie Hall, New 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 


in New York City January Ist until = a. 1928. 
Apply Hotel Harding, 203 W. 54th St., New York City. 


VAUGHN ::::: 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 


2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


:DILLING 


HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones, i 25 W. Sl &., 
Steinway Hall, New York Tel. Circle 1617 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Recital Management Arthur | Jeface 
Steinway p B —- — 


Meyer Posner 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, etc., 
Address: 1976 Lexington Ave., New York 
Telephone: 0391 Harlem 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Teleph 6074 Endicott 





Concert, Oratoric, Opera 
Tel. Plaza 3500 
, "a roel rage pam 
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MUSICAL 
CALVIN 


ogee COX E 


570 W. 156th St. Billings 1593 New York City 


PAUL} MORENZO 
Teacher of Singing 


54 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 6087 


MME. GirA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address Baw West 80th ee + eae York 
hone 0634 End 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


Teacher of singing. Director Grand Opera Society of 
Van Dyck Studios, 939 Eighth Ave. Tel. Columbus Mati 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilsen Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N.J 


: KALTENBORN 


A CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
N vane ~~ and String Quartet 

















z iolin Instruction 
14 E, 88th St., olen York Tel. 8796 Sacramento 


GRACE ELLIOTT 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Recommended by Coenraad V. Bos 
Studios: 205 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5420 


SG 

®§ DEMMS «0 
R S 

§ CONCERT-ORATORIO- RECITAL 
National Music League, Inc., 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


“Spring is Here” “Joyous ——— “Bubbies”’ 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-LEWI 
INCERT SONG 


65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


curk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
Hotel Royai 
636 West 112th St., New York City 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, NewYork 
PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 


St. James Church 


22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 









































TEACHER OF 
SINGING 





WARFOR 
SEKTBERG ‘co's 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 





Om>rr=<¢ moCcera 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


—— Wi L D 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 











Josefa CHEKOVA 


606 Steinway Hall yi the fork. Tel. 9363 Circle 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—==== Pianist = 
IN AMERICA 1927-1928 


Heensel & Jones, Stein Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 











R. and MRS. 


HENRY a HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for teachers 


Studio: = | oe, 113 W. 67th St. 
my 144 E. fsoth st. 
Mott Haven 0363, New York 





COURIER 


TOF? TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 

ed en. bo cee as a Voice Builder, Voice 


Repairer and Coach. 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Poo ows 
tt 


Lawrence and many other a singers. 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, 


wx MOWE 3, 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chteage Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fime Arts Building Chicago, Il). 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


GEHRKEN 

“Able techmc and fine 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

ae ing unique reputation.” — 

















Columbia 








Concert 
Organist 
command.” — 


Mzmna>e RCRA 


stman “School” of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
MIMBALL HALL) 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist = Ra cy Brick ae oa 


Beth 
42 vio yh ice a ‘a 


{ BUTLER == 





CHICAGO 








Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 


12 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Iii. 





* HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 5935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


PRANO 
312 Riverside, New York 
Academy 3828 





Pupils Accepted. 
Tel. 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
7622—12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 
‘Miss Melrose comes ro of the ~— with a tone which 
ts Cent an eee tenioring —N. Y. World. 


BIRDIGE BLYE frais 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RADIE BRITAIN 


COMPOSER PIANIST 
Chicago, Ill. 


Hardesty Johnson 


Studio: 8A 29 W. S7th St., New York 
Phone: 2608 Plaza 


rF ROMANOFF 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 

E Vocal Studie + Voice Training 
caching, all Languages 

E 637 Madison Ave. .N N. Y. Tel. Regent 7450 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 
slip 
309 West 85 St., 


New York City 
Teleph 3475 Endicott 


LYMAN ACKLEY 


BASS BARITONE 
Concert and Oratorio 
Chicora College Columbia, 8. C. 


CHARLES PREMMAC 











coxoner—onsTono—oPErs 
Season 1928-29 now bookin 
Address: care of MusicaL Covrima, 113 Ww. Sith S., N. x. 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


Composer-Pianist 
Pupils in Piano and Harmony 
88 Morningside Drive, N. Y. Tel. 0100 Cathedral 


3MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 
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ARCHIBALD Cencert 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS *"c= 


717-A STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 
Tuesday and d Wednesday va dh 





FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings te music and costume sumbers, 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


JEANNETTE 


PIANIST 
+s al Lake te _. 
Chica 





Chicago 


DURNO 


BELLE; FISCH SILVERMAN 


REPERTOIRE re 
COACHING 
Address: 77 Girard Piace, Newark, N. J, 
Knabe Piano Used 


MARK, .OSTER 


Baritone- coal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Iii. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT — COA 
Teacher of Josephine ———— 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 


Cecilia CRAMER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Opera — Recitais 
Address 161 West 86th St., New York Tebepbsve 1353 Schayles 


nS 


Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubies Adjusted 
Studio: Chickering Halli, 29 W. 87th 8t. 

(Studio 7A) New York 
Plaza 2600 























moors 
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VIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest In opera 


Apply to President for All Information 


Baroness Matharine E. Von Kienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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EUNICE HOWARD 


PIANIST 
Management: GUILD HALL, INC. 
113 West 57th Street New York 


STRASSNER 


Conductor HECKSCHER FOUNDATION ORCHESTRA 
“Would have stir red — pride in many 


rausical communities.” —Tim 
Stedie; 52? Steinway Hall 7) W. 57th St., New York 


: 
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= Concert pet Sys 
Do ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MEZZ0- 


U : STALLINGS SOPRANO 


E 6 East 36th St. New York City 
Tel. Caledonia 2295 














: ROCKEFELLER 


PIANIST 


Studio: 15 East 38th St., 
a 10126 


New York 


PROF. PEDRO PONS” 


Graduate Royal O¢ grntecnarta Madrid, Spain; ez-alumnus 
Master Duverni of Paris, France 
Individual Instruction in Piano or Solfeggio at 
the pupil’s home 
Care of Mt ourtzr, 113 We 7 


! York 
Phone f or appoi Pmt 7 tw 9 Dp. m., "Unis vay 647 2 


: BENDITZKY 


629 Stratford Pi., and 900 igen ont Healy Bldg; Chicago 


WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. eo 0480 


VIOLA KLAISS 


Solo Organist of 
The Stanley Company of America 


MUSICAL BUREAU 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH 
POSITIONS SECURED 
Only First Class Artists Engaged 


J. DENIAU 


65 West 70th Street, New York 


MUSICAL COURIER 


PIANIST 
hts, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
in 1430-W 


¢ ROSENFIELD 


71 Columbia 2 te 





RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


MME: cs 


JAN CHIAPUSSO 


Instruction- 
That-Bulids 
2231 op ead 
Private Studio—519 Fine Arts Bidg. 
Phone: Harrison 3376 
Dean of Piano Department 


GIRVIN INSTITUTE 


Feuuhase 
Tra. 3614 
1430 Kimball Bidg., Chicago. 
Phone: Wabash 2293 


BOMMEL 


BARITONE. Vocat INsTRUCTION. 
Available for Recitals and Concerts 
1009 Sixth Ave., Corner 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. 9972 Circle 


LEO VOICE BRAU N 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 














Pennsylvania 
2828 


CONDUCTOR 
BRAHMS CLUB 























our ad appears 


REASON in this paper is 


because for generations we have been 
manufacturing planos of wonderful 
TONE QUALITY. It Is a plano for the 
artist, the singer and the professional. 
TONE, and TONE that will endure 
for a ilfetime. 


The RADLE for TONE 


F. RADLE, Inc. 
609-611 West 39th Street New York City 




















February 2, 1928 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


8 Rapes Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its ei 
maker 43 

{ Its continued use in ach inetitations as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability $3 $3 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -- -+- MAKERS 














The Steinert Pianoforte 


THE EXCLUSIVE 
een 4 Nia 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Manutacturers of the 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine year 





Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 














Trafalgar 0848 


ENTURY {gives you the world’s best music 
beautifully printed on the best paper! 
more can sheet music be! 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
all certified to be exactly as the masters 


Canada), 


wrote them. 
Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


dealer. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they 
half the price or less; and they know 
parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 





SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


What 
There are over 2500 com- 


Ask for Century—Patronize the C entury 


know it is all that good music can be at 


The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 
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MARY GARDEN SAYS: 


I was much pleased to listen to your ren- 
dition on The Autopiano, which is the height 
of ingenuity when it comes to playing the 
piano by means of a music roll. Your in- 
strument follows thoroughly the interpreta- 
tion of the performers, giving a dignified 
reading of the classics. By your system for 
accenting the melody, one is led to imagine 
hearing the velvety touch of a Paderewski. 
It seems to live and breathe. 


Sincerely, 


Aid kites, na 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 
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Chicago Civic Opera Has Deficit of $450,000 


Samuel Insull, President of the OrZanization, Makes Announcement in 
Speech—Gives Details of the Projected New Opera House 


On, Friday evening, January 27, there was a performance 
by the Chicago Civic Opera, in its home town, as a compli- 
ment to the guarantors of the organization. A musical re- 
port of the event will be found in the regular Chicago letter 
of this issue of the Musica Courter. 

The news element of the occasion was a speech and report 
delivered during one of the intermissions by Samuel Insull, 
president of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. About 
2,000 guarantors of the institution were present and they 
listened with absorbed attention to the remarks of their 
chief executive. 

Mr. Insull characterized his statements as referring to 
“operations of the past 
and some prognostica- sy 
tions as to the future.” = 

He began by saying 
that during the season 
just closed, the Civic 
Opera had given the 
same number of operas 
as last year, but with 
this difference: Where- 
as last year the com- 
pany gave twenty-four 
in Italian, this year it 
gave nineteen ; last year 
five in French and this 
year nine in French; 
last year three in Eng- 
lish, this year four in 
English; last year two 
in German, and_ this 
year the same number. 
Also three entirely sepa- 
rate ballets were pre- 
sented. 

“T don’t think,” Mr. 
Insull added, “that it 
becomes me to speak of 
the character of our 
performances. We have 
tried, that is, the man- 
agement, to do our very 
best. We must leave 
our guarantors and our 
patrons to judge as to 
how far we have 
achieved accomplish- 
ments.” 

A total of 170 per- 
formances was given 
this season, as against 
ninety-nine last year. 
The increase in attend- 
ance was about the 
same as the increase in 
the number of perform- 
ances, the total receipts 
averaging an increase 
of about eight per cent. 
over that of last year. 

The subscriptions for 
seats and boxes aver- 
aged a little higher, 
that is, the company re- 
ceived more patronage 
from permanent opera 
goers and s omewhat 
less from those who 
pay at the box office as they come in. Expenses were high, 
mainly owing to the increased cost of rental of the theater 
and the loss resulting from inability to get tenants when the 
Civic Opera was not occupying the theater as such. 

Increase in theater expense for the season was upward 
of $82,000, “and as a result of that increased expense,” Mr. 
Insull stated, “I have to make the unpleasant announcement 
that we shall be compelled to call upon our guarantors this 
season for ninety per cent. of the face of the amount they 
have guaranteed, instead of eighty per cent., the amount 
for which we have called upon them the last few years.” 

The president could not, he said, predict any relief from 
that situation next year. With the high rental for the the- 
ater (necessarily high, as the company is not prepared to 
contract for its use except for next season) with an option 
for the following season, with the difficulty of rental of 
the theater for other uses, the expenses during the next 
season will necessarily be about as high as this season. 

Mr. Insull felt that the Civic Opera was particularly for- 
tunate in arranging a new lease on the theater for one season 
and_a second season option. The subject of a home for 
opera has been the cause of a great deal of worry to the 
management for the last few years. Their present domicile 
is likely to come down as soon as litigation in connection 
with it ends; and if it were not for the prospect of a new 
home, the organization would be likely to be in the position 
of being on the street, so to speak; and an organization of 
such a character would very quickly go to pieces if there 
was no-place to house it permanently. 

As to the future, the speaker had many interesting things 
to say. 

“Last year I expressed the hope,” he began, “that we might 
be able to work out a scheme for the acquisition of the 
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Wiggily, 
Miss Morris's repertoire is composed of 
original sketches and adaptations, 
which she 
polations suited to the subjects. 
fulfilled more than thirty engage- 
which resulted in a number of return appearances 
for this season, 


necessary site and the building of a large office building, 
which would at the same time house the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company and provide it in years to come with a 
revenue that would make it independent of guarantees. That 
was just a hope a year ago, and it is with very great plea- 
sure that I stand here this evening and say to you that the 
hope of a year ago has been realized tonight. (Prolonged 
applause. ) 

“We have been working on this matter somewhere between 
two and three years; we have been working on it most in- 
tensively for the last year and a half. We had not been 
quite sure of what to do as to location until some time 
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during the year just passed, but during that year we acquired 
a site at Wacker Drive, Madison and Washington Streets 
and the River, and gave instructions to our architects to 
make the design for the building and make the provision 
in the building for an opera house for this organization and 
a theater also for the use of the organization. 

“The work of preparation is finished; the work of financ- 
ing is completed. The proposition will cost us about twenty 
million dollars. This has been financed by obtaining a loan 
from the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of ten 
million dollars and the underwriting of: ten million dollars 
of six per cent preferred stock, which stock was offered to 
the public for subscription yesterday morning. 

“Money necessary for this enterprise will cost a fraction 
more than five and eight-tenths per cent. 

“T do not think that I am far from the 
make the statement that no building, the owners of 


mark when I 
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Graveure Engaged for Metropolitan Opera 


Louis Graveure, formerly known internationally as 
a baritone, will hereafter appear as a tenor. He gave 
his final recital as a baritone the end of last month, 
and February 9 sails for Germany, where he will ap- 
pear in tenor roles supported by Eleanor Painter, the 
soprano. Mr. Graveure will return from Europe in 
time for his regular summer Master Classes on the 
Pacific Coast. An important announcement from this 
artist is that Gatti-Casazza has engaged him to sing 
tenor roles at the Metropolitan next season. 











have had to go to the public for money has been financed 
on any such basis in the City of Chicago so far. ( Applause ) 

“Our common stock will be trusteed in the names of the 
present board of directors of the Twenty Wacker Drive 
Building Corporation, under terms of a deed of trust which 
will direct the trustees in a general way what to do with 
the trust estate. Their first duty will be to liquidate the 
indebtedness of the trust, doing it over a long period so as 


(Continued on page 56) 


Toscanini Again Wins Resoundin?, 
Acclaim as Head of Philharmonic 


Italian Conductor Gets Rousing Reception—His Art 
Remains Exalted in Stylistically Varied Program 


Arturo Toscanini has come again, has been heard again, 

has conquered again. On Thursday evening and Friday 

afternoon of last week, 

at Carnegie Hall, New 

York, the great Italian 

conductor directed the 

first pair of concerts 

during his present term 

as guest leader of the 

Philharmonic Orches 

tra \ capacity audi- 

greeted the dis- 

tinguished visitor and 

when he made his 

entrance to begin the 
opening numbe ar. 

With the initial 
strains of Sinigaglia’s 
overture, Le  Baruffe 
Chiozzotte, the full and 
highly lyricized tone 
quality and __finically 
precise attack that 
came from the orches 
tra, proved at once 
that Toscanini has lost 
none of his exalted 
art and none of his 
magnetic and inspiring 
command over his in- 
strumental forces. The 
composition itself is a 
bright, fluently tuneful 
number of no deep con- 
sequence, but under the 
persuasive and artful 
baton of Toscanini the 
music seemed to be ek 
quent and important. 
That is part of the rare 
power of this strangely 
gifted conductor. 

Next came the most 
artistically weighty of 
the doings of the eve- 
ning, the second sym- 
phony, in D major, by 
Brahms. 

It is customary to 
divide the Brahms in- 
terpreters into two 
groups, those who em- 
phasize principally his 
lyrical qualities, and 
those who set forth 
chiefly his granitic rug- 
gedne ss. As a matter 
of fact, a perfect 
Brahms reading should 

both elements. That is 


ence 


rose 


combine balance and proportion, 
what Toscanini did. 

He made the orchestra “sing” in lovely utterance when 
there were sustained melodies, and he caused it to declaim 
with majestic might when the phrases reflected towering 
strength and thunderous dramatics. In particular he brought 
to light the web and woof of the inner voices, and revealed 
some of their constructional skill and delicate beauty with a 
deft hand that seemed almost magical. The first movement 
never has been done here before with such clarity and 
charm. 

The 
song. 
quaintly 


section declaimed a seemingly simple 

The scherzo was an unalloyed delight with its 

languorous themes and lazy rhythms. After the 
(Continued on page 8) 


abstruse slow 


American Premiere of Madonna Imperia, 
February 8 

The first Arierican performance of the one-act opera, 
Madonna Imperia, music by Franco Alfano, book by Artur: 
Rossata, is scheduled to take place at the. Metropolitan 
Opera House on Wednesday evening, February 8. 

The title role will be sung by Maria Mueller. and the 
leading tenor part, Filippo Mala, by Frederick Jagel. Tullio 
Serafin will conduct the performance. The chorus has been 
trained by Giulio Setti, the mis-en-scene is by Wilhelm von 
Wymetal, scenery by Joseph Novak and. costumes after 
sketches by Gino Stracciari. 

The new opera will be followed by a revival of Rimsky 
Korsakoff’s Le Coq d'Or, staged by Rosina Galli, who will 
take part in the performance. The cast will include Marion 
Talley, Merle Alcock, Nanette Guilford, Rafaelo Diaz, 
Adamo Didur and others. Mr. Bamboschek will conduct. 
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Brussels Hears World Premiere 


of Honesger’s Antizone 


Also First Real Performance of Milhaud’s Poor Sailor—Both are Works of Stimulating Interest. 
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ANTIGONI 


the last degre 
Antigone, the 


rk, moreover, the characters themselves 
; li y means of very sombre costumes, with 
gloves and black stockings, and whitened faces remin 
iscent of the figures on Etruscan pottery. The influence of 
the Ancients is, it appears, very much in fashion; and this 
Antigone is the spiritual sister of Stravinsky’s Oedipus, Mil 
haud’s Orestiad and the Judith of Honegger himself 
ry of the martyrdom inflicted upon the valiant 
daughter of Oedipus is well known. Because, “anxious not 
to disobey the will of the Gods for fear of a human,” she 
bu rother Polynices against the orders of Creon, 
the latter had her immured. Jean Cocteau has interpreted 
this story af his own very personal and very modern man 
ner, delicious and very apt at times, but also somewhat 
annoyingly tainted with the commonplace. This inevitably 
results in surprising “relief” effects, an undeniable vitality 
of movement, brevity, and a certain air that is in keeping 
with the breathless fashion of our time. 
Antigone is Honegger one hundred per cent 
n ce rament; short tl 
:siehenn that are uncouth and rhythmically direct; a 
1 u int that is completely independent and un 
raf onal encounters and harmonic clashes of 
rest kind. Its style is compact, its orchestration 
{ even more economical than in the preceding works 


itally dramatic 
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of gger. The composer seems to be preoccupied with 
y entirely new operatic style 

THE Poor SAILor 

[he text of Milhaud’s 

I is derived from 


ged Sailor is also by Cocteau. 
The subject he plaints and the refrains of 
folksong It is one of the numerous variants of the theme 
of the lost husband who returns and finds either a faithful 
wife or a rival in possession of his fireside. In M. Cocteau’s 
plot the wife is faithful. But the husband for whom she 
has waited for fifteen years is not satisfied with this. He 
wants to make sure that he is loved for himself and not for 
the riches he has brought back. So he disguises himself as 
a comrade of the absent one, who, he says, will return, but 
poor and miserable. This intelligence only renders the wife’s 
love more impetuous and, in order to “temper the wind to 
the shorn lamb,” she kills the man (whom she has not recog 
nized) and steals his treasure. 

The theme is gruesome enough for the 
but Messrs. Cocteau and Milhaud have treated it in an 
atmosphere of nursery romance and naive simplicity. Con- 
structed wholly out of now tender, now vulgar and 
coarse, it is a sort of popular portraiture in couplets. The 
musical ee is supported by a finely-woven sym- 
phonic background, discreet, but rich in suggestive colors, 
and never aggressive. \ quick impulsive sensitiveness, 
which is a characteristic note of Milhaud’s personality, per 
vades the whole work. It is peculiarly appropriate to the 
simplicity of the folklore spirit which forms the background 
of this piece—a spirit which is always somewhat fatalistic 
and which does not shy at the cruelties of life. 

The Brussels performance may be regarded as the real 
premiére of the Poor Sailor, for the only previous one, 
at the Paris Opéra Comique, was hardly worthy of the 
work—some fifteen or sixteen substitutes in the orchestra 
having had to read their parts at sight! Antigone will 
shortly be given its first German performance at Essen. 
where at the same time a scenic presentation of Horace Vic 
torious will be attempted 
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PELLEAS AND MELISANDE REVIVED 


The Monnaie has also revived, after several years, De 
Pelléas and Melisande Despite the fear that, be- 

its peculiar “formula,” Pelléas would age very 
rapidly it appeared from this revival that this masterpiece 
gains in beauty and greatness as time goes on. The extent 
to hich the music has preserved its freshness was in the 
nature of a surprise. Pelleas is unique in the life-work of 
Debussy, it has not been equalled in the whole impressionist 
school, and it will probably live as long as all the other 
works of that school together. 


SALOME IN FLEMISH 


bussy "s 
cause ot 


While the performance was, owing to the Brussels Opera’s 
constant financial straits, not altogether first class, the Flem- 
ish Opera of Antwerp, which enjoys a generous subsidy, has 
been able to achieve a complete success with another modern 
work, namely the Salome of Richard Strauss, done for the 
first time in the Flemish tongue. 

The Antwerp Opera has a very good orchestra, better bal- 
anced, and equally well disciplined as that of the Monnaie, 
and its conductor, M. Schrey, has the faith and enthusiasm 
which move mountains. The orchestral part of the per- 
formance, therefore, was marvellous. On the vocal side 
also there were, some excellent features, notably the Salome 
of Mme. Serverius and the Jakanaan of M. Van Aert. But 
the real triumph accrued to the work itself, for Richard 
Strauss, with his brilliant virtues, and even with his fault 
of occasional vulgarity, finds a sympathetic echo in the 
Flemish heart. 

MitHaAup’s Orestiap HEARD IN BRUSSELS 

Another musical event of the highest importance has taken 
place here, namely the performance, in the Concerts Popu 
laires, of fragments from Darius Milhaud’s Orestiad, ag 
ously performed, as announced in the Musicat Court at 
Antwerp. Thus Belgium has the honor of having amano 
this remarkable work before Paris. 

The story of its creation is as follows: Paul Claudel, the 
well-known French author, translated the three tragedies 
comprising the Orestiad of Aeschylus (Agamemnon, The 
Choephores and The Eumenides). In these translations 
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Claudel tried to preserve all the strength, ferocity, bitter- 
ness, fire of the original, which is at once vivid and monu- 
mental. 

This profoundly human drama, in which crime expiates 
crime until the day when the gods, abating the tempest, 
pardon Orestes, Milhaud found so peculiarly suited to his 
temperament that he was able to set it to music which con- 
stitutes his masterpiece. It took twelve years for his ideas 
to mature. Agamemnon dates from 1913, Les Choephores 
from 1915 and Ies Euménides from 1917 and 1924. The 
Agamemnon scene was brought out in the Straram concerts 
in Paris last year. The first hearing of Les Choephores took 
place at the Paris Opera in March, 1927. Les Euménides 
was never heard before the Belgian premiére. 

This last-named score comprises six parts—Vociferation, 
Libation, Incantation, Exhortation, Justice and Light, and 
Conclusion. It is pointedly modern ; its style is extremely 
complicated, with a genuine employment of polytonality, an 
excessive use of high registers, and there are numerous ex- 
travagances and faults. Milhaud makes abundant use of 
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the chorus, employs a very compact orchestration which 
often stifles the voices of the soloists. 

But despite this the work is incontestably great, immensely 
impressive and intensely personal. The style is typically 
Milhaudian—vigorous, violent, and brutal. A certain mo- 
notony results from the homophonic choruses, and the sys- 
tematic dissonance which borders on paroxysm. But the 
technic is brilliant and the work has an extraordinary power. 

The performance of this extremely difficult music re- 
dounds to the credit of Mr. a De Vocht, the Antwerp 
conductor, the excellent Chorale Cecilia, also of Antwerp, 
and the orchestra of the Brussels Concerts Populaires. 
Among the soloists, Mme. Croiza and Mr. Panzera espe- 
cially distinguished themselves. A. GETTEMAN. 


Die Walkuere at Century 

The unusual success of the performance of Tannhauser 
given at the Century Theater on January 8, with Gadski, 
Wittkowska, Althouse, Werrenrath, Kipnis and others, 
prompted S. Hurok to continue the series of Wagnerian per- 
formances. On Sunday, February 12, at the Century Thea- 
ater, Die Walkuere by Wagner will be given with Johanna 
Gadski as Brunnhilde, Paul Althouse as Siegmund, and 
complete cast. Ernest Knoch will conduct. 


A Ravel Concert 


Maurice Ravel, French composer and pianist, will appear 
in a recital of his own compositions, assisted by Lisa Roma, 
soprano, who will interpret his songs, at the Century The- 
ater, on Sunday afternoon, February 26. It will be one of 
the series of Hurok Century Sunday Afternoons of Music. 
It is Mr. Hurok’s desire to give the masses an opportunity 
to hear the great masters for little money, the capacity of 
the Century permitting a low admission price. 


A FAROE CABIN 
From a painting by E. Krause 
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Krenek’s Opera a Riotous Success in Vienna 


House Sold Out at Highest Known Prices—Heger Wins Laurels—Cries of “Bis” Greet Jerger as 
Jonny—Some Notable Recitalists. 


ViENNA.— Vienna is in the throes of the Jonny Spielt Auf 
epidemic, one of the most contagious known to operatic his- 
tory. The great event casts its shadows before it and ru- 
mors were rife to the effect that the conductor, Robert 
Heger, had lately become a frequent guest in the city’s night 
clubs, with a view to brushing up his knowledge of the 
Gershwin idiom; while Lother Wallerstein the stage man- 
ager, is re ported to have been seen from time to time in the 
small hours of the night watching the big locomotives at 
one of the railroad stations for the purpose of gathering 
“atmosphere” for Jonny. In an interview given the day 
before the premiére, Franz Schalk condemned jazz as a 
dangerous disease, so when the great night came the curtain 
rose upon an audience of unprecedented size, despite prices 
that far exceeded anything previously known here, while 
the opera itself was received with riotous enthusiasm. 

areat was the general surprise, however, to find that this 
“jazz opera”—a misnomer, by the way, to which the young 
composer-librettist most decidedly objects—is no more a 
jazz opera than Don Giovanni is a “minuet opera,” even 
though Krenek, like Mozart, has utilized the popular dances 
of the day. 

Rosert Hecer’s TrruUMPH 

There is real music in Jonny, but in the sixty or more 
theaters that have produced the work so far, it has been 
hidden under the accompanying noise of locomotives, motor 
cars, sleeping cars, loud speakers and telephones. It re- 
mained for Robert Heger and his Vienna orchestra to reveal 
the finer musical qualities. Heger made his men sing canti- 
lenas which no one had hitherto fathomed in this score, and 
apportioned to the Gershwinian elements (which are few 
and far between) the subordinate rdle which Krenek in- 
tended. Heger played “chamber jazz” of the most refined 
type, and it gradually dawned upon the hearers that Jonny 
was neither jazz nor “atonal” music. It was the smiling 
face of Puccini which now and then peeped out through the 
glowing string passages, and the Straussian inheritance came 
to light in the delicate orchestral combinations. 

Wagner, on the other hand, is conspicuous by his absence, 
and musically that is the point of departure of Krenek’s 
opera, which is probably destined to make history. It may 
even—if that be still possible—deliver the well-nigh defunct 
species called grand opera, from the hopeless blind alley 
into which it has run. If, hereafter, the “traditionalists” 
realize that Love Potions and Drinks of Forgetfulness may 
well be replaced in grand opera by cocktails and champagne, 
and weak-kneed goats or papier maché swans by a smart 
Cadillac car—then Jonny has served its purpose. 

It is, perhaps, a milestone in the history of opera, though 
surely not in the career of its author, who has done, and 
will do, infinitely better things than this. But he has the 
swing, the audacity and that admirable lack of respect which 
are the privilege—nay the duty—of his twenty-seven years. 
These form the positive quality of Krenek’s Jonny—and 
they more than outweigh its weaknesses. 

Heger, long acknowledged a fine conductor in Vienna, 
here revealed himself as a supreme master and a musician 
of versatility, taste and culture. Under his baton the singers 
began to revel in what had been considered unsingable music, 
and no one, perhaps, was more surprising than Krenek him- 
self at the vocal substance of his piece. Vera Schwarz, 
Elisabeth Schumann, Koloman Pataky and Hans Duhan- 
not all histrionically perfect, but all possessing beautiful 
voices—made a galaxy of stars which few operatic theaters 
can rival. Indeed, this production proved that there is no 
theater in all Europe to rival what the Staatsoper can do if 
only she will. 

An AcropaTic JONNY 

And then Alfred Jerger’s Jonny! The singer’s portrayal 
of this role is one of the histrionic masterpieces of the age, 
for Jerger is a perfect composite of singer, musician, actor, 
dancer and acrobat. No wonder his Hymn of Triumph, 


JUDITH BOKOR, 


brilliant young Hungarian cellist and a favorite in European 
concert halls. 


not the strongest piece of the score, but delivered with grip- 
ping abandon from the top of a grand piano (after a breath- 
taking leap thereon), had to be repeated after frantic cries 
of “Bis!” 

And again the stage management of the sometimes esoteric 
Dr. Wallerstein, whose work in this case was just esoteric 
enough to lend a delicate artistic gloss to the coarser scenes. 
It was also showy enough, however, for the final apotheosis, 
a Breughelian vision of the Gay White Way, illuminated by 
millions of electric candles and crowned by the Stars and 
Stripes, with Macy’s and the Arrow Collar advertisements 
lending the requisite “commercial atmosphere,” and with a 
hundred frantically skipping show girls and boys that would 
put Flo Ziegfeld to shame. In short, it was a gorgeous 
super-revue that was governed by the exquisite taste of a 
great artist who brought order into pandemonium. 

[A photograph of Breughelian’s vision of Broadway was 
published in last week’s issue of the MusicaL Courrer.— 
Edlitor. | 

Oscar Strnad’s scenery which included a marvellously 
realistic hotel hall with “bell hops” and lifts; a perfect 
duplicate of a big, bustling metropolitan railroad station with 
a colossus of an awe-inspiring locomotive, combined with 
the other successful factors to produce a triumph for Kre- 
nek and his interpreters—a triumph that was intensified 
rather than harmed by a few determined hissers and whist- 
lers. The much-vaunted “operatic dignity” and “tradition” 
have received their first decisive blow and that is why 
Krenek’s opera marks an epoch for grand opera. 

JupirH Boxor A Favorite 

Aside from this the annual pre-Christmas calm made for 
a quiet month. Even the wave of recitalists did not reach 
the usual height. Two artists came from Holland, one of 
whom was unknown while the other has been a favorite in 
central Europe for several years. The newcomer was Frans 
Wiemans, heralded in Berlin as “the Kaiser’s pianist.” In 
Vienna, where the popularity of the Hohenzollern class was 
of a considerably lower degree even in their palmiest —_ 
Mr. Wiemans preferred to stand solely on his own artisti 


“merits, which are quite sufficient to carry him through. He 


is not a storm and strife keyboard lion, but belongs to the 
pensive, quiet, artistic type which is more appealing. 

Dutch by residence but Hungarian by birth is Judith 
Bokor, the cellist; and one of the very few who succeed in 
overcoming the material obstacles of the cello to the extent 
of making it a spiritual instrument. The charming young 
lady makes a striking picture on the platform; a modern 
Santa Cecilia with all the requisite grace and fervor. Hers 
is a big, beautiful tone, de-materialized to the point where it 
seems to be pure feeling incorporated into sound, while a 
brilliant technical equipment mocks all difficulties. Miss 
Boker’s splendid performance of the Haydn Concerto pro- 
claimed her a master of the classic style, and her playing of 
Kodaly’s Sonata, opus 4, an artist with a perfect sense for 
modernism and gifted with the proverbial temperament of 
her Magyar race. Bokor’s success rivalled that of her for- 
mer visits to Vienna, which is saying much. 
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Virile and unsentimental to the extent of ruggedness 1s 
the playing of Antoni Sala, Miss Bokor's cello colleague 
from sunny Spain, the land of cellists. In two recitals 
Sala confirmed his last season’s success. 

Sone Birps 

Not so Umberto Urbano, an Italian baritone whom clever 
press propaganda and rash public judgment had last year 
lauded as a second Battistini. This year, Signor Urbano’s 
feats were received with the reserve which the writer had 
maintained from the beginning. A capacity for nice legato 
achieved by means of a continual “piano,” and at the cost of 
dynamic contrasts, will not suffice to make a great bel canto 
singer. Unlike Urbano, the quick fame of Jan Kiepura, the 
sensational Polish tenor, has increased rather than dimin- 
ished this season. At his recent concert a large audience 
applauded him, less, to be sure, for his program building 
than for the evident progress of his vocal art, which be- 
trayed serious study and has now begun to be commensurate 
with his god-given vocal endowment 

The Viennese artists completed the month’s schedule of 
song recitals: Fritzi Jokl and Sonja Palm. Miss Jokl, an- 
nounced as Ivogiin’s successor at the Munich Opera, fills the 
part more de facto than de jure. Sonja Palm possesses a 
soprano of wide range and volume, and of so decided a dra 
matic quality that one regrets seeing this singer limit her 
activities to the concert stage. In Mme. Palm’s rendition 
Mahler’s Kindertotenlieder and Schubert’s Erl-King had the 
appropriate emotional, thrilling effect, and a number of 
Folksongs in Brahms’ setting revealed the whimsical humor 
and simplicity which the species demands. Vocally, Mme. 
Palm has made astonishing progress since her ast appear- 
ances here. Her success was well deserved 

PauL BEcHER?. 


London String Quartet’s Historical oe 

Beginning January 16 and rege See anuary 21, the 
String Quartet appeared at the Hotel Statler, Buffalc in a 
series of four concerts, termed “Music for Strings in an 
Historical Festival.” The series was given under the aus- 
pices of the Buffalo Musical Foundation, and was managed 
by Marion De Forest. 

Starting with Haydn and Mozart, each represented by 
two quartets, the London players proceeded chronologicaily 
through the literature, ending with the quartet in F major 
by Ravel. Beethoven and Schubert each contributed three 
works, and other quartets presented were by Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Brahms, Borodin, Tschikowsky, Dvorak, De- 
bussy and H. Waldo Warner, who plays the viola in the 
London ensemble. 

Considering the serious nature of the music offered, the 
attendance at the festival was very satisfactory, and public 
and press were equally enthusiastic in their praise of the 
excellent English organization. 

Mr. Warner’s Fairy Suite was subjected to an acid test 
in being placed between Debussy’s quartet in G minor, op. 
30, and Ravel’s quartet in F major; but the work of the 
young Englishman stood the test in every respect. Ex- 
ceedingly well written for the combination of four stringed 
instruments it is an imaginative, graceful and melodious 
composition, couched in terms of modernism, but ingratia- 
ting and pleasing withal. There are five movements, en- 
titled respectively, Moonbeams, Toad Stools, Tinkling 
Blue-Bells, Pixy-Laden and The Ring Dance. The work 
was very well received, which was, of course due partly to 
the enthusiastic performance accorded it by Mr. Warner’s 
colleagues. L 
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America a Fairyland to Gertrude Kappel, 


Metropolitan’s New German Soprano 


New York’s Buildings, Crowded Streets, and the Hustle and Bustle 
Managed and Offering Unlimited Opportunities for Fine Performances 


Gertrude Kappel, the new German soprano at the Metro- 
politan, who has won such marked success in her first ap 
pearances there, is thoroughly enthusiastic about America. 
She speaks of this country as if it were a fairyland, and she 
says that nothing could be more impressive upon arriving 
here than the whole structure and atmosphere of New York. 
Compared with Munich, where she lives, in a quiet district 
almost suburban, though not much more than half a mile 
from the great Munich opera house, unused to noise and 
bustle, the crowded streets, the enormous buildings and 
everything that to us seems so natural that we think noth- 
ing about it, must be very startling indeed. To Mme. Kappel 
they are a real delight. 
to this visiting artist is the conduct of 
She was greatly impressed by the business- 
conducted, the complete 


A delight, too, 
our opera house. 
like way in which rehearsals were 
mastery over the whole organization that is exercised so 
quietly and efficiently by Gatti-Casazza, and the splendid 
acoustic properties of the theater in spite of its unusual size 
She was also highly pleased with the orchestra, and said 
that in her experience there was certainly none finer any- 
where. On her arrival here Mme. Kappel heard several 
operas before she herself appeared, and assured the writer 
that there could be no better opera in the world than that 
which is found in New York. The whole ensemble pleased 
her inexpressibly, as did the structure, the thoroughly 
well-knit interpretations, and the balance of parts, which 
she said only an opera house with unlimited resources could 
hope to accomplish. 

One thing that Mme. Kappel expressed some surprise at, 
is the fact that only one of the Strauss operas is given here 
She finds both Salome and Electra works of such great 
merit that she wonders that they do not appear to appeal 
to America. She says that she believes that Electra is its 
composer’s favorite among all of his works, and that in it 
Strauss has written some of the most beautiful music that 
he ever wrote. It is, she says, extremely difficult for the 
artists, the moods changing rapidly and violently, with the 
necessity on the part of the artist to express the most vio- 
lently opposed emotions in quick succession. But it is genu- 
inely great art, and it is not surprising that it has won in 
Germany the success that it has held ever since it was 
first given. 


Fascinate Her. 
-Regrets 


Finds Opera House Superbly 
Lack of Interest in Strauss 


Mme. Kappel, like so many great artists, is a quiet, un- 
affected person, whose manner in private life gives no hint 
whatever of the histrionic powers she possesses. One 
cannot imagine her even stimulating the passions that she 
portrays so admirably on the stage. 


GERTRUDE KAPPEL, 
in Die Walkiire. 
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The same composer’s celebrated Pacific 231 was a tour 
should be. Toscanini pictorialized the score, 
and made it sound as literal as possible. The hissing, grind 
ing, and chug-chugging of the engine sounded their message 
in fully recognizable presentment And through all! the 
performance there was the cynical symbolism, the gar 
gantuan humor which animated Honegger into writing this 
typical of our twentieth century America and its 
propulsive population 
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after the concert. The energetic conductor tripped forth 
again and again to bow his now white head, and frequently 
to wave the applause toward his orchestra, whom he bid 
to rise in acknowledgment several times during the evening. 


New Plan Adopted for Inter-Preparatory Glee 
Club Contest 


The sixth annual Inter-Preparatory School Club 
Contest will be held at Town Hall on Saturday evening, 
February 4. Berkshire School at Sheffield, Mass., has been 
added to the list of competing schools which include: 
Choate School, Wallingford, Conn.; Deerfield Academy, 
Deerfield, Mass.; Hatchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. ; 
Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn.; Pawling School, Pawl 
ing, N. Y.; Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J.; Riverdale 
Country School, Riverdale, N. Y.; Taft School, Watertown, 
Conn.; Williston Academy, Easthampton, Mass. and 
Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass., with Kent School, 
Kent, Conn., re-entering this year after a two years’ ab- 
sence 

The contests are sponsored by the Intercollegiate Musical 
Council of which Albert F. Pickernell is the president. The 
Council also sponsors the Regional Intercollegiate Glee Club 
Contest held throughout the country prior to the National 
Contest of Sectional Winning Clubs held annually in New 
York City. The contest this year will be held on Saturday 
evening, March 10, at Carnegie Hall. 

This year, for the Inter-Preparatory School contest, 
three songs were chosen instead of the usual one, inasmuch 
as it was believed that too much time was spent by the 
schools on the one principal number. At the last minute the 
judges will decide which song is to be made the prize song 
The three songs are Gypsy Song (Mendelssohn), Shenan 
doah (Bartholomew), and Lo, How a Rose ’ere Blooming 
(Praetorius). The judges are Dr. Hallis Dann (chairman), 
Channing Lefebvre, and Dr. Richard W. Grant. 


Glee 


Toscanini to Conduct for Benefit of 
Neighborhood Music School 


\ benefit performance of the Philharmonic Orchestra will 
be given at the Metropolitan Opera House on February 14, 
the proceeds to go to the Neighborhood Music School. This 
will be the only concert that Arturo Toscanini will conduct 
outside of his series. 

The Neighborhood Music 
congested district where the 


School is in the midst of a 
struggle for the essentials of 
life is continuous and severe. This school puts the musical 
education within reach of serious students whose circum 
stances do not allow them to pay professional rates. It 
maintains several musical departments, two orchestras, a 
student association, a faculty of thirty-three teachers, and 
an enrollment of about three hundred students. The tuition 
paid by the children represents but one-third of the cost 
The remaining two-thirds must be raised by donations and 
benefits such as this 


Percy Rector Stephens Studio Recital 


Klaire Dowsey Shoup, soprano, was heard in a song re- 
cital on January 23 at the studio of her teacher, Percy 
Rector Stephens. Her program consisted of songs by 
Handel, Quagliati, Mozart, Rubinstein, Strauss, Dvorak, 
Marx, Chabrier, Pierne, Ravel, Grovelez, Engel, Chadwick, 
Schierbeck, Buchanan and Hageman. Mrs. Shoup’s singing 
showed excellent musicianship and a clear understanding of 
the text of her songs. Mention also should be made of her 
good diction and excellent stage presence. The audience 
was appreciative and enthusiastic, liking especially Pierne’s 
Les trois chansons. Helen Ernsberger played her usual 
pianistic and sympathetic accompaniments. 

Mrs. Shoup recently sang at the Forum in Hoboken and 
for the Plandome Women’s Club. 


May Beegle Elected President 


Wilson has resigned following twenty 


Mrs. George H 
years service as manager of the Pittsburg Art Society, 
according to an announcement by the president of the organi- 
zation, Charles Heinroth, and will be succeeded by May 
3eegle, local concert manager. Mrs. Wilson has been made 
an honorary member of the Society for life. 

Miss Beegle is well qualified for the new post, for it was 
due to her efforts that a Pittsburgh Orchestra Association 
was formed in order that interest in symphonic music might 
not diminish after the disbandment of the Pittsburgh Orches 
tra 


Schmitz in New York 
E. Robert Schmitz will give only one New York recital 
this season. This will be at the Gallo Theater on February 
19 in the Hurok Series. Last week Mr. Schmitz gave a 





A highly accomplished performer 


. . playing with a breadth and 


richness of tone and with a command of color. 





A well sustained tone of much beauty . . 
excellent interpretative ability. 


—Philadelphia Record, Jan. 5, 1928. 
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-Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Jan. 5, 1928. 


She plays with poise and understanding. 


—Atlanta Georgian, Nov. 3, 1927. 
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Harold Stein photo 
TWO POPULAR SINGERS 

James Haupt and Marjorie Horton, popularly known as 
“The Hoover Honeymooners,’ are among the best liked 
attractions featured regularly by the National Broadcasting 
Company. Their delightful style of presenting song hits 
from musical comedies in duet form has a great appeal to 
the public. A demand for private engagements as a result 
of their radio aphearances is due to the curiosity and desire 
of the public to see its radio favorites in person. While 
Miss Horton and Mr. Haupt specialize in joint appearances, 
they are also heard frequently as soloists. Until a few 
months ago “Jimmie,” as he is popularly known, was one 
of the leading announcers at WEAF. But now he plans 
programs for quartets for that station in addition to his 
vocal work. He is known as one of the few tenors in the 
public eye to possess musical intelligence as well as a deauti- 
ful voice. It is said that Miss Horton’s famous smile car- 
ries right through the microphone. While she has appeared 
im grand opera as well as light opera, she feels that she 
cares more for musical comedy, as hers is the happy-go- 
lucky, cheerful personality which is so necessary in musical 
comedy. : RY 


lecture recital at the Cleveland Museum of Art, his subject 
being Debussy. A few days earlier he played with the 
Pro-Arte Quartet in Washington under the auspices of the 
Chamber Music Society. He sails for Europe March 1 
for a series of orchestral appearances under Mengelberg. 





EDYTHE 
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Soprano 
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SCORES BRILLIANT SUCCESS 
As Assisting Artist on Tour with GIGLI 


PRESS COMMENTS: 


Detroit Times—Miss Browning has a voice of con- 
siderable range and power. 


Detroit News—Gigli’s assisting artist Edythe 


Browning, whose tones were voluminous and sweet. 


Manitoba Free Press—Edythe Browning, 
sang the lovely aria of the unhappy Leonora, “Pace’ 
from Forza del Destino by Verdi, and Landon 
Ronald’s Down in the Forest, and gave much pleasure 
in both through her sympathetic interpretation. 


was 


soprano, 
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In the course of this last season, E. Robert 
Schmitz appeared four times with the New 
York Philharmonic in New York and on 
tour, under Mengelberg. He appeared also 
with the Syracuse Symphony and the Port- 
land Symphony. Besides, he made a trans- 
continental tour of piano recitals, giving 


also a series of lecture recitals. 


He sails 


February 29 to appear in Europe, namely 
in Holland in March as soloist with the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra and Mengel- 


berg in Amsterdam, and on tour. 





What the Press Thinks of Schmitz 
JUST A FEW RECENT TESTIMONIALS 


New York Times (Oct. 23— 
1927), Soloist with N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic (Under Mengel- 
berg). 

“His technic was so clear that he 
could produce something of the sun- 
shine of Spain in the De Falla’s ‘Gar- 
dens of Spain.’ ” 


Baltimore American (Nov. 9 
—1927) Soloist with N. Y. 
Philharmonic (Under Men- 
gelberg). 

“Mr. Schmitz played with impecca- 
ble polish, faultless style, skillful flu- 
ency and beauty of tone.” 


San Francisco. 

“The visits of E. Robert Schmitz 
are part of our musical education. He 
is one of the few pianists who know 
how to build up a well constructed pro- 
gram and to realize it effectively, even 
provocatively at the keyboard. The 
audience listened and was happy.’- 
Redfern Mason. 


Los Angeles Express (Dec. 19 
—1927). 


“His triumph was the more signifi- 





cant, as it was a very discriminating 
public which adored him vociferously. 
—Stage lights had to be dimmed to 
end insistent demand for more encores 
after the sixth. To be brief, Schmitz 
is a player of phenomenal technique, 
musically vivid as well as refined.” 
3runo David Usher. 


Los Angeles Times (Dec. 10 
—1927). 

“The orientalism of Ravel’s Sonatine 
poured forth a musical incense from 
the pianist’s fingers. The encore 
‘Jeux d’Eaw’ riffled over the listeners 
with a wonderful sense of refresh- 
ment, translucent, colorful, heavenly, 
cold.”"—Isabel Morse Jones. 


Los Angeles Examiner (Dec. 
10—1927). 

“He interprets modern French com- 
posers with an assurance that makes 
them luminous and _intelligible.”— 
Patterson Greene. 


Portland News (Dec. 21— 
1927), Soloist with Portland 
Symphony Orchestra. 

“Schmitz has a magical command of 
the piano. He plays with technical ef- 
fects, rhythmical feeling and polished 





style. His interpretative art is mag- 
nificent. He is an emotional pianist, 
and a scholarly artist. The audience 
gave this pianist an ovation at the con 
clusion of his number.”—Emil Enna 


Portland Telegram (Dec. 21— 
1927), Soloist with Portland 
Symphony Orchestra (Under 
Van Hoogstraten). 

“His technique is beautifully clear, 
his phrasing finished.”—Susie Aubrey 
Smith. 


Cleveland Press (Jan. 21— 
1928). 

“As a pianist Mr. Schmitz stands in 
the foreground. He has amazing fa- 
cility, which however is never on dis 
play, never obtrudes itself above the 
musical and esthetic appeal. He has 
an enormous range of dynamics, and 
an endless variety of tone colors be- 
sides an aristocratic taste in using 
them.” 


Cincinnati Commercial Tri- 
bune (Dec. 10—1926). 

“Mr. Schmitz has a sparkling tech 
nique, a singularly buoyant tone. Deli 
cate, accurate and graceful, it suggests 
a high degree of refinement.” 
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A New Era in Church Music 
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think of what the result will be when the movement really 
gains headway. 

To return to the changing attitude of the clergy, many 
of the churches have entirely revised their music budgets. 
One church which formerly spent twelve thousand dollars 
a year on music of a professional character, is now spending 
the same amount to develop its own chorus. Where this 
sum once went to pay the salaries of a quartet and an or 
ganist it is now apportioned in an entirely different way. 
Six thousand goes toward the salary of a really fine choir- 
master, who is also an organist. He has an assistant organ- 
ist with a two thousand dollar salary. Another two thousand 
provides for a leader for the young people’s chorus, and the 
spent on music and incidentals. There are three 
choruses—one for adults, one for young people of high school 
age and another for children. Where formerly the congre 
gation got no direct benefit now 185 are receiving individual 
voice and ensemble instruction. I could mention numerous 
similar instances in other churches. 

Ideally every church should have both a choral director 
and an organist. No individual can get proper results from 
a choir when he is obliged to play as well as direct. It is 
impossible to lift choral music to the level of orchestral 
music unless there is a conductor who devotes himself ex- 


clusively to the singers. It is this pennywise-and-pound 
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“In these days, crowded with in- 
artistic endeavor, it is a joy to 
listen to such intelligent effort as 
distinguished May Peterson’s sing- 
This soprano is first and last 
Miss Peterson sang 
charmingly, she knows style and 
can impart significance and indi- 
viduality to every selection.” 


ing. 
an artist. 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle said the 
above about May Peterson, soprano, 
Opera Comique and Metro- 
Opera Company. 
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foolish policy of making one man do the work of two that 
has brought our church music to such a low level. I am 
not blaming the organists; we have them to thank that 
music has not vanished completely from our church ser 
vices. But if we are to have great choirs capable of sing- 
ing the works of the masters, we must have conductors who 
are able to develop them in codperation with the organist. 


Gallico Busy Teaching and Composing 

Since his return from California, Paolo Gallico, pianist, 
has been teaching at his New York studio, specializing in 

chnic based on the principle of the relaxed weight of the 
arm, eliminating to a great extent the individual action of 
the fingers. Mr. Gallico has evolved a special system of his 
own, and with it has had excellent results in New York 
as well as on the Pacific Coast, where many of the prominent 
pianists and teachers of San Francisco and Los Angeles at- 
tended his classes. Several of his students from California 
have now come to New York for further study with him. 

One of Gallico’s artist pupils, Irwin Schenkman, gave 
a recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, December 5, and 
repeated the —_ in Jordan Hall, Boston, December 14, 
the press of both cities commenting very favorably on his 
work. 

Besides teaching extensively, Gallico finds time to com 
pose. He has just completed another orchestral piece which 
he expects to have performed next season, and is now work- 
ing on a cycle of songs, poems by Leonora Speyer, the first 
thr ee of which already have been acquired for publication 
by G. Schirmer 


Mr. and Mrs. Hughes Please in Stamford 


Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes added to their laurels 
as two-piano recitalists in a recent concert before the Schu- 
bert ( ‘lub in Stamford, Conn. The program opened with 
the Waltzes, Op. 39, of Brahms, and included numbers by 
Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Reinecke and Vuillemin, ending with 
the b unt Don Juan Fantasie of Liszt. The Stamford 
\dvocate stated: “Mr. and Mrs. Hughes play with a per- 
fection of ensemble that makes their two pianos sound like 
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LINDSAY NORDEN, 


conductor of the Brahms Chorus of Philadelphia. 
Chorus has begun rehearsals on Bach’s Passion According 
to Saint Matthew, which will be presented at Calvary Pres- 
byterian Church early in April with members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. This work has not been heard with 
orchestral accompaniment for some years in Philadelphia, 
and the concert therefore is looked forward to by music 
lovers. The soloists will be Olive Marshall, soprano; May- 
belle Marston, contralto; Bernard Poland, tenor; Donald 
Redding, bass, with Rollo F. Maitland at the organ. 
(Kubey-Rembrandt photo.) 
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one. Their runs in the Chopin rondo and the Liszt Don Juan 
Fantasie were wonderful in their perfect accord. The tech- 
nical facility of both pianists is remarkable and their per- 
formance was brilliant and interesting. They were well re- 
ceived by the large audience which filled the Woman’s Club 
Auditorium. Rachmaninoff’s Easter Morning in Moscow 
and the ever popular Arensky Waltz were added as encores.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hughes’ second New York appearance of 
the season in a two-piano recital will be under the auspices 
of the People’s Symphony Series at the Washington Irv- 
ing High School on February 10. 


Sapio Studio Items 

Recent activities of artists and students from the studios 
of Maestro Sapio and Mme. De Vere Sapio include a suc- 
cessful vocal recital in Princeton, N. J., by Eleonor Colt, 
and the joint appearance of Mildred Houson Hi irtley, mezzo- 
soprano, and Lloyd Morse, tenor, at the Theater Assembly, 
Hotel Astor, New York City, in the scene from Samson 
and Delilah, Maestro Sapio at the piano. 

Mae Martin, Rosemund Leweck and Gladys Fern have 
sung in turn at the Recital Club. Eugenia Wilson, Erminia 
Ligotti and Marion Bradley have broadcasted from WRNY 
and other radio stations. Herman Rich, tenor, sang a pro- 
gram of English songs and operatic selections for the Knights 
of Pythias and Kitty Travis sang for the Daughters of the 
American Revolution at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Lucia 
Hackley was understudy in New Moon, and is now with 
the Desert Song. Marga Waldron has a lead in Oh Johnny 
and Mary Lambert sang the leading role of Rio Rita in 
many performances. Georgia McNally, contralto, is on a 
concert tour in Florida. 


Raymond with Bach Cantata Club 
George Perkins Raymond, tenor, accepted an invitation 
from Albert Stoessel, conductor of the Bach Cantata Club 
of New York, to participate in three of the five concerts 
scheduled by that organization. The first, on January 18, 
was devoted to sacred cantatas; the one to be given on 
March 7 will consist of motets, chorals and arias, and the 
one on May 2 will have the B minor Mass as the attraction. 
Concerts are held in the St. Thomas Episcopal Church, 
New York City. 

Prior to sailing for Europe in the late spring, Mr 
mond will give a joint recital with Marie Miller, 
at Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., on 
These appearances wiil be his last in America until 1929, 
inasmuch as he will devote the balance of this year to con- 
certs in Europe under the direction of Dr. G. de Koos 


Ray- 
harpist, 
February 24. 
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An artist of taste and musicianship 


“His execution was 


His tone in the Bach sonata was rich and his coloring 
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IN SECOND NEW YORK RECITAL 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES AUDITORIUM, NOVEMBER 28 


good, his bowing flexible, his left hand admirably proficient.” 


Se ee tices J 


Times, November 29, 1927. 


New York 


—New York Herald-Tribune, November 29, 1927. 


good and intelligently applied.” 


New York November 29, 1927. 
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Walter D. Smith Begins Tour on February 10 


Walter D. Smith, pianist, will begin a concert tour on 
February 10, which will take him to Baltimore, Md.; Seattle, 
Wash.; San Marcus, Texas, and intermediary cities. A few 
years ago Mr. Smith attracted the attention and interest of 
Leon Sampaix and Alberto Jonas, and a short time later 
Percy Grainger accorded him an interview, which resulted 
in a period of study at the Chicago Musical College. His 
work at this institution proved so satisfactory that it led 
to his appointment to the faculty of the Summer Master 
School of the College, of which Herbert Witherspoon is the 
president. 

The musical training of Mr. Smith began at the age of 
three and one-half years, under the tutelage of his father, 
the intrument used being an especially constructed piano. 
Since that time he has studied with master teachers, includ- 
ing Edwin Hughes and Percy Grainger. 

In addition to his recital work and studies, Mr. Smith has 
conducted a studio in Scranton, Pa., with nine branch studios 


Photo by Schriever 


WALTER D. SMITH 


in charge of assistants in that city and vicinity. Those who 
have heard Mr. Smith play have praised his art highly, one 
of them, Percy Grainger, expressing himself as follows: “I 
wish to say that Mr. Smith, who has studied with me, is an 
ardent and capable musician in whom full confidence may 
be placed.” 


Love Song Artists to Tour America 


As a result of the all-star presentation of the Brahms 
Liebeslieder at the Roosevelt Recitals in New York recently, 
it is announced that the same ensemble of artists will be 
offered as a concert attraction throughout the country next 
year. 

While the Brahms Love Song Cycle contains some of the 
most delightful of the great composer’s work it is seldom 
produced in public because it requires six artists of the 
first quality, and the expense of such a production is be- 
coming more and more prohibitive. Only twice before has 
the entire cycle been presented in America, and on both 
these occasions it was given with the score altered because 
of the inability to obtain suitable artists for the parts as 
Brahms intended. The complete cycle was produced twice in 
Germany during Brahms’ lifetime, but it was never given with 
a more adequate cast than the Roosevelt recitalists, consisting 
of Richard Crooks, tenor; Esther Dale, soprano; Mme. 
Charles Cahier, contralto ; conn Swinford, baritone ; and 
Elly Ney and Richard Hageman at the two pianos. 


Creatore Tour a a : Popular One 


Creatore and his band have been scoring success in Texas, 
playing a number of main-line cities enroute to California, 
where the band will be the feature of the National Orange 
Festival in Los Angeles, and other expositions. 

Creaftore is, as ever, a popular American attraction. His 
directing is different, and since his debut under the manage- 
ment of Oscar Hammerstein, the demand for his services 
has grown with leaps and bounds. In his own particular 
field he has never deviated, and the Creatore programs pre- 
sented by his half-hundred entertainers combine old classics, 
opera arrangements and works by modern Americans. 

In the cities visited, the band is sponsored by Shrines, Elks, 
Chambers of Commerce, Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, civic 
and music associations, and leading concert managers. The 
ten weeks’ tour was booked by Frank T. Kintzing, who is 
now in California concluding arrangements for the band’s 
return East in February. 


Sharlow Engaged for Festival Opera Company 


Myrna Sharlow, formerly with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, is announced for appearances in the title role of 
Aida with the Festival Opera Company by Clarence E 
Cramer, manager. She will appear with his organization 
on its spring tour. Louise Loring, soprano, also formerly 
of the Chicago Civic Opera, was originally engaged for 
this tour. She recently cancelled all her American engage- 
ments, both in concert and opera, and Mr. Cramer imme- 
diately substituted Miss Sharlow. 


Sundelius Gives “Outstanding Portrayal” 


“The famous lyric soprano prima donna, Marie Sundelius, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, took the role of 
Aelfrida. Her interpretation was the outstanding portrayal 
of the production.” So said the Springfield, Ill, State 
Register, January 1, after Marie Sundelius sang the leading 
soprano part in the King’s Henchman Company in that city. 
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Reports of New York Concerts 





JANUARY 23 
Joseph oe 


Joseph Szigeti appeared at Carnegie Hall on January 23 
in what was announced as his only New York violin recital 
of the season. A large audience greeted the eminent Hun- 
garian violinist and signified its appreciation of his efforts 
applause which necessitated the addition of 
several encores to the program 

The only familiar work presented by the artist was the 
C major Sonata of Bach for violin alone. The Bach idiom 
s especially suited to Mr. Szigeti’s style and musical intel- 
and each of the four movements of the Sonata 
was presented with stylefulness, understanding and poly- 
phonic sonority. The exposition of the fugue was distin- 
guished by exceptional clarity, perfect intonation and facile 


by generous 


ectuality, 


iow technic 
Four unfamiliar 
Kreisler Slavonic 


compositions, together with a Dvorak- 
Dance and Paganini’s A minor variations 
completed the program. The novelties included a sonata in 
4 by Tartini, a Sonata by Albert Roussel and a set of 
Roumanian Folk Dances by Bartok (arranged for violin by 
Szekely), all announced as being played for the first time 
in New York 

The Tartin 
more significant 


Sonata, while not one of the old Italian's 
works, is, of course, admirably written for 
the solo instrument, and gave the performer ample oppor- 
tunity te well-known delicacy, technical fluency 
and mellifluous tone The Roussel work, composed in 1925, 
is thoroughly modern in character, free in form and treat- 
ment, and while well made and decidedly interesting in 
s, it does not impress as a very important or vital addi- 
violin literature. The Bartok Dances are in the 
Hungarian modernist; they are interesting 
rythmically, and full of the life and spirit 
of the Roumanian folk music. Well 
arranged by Szekely, they should prove a welcome addition 
to the repertory of the solo violinist. The fourth novelty, 

e Printemps by Darius Milhaud is an effective and melo- 
dious conception, more or tinged with the Debussy 
flavor. 


display his 


spot 
tion to the 
best vein of the 
harmonically and 
which are characteristic 


less 


Strasvogel was a competent and sympathetic ac- 


Ignatz 
companis 
Laura Huxtable Porter 

Laura Huxtable Porter was heard in an interesting and 
unusual program at Steinway Hall on January 23, the pur- 
pose of which, she explained, was to present certain marked 
par allelisms between great passages in literature and music ; 

alternate numbers expressed in piano music the reading 
whi h preceded it. 

Among the many 


beautiful numbers which graced her 
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Chicago Tribune, 
Rene Maison was the Lohengrin, a fine 
oking person whose voice seems better 

nned for the sterner accents of Wag- 
than the wooing suavity of the Faust 
few nights before. 


° ’ oa 
Daily News, 12/30/27 
Maison, the Belgian tenor, sang 
title role. He gave grace 
and an aristocratic bear- 
a stage character that is partly a 
i partly legend. His personality 
m for this figure excellently. 


Rene 
and acted the 
‘ refinement 


tion done 


rE: . . - 

Chicago Evening Post, 12/30/27 

Maison was the knight of the ro- 

even tho at the first glance his 

locks had rather the suggestion of 

e courtiiness. But he had the 

the tale and his bearing was 

of one who had come upon a mission 

i. far country. He sang with appre- 

n for the story and with variety of 

follow the meaning of the 

chamber” scene his sing- 

, tenderness and command- 

the climaxes. In the middle 

tone was white in quality 

quite steady, but he had 

e and the volume for the big phrases 

lgian, and they have to speak many 

so his German was very clear. 
iking portrayal 


meets the 
seur and 


Grail, 
armor 
just 
better 

Teuton 
that one 


quent, 
has been 


Chicago Evening Post, 1/21/28 
Mr. Maison had the air of an officer of 
he Imperial Guard and made love with for the 
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youthful ardor 
His voice was fresh and clear. The 
was gracefully handled; a difficult situa- 
with taste. 


Chicago Eve. American, 12/30/27 


Rene Maison was a 
expectations of both 
layman 
likes.”” He 
wears 
born, 
surance of 
right, 
than 
operatic 
could 
the and that the 
you may 
well 
this 


a veteran, 
and gives 


cellent for 


Herald Examiner, 12/30/27 


The new 
was better 


Belgian 
as Lohengrin than as 
W agnerian 


unique program there stood forth Shakespeare’s Tempest, 
in which she displayed poetic insight and depth of soul; 
was followed and enhanced by the performance of the an- 
dante from Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata, which con- 
tinued in the same vein. 

The reading of the dramatic poem of Lord Dunsany’s, 
How the Gods Avenged Meoul Ki Ning, moved with deli- 
cacy of phrase and rare beauty of expression: one listened 
entranced to an ancient legend of the tragic futility of 
purpose. F. Addison Porter’s musical setting to the poem 
repeated in tones nearly as vivid as the spoken words the 
sorrowful tale of Meoul Ki Ning. 

The poetic rapture of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s God's 
World was linked with a parallel ecstasy in Scriabine’s Etude 
in C sharp minor, and Browning’s Epilogue to Asolando 
breathed a spirit of confidence and optimism that found a 
kindred spirit in the finale from Schumann’s Symphonic 
Etudes. 

Particularly gripping was Mrs. Porter’s tragic narration 
from Deirdre of the Sorrows (John Millington Synge). 
\t times it had a vague and wistful melancholy, and again 
it held intense travail of mind, which finally gave place to 
a sense of the inexpressible: the slow movement from Mac- 
Dowell’s Keltic Sonata, which seems to breathe profound 
sorrow, followed this tale of tragic woe, and lent to it the 
weight of a solemn utterance of destiny. 

Apparently all of Mrs. Porter's gifts were brought into 
play, and she displayed an exalted sense of spiritual values, 
characterized by intangible charm; one carried away de- 
lightful impressions, and a stream of rhythmic memories. 


Henri Temianka 


Henri Temianka, violinist, gave a debut recital at Town 
Hall January 23. Mr. Temianka is a youth of about twenty, 
of Scotch-Polish parentage and an artist student of Carl 
Flesch, at the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia. 
The concert was given under the auspices of the Institute. 
There were many interested musicians present to hear the 
artist give a program of George Enesco’s second sonata, the 
Mendelssohn concerto and works of Handel-Flesch, Saint- 
Saéns, Gluck-Kreisler and Wieniawski. 

Mr. Temianka’s youth is a justified boast, for he has ac- 
complished in a few years what it takes many students prac- 
tically a lifetime to do. There is definiteness about his at- 
tack which sets the listener immediately at ease when he 
begins to play, that was a valuable asset in the Enesco 
work, in which Harry Kauffman assisted at the piano. The 
work imposes serious demands, as is usual in modern music, 
which were met with a dignified understanding. 

In the Mendelssohn concerto Mr. Temianka gave voice 
to a luscious tone in the Andante, and also proved to have 
a fine emotional quality which he used judiciously without 
ever Overstressing the sentimental. Technically, ‘the violin violin- 
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ist is sure, always flexible and very nimble. In be last 
movement he brought the close to a dashing climax, and one 
could feel the audience following the performer in spirit. 
The close of the recital brought the youthful performer 
much deserved applause. 


JANUARY 24 
Edna Richolson Sollitt 


At Town Hall on January 24 Edna R. Sollitt, known for 
her appearances with the Barrere Little Symphony, demon+ 
strated that she is a recital artist of parts. Pianism of an 
exceptional order was forthcoming in a program which in- 
cluded Beethoven’s “Waldstein’” sonata, shorter numbers 
by Niemann, De Falla, Debussy, Pachulski, Scriabin, and 
the F sharp minor Mazurka and Andante Spianato and 
Polonaise by Chopin. 

Miss Sollitt’s ample technic, sound musicianship and taste 
produced a highly satisfying performance of the Beethoven 
work and a brilliant and colorful presentation of Chopin’s 
difficult Andante and Polonaise, a piece which figures only 
on the programs of the elect few. Throughout she dis- 
played a full, rich tone, fluent and interesting phrasing and 
a fine sense of nuance. She was warmly applauded by an 
audience of goodly dimensions. 


St. Cecilia Club 


The St. Cecilia Club gave the first concert of its twenty- 
second at the Waldorf-Astoria on January 24. Victor 
Harris, who conducted with his usual mastery, had the assist- 
ance of Louis Graveure, baritone, Catherine Wade-Smith, 
violinist, Bruno Jaenicke and Luigi Ricci, horns, and Wil- 
lard Sektberg and Bryceson Treharne, accompanists. 

The program included two first performances of works 
especially written for the club. These were The Hunter's 
Horn by Carl Busch, and Salve Regina by James P. Dunn. 
Mr. Busch has written a lively composition to words by 
Bryan Waller Procter (Barry Cornwall) and has arranged 
it for chorus, baritone, two horns and piano. It is a piece 
that makes the poor, shut-in city dweller regret that the 
days have gone by when it is possible to ride after the 
hounds to the sound of the horns as our ancestors used to 
do and as they still do in England. This is a red blooded 
piece of music, and it is built up to one of the most effective 
climaxes that it has ever been the good fortune for this 
writer to hear. With Graveure singing the baritone solos, 
the chorus at its best, and two expert horn players, it was 

(¢ Continued on page ol 
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RENE MAISON 


use full voice all the 
vocally embarrassed 
to sing softly. He is 


convincing. 
scene 


that was 
only 
a fine, 


Lohengrin such as 
connois- 


- manding in presence, and 
who “knows what he 


OW bearing and in voice. He 
looks like a Knight of the artist, a persuasive and a 
his armor as though to and his addition to the 
takes the stage with the as- is one of its brightest 
sings every note 
us a German even 
the German of the average 
performer. When I say 
understand every word 
diction was poetic and elo- 
believe that this Belgian 
taught The voice is ex- 
type of character Chicago 
happier if 
with 


Friends of the 
could scarcely be 
denly been presented 
and heir, than they were 
by the discovery that Rene 
Maison, young Belgian tenor 
Faust; here last week, 
him to ing in the revival of 


tenor, Rene 


song permits 


BELGIAN TENOR TRIUMPHS 


With Chicago Opera Company as FAUST, LOHENGRIN, PRINCE DIMITRI, 
(Resurrection) JULIEN IN LOUISE, JEAN IN SAPPHO. 


NOW APPEARING IN HIS REPERTORY AT THE BOSTON METRO- 


ENGAGED FOR TOUR CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 1928. _ 3; 
ENGAGED COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


NAN ATT 


JUNE 1928. 


and he is 
when required 
manly figure. an 


time, 


Chicago Journal, 1/21/28 


Maison was an admirable Dimitri, 
eloquent in 
is an 
subtle one, 
roster this season > not only 
events. 


Chicago Journal, 12/30/27 


Headed Towards Fame 


Civic 


made 
Maison, the son 
who made ° 
and who sang last 
“Lohengrin,” is an he 
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reach the 
upon 


who has within his easy 
qualifications for marking his name 
epoch in operatic history. 
Maison has that warmth of understand- 
ing and readiness of imagination which 
are the soul and spirit of creative art. 
And what he creates speaks its meaning 
to the finest faculty of the public intelli- 
gence. 


artist 


com- 
unusual 


has an excellent figure, he 
a presence, and in it one is aware 

a power which is not yet fully sounded, 
but already has the charm of exerting 
itself through repose. Fortunately he is 
rectilinear both from the side and from 
the front (and in the matter of knees, 
a tenor’s rank in importance next a 
“Follies” girl's.) 

He is also handsome, and as he stood 
Opera in his silver armor, or his blue dressing 
had sud- gown, and in his Restoration curls, he 
baby boy at last made Elsa an _ understandable 
last night ereature, by appearing the sort of per- 
any girl would surely regard as heay- 
direct answer to prayer, and could 
even- live till tea time without discovering 
was. 

Vocally, he was significant. The even- 
ness of his voice lifted him out of FS 
customary difficulties during the 
vocal quagmires of address to the 
By the time the famous narrative 
final act was reached, he had mounted to 
a summit of eloquence, from which the 
spirituality, the knightliness, the ardor 
and the humanness of Lohengrin shone 
through his admirably voiced impersona- 
tion like a revelation. 


his debut 
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Chicago Daily News, 1/21/28 


French tenor, an aristo- 
a singer of refinement 
and artistic excellence, brought to the 
role of Prince Dimitri an air which at 
once recalled the nobility of Russia in the 
time of the czar’s regime before the war, 
when a prince could do no wrong. He 
played his part with genuine intensity 
feeling, and he sang the music, such 
much better than we have ever 
before. It is not a grateful 
all that was possible 
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cratic opera person, 
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Says Harriet Van Emden 


sensitiveness which makes it 
emotional effects to 


are sensitive—it is 
possible for us to 
our audiences. 
“But this 
trol. The 
hearers 
emotions, 
within him 


this very 
feel and communicate 


lack of con 
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because he is lost 
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leader who 
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should 
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fervor 
because he 


into a 


but 


“Young artists should remember that perfect poise is as 
necessary on the concert stage as in a drawing room. The 
rustling of a program or the chatter of thoughtless peopl 
cannot be allowed to ruin a performance 

“We all have our share of unpleasant experiences. 
of the most disconcerting of mine took place in Java, where 
begin well aften ten o'clock. I had just com 
menced De Lange’s Dutch Serenade and was softly singing 
1 long pianissimo phrase when a cuckoo clock back stage 
started to announce eleven o'clock. What to do? Going 
on was impossible, and I stopped until the clock had done 
its work. I was disturbed and provoked, and went on with 
the program thinking that | would never regain my audience 
At the end of the performance a little old lady came to me 
and said that in all her years of concert-going she had 
never experienced so much pleasure as my singing had given 
her. 

“The moral? It is most important: No matter how 
small or unresponsive your audience may be (and all of us 
have had disappointing experiences) there is always at least 
one appreciative person present for whom to perform. To 
that one auditor, give of your very best, for as in the case 
of my little Dutch lady, one can never know for whom 
one is creating a red-letter day.’ 


One 


concerts 


them from coming to ‘the 


she seemed 


Inst titute, so far as she knew, and 
to feel that there was just as much music study 
going on today as there was before the days of broad 
casting. The Institute is now letting its light shine by 
means of the microphone and is broadcasting concerts and 
other matter as a simple and direct means of advertising. 
Having members on the faculty able to give recitals, the 
Institute should find direct appeal, such as the radio offers, 
valuable. As it is, even without the aid of broadcasting, 
the Institute is growing and growing and is taking its place 
with the other great musical institutions in the United States, 
of which our country should be so justly proud. 


Baltimore Likes Schenck Composition 
The Elliott Schenck’s 
In a Garden, by the Baltimore 
Gustave Strube, called forth 
press. The American said in part: “The number 
more than usual attention; it has a number of 
passages, and moments of passionate brooding.” 
The Morning Sun commented: “The impression is not one 
of intense but rather of retrospection, in which 
there is much of bygone happiness; sincerity and purpose are 
felt in the work, with decidedly interesting orchestration.” 
The New York radio station WOR broadcasted Schenck’s 
Idyl and Impression, January 13, by the French Trio (violin, 
flute and harp); much favorable comment followed 
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Bernard Ferguson Teaching and Concertizing 
Bernard Ferguson, in 


addition to conducting a vocal studio 


He 


in St Mo., is appearing in concert with success. 
with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Emil 
director; sang at the 100th Jubilee Concert of 
Louis Apollo Club, and also appeared with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in New Orleans on 
January 30. One of his many forthcoming engagements is at 
the Skilton 25th Anniversary Concert on May 3, this occasion 
marking the opening of the new auditorium in Lawrence, 


Louis, 
was soloist 
Oberhoffer 
the St 


“Perfect control in the low notes, and ability to reach and hold the 
highest, distinguished his performance as the work of an artist.” 
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COMPETITIVE AUDITIONS 
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SIX DEBUT RECITALS 
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i Mrs. Walter W. Naumburg 
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professional arti 
the Foundation as a 
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TALENT 

All applications must be made 
Ist and must i a complete recital program 
113 West New York City, 


tions will be held during the first week of April 


WALTER W. NAUMBURG 
Alexander I 
Willeke, 


sts who have not yet 
contribution to the 


in writing to the NAT 
For further particulars address—National Music League, 
who will conduct the preliminary auditions in March 


MUSICAL FOUNDATION 
ambert, Ernest Hutcheson, 


Grunwald 


Rubin Goldmark, 


Hugo 
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critics. Ex- 


MATURED 


ork recital reviewed by 
world in the disclosing of 
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Angel 


HARRIET VAN 





will sing Skilton’s | The peers 


Minneapolis shes Orchestra 


Kans., when he 
with the 


Lauer School of Creiiine inl Applied Music 
Issues Circular 


Alberta Lauer and Huddie Johnson, who have established 
The Lauer School of Creative and Applied Music in Stein- 
way Hall, New York, have issued an attractive preliminary 
circular anent their aims and purposes, and from it is 
gathered the following: 

“True musicianship exacts not only the 
instrument but the ability to create—to 
pression to one’s own thoughts. 

“Accordingly, two basic problems confront every student 
who aspires to this musicianship: what to express and how to 
express it. The competent teacher must help in the solution 
of both. 

“In the Lauer School every encouragement is given the 
student, young or mature, to assimilate and express his 
musical ideas and impressions. He is led into the field of 
musical accomplishment in such a way that he finds inspira- 
tion and zest for his own work. 

“Nor is Magee overlooked. Here its mastery is skilfully 
directed, s problems caretully analyzed, and their solution 
indicated. The student is taught intensive application, ab- 
solute precision and the science of practice at the outset. 
This eliminates uncertain results and enhances the probability 
of success. 

“Children are taught charming old folk songs and dances, 
and the simpler music of the great masters. Thus, there 
is a gradual awakening of. their rhythmic, harmonic and 
melodic instincts. 

“Older students are given a rich background of musical 
history and appreciation along with the study of harmony 
and composition. 

“The Lauer School is quick to recognize innate talent 
and ‘careful to develop expeditiously the medium for its 
artistic expression. Unsatisfied with teaching mere technical 
facility, the Lauer School seeks to impart to the student 
the significance in every shade of musical expression, and 
to enlighten the avenues of creative thought.” 

A special feature is the free scholarship announcement 
(embracing more especially the piano department) to be 
awarded to talented and deserving students, consisting of 
lessons for one or more terms of ten weeks each. -Applica- 
tion must be made at the school, and audition-periods will 
be named. It is important to know that Miss Lauer, pianist 
and teacher, has a record of fine success in both capacities, 
re ss notices from widely separated points testifying to this; 

Asheville, N. C., Monroe, Mich., Detroit and J acksonville 
praise her both as pianist and instructor. 

Those associated with the Misses Lauer and Johnson are: 
(Advisory Board) Edward Dickinson, Carl Friedberg, Ernest 
Schelling, Franklin Robinson, David Eric Berg; (Members 
of the Faculty) Alberta Lauer, Dr. Edouard Hesselberg, 
Dr. J. A. Samuels, James Montague, Mme. Lina P. Kreuder, 
Estelle Platt, Charlotte Kendall Hull, Alexandra Soundstrom, 
Huddie Johnson, Katherine Culyer, Grace Elliott; the de- 
partments and activities are as follows: piano, violin, 
violoncello, voice, diction, languages, creative harmony, com- 
position, music appreciation, normal courses, children’s 
classes, folk dancing and pageantry. 


mastery of an 
give musical ex- 


Caruso Bust for Columbia University 


A bronze bust of the late Enrico Caruso, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, has been presented- to the Casa 
Italiana, the Institute of Italian Culture at Columbia Uni- 
versity, by George A. Zabriskie of New York. It has 
been pls ced on an antique chest in the main entrance hall 
of the Casa 

The coe of the bust was by Gianni Viafora of New York. 
It was made into bronze by Commander Riccardo Bertelli 


of Br rooklyn. 
Minnie Hubbard Plays Ancient Violin 


Minnie Hubbard played 
riolins in existence. 


At the Minneapolis Music Show, 
upon one of the oldest and most valuable v 
The violin is known as The Henry IV and was completed 
by Antonius and Heironimus Amati of Cremona, Italy, in 
1595. The violin was played at the concert on January 18. 
Upon the insistence of the owners, Lyon & Healy of Chicago, 
the violin was brought to Minneapolis by a spe -cial messenger 
from Chicago and taken back in the same manner. 


Abby Morrison Ricker in Opera Soliloquies 


Abby Morrison Ricker, soprano, will present songs and 
opera soliloquies, sung and acted in costume, at the Charles 
Hopkins Theater, New York, on February 5. The songs 
will be selected from the works of Respighi, Ravel, Car- 
penter, Wolf-Ferrari, Debussy and Cowles, and L’Oracolo 
and Carmen will be drawn from for the soliloquies. The 
soprano will have Mary Brubaker, harpist, as her assistant. 
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ees ““ONE OF THE MAJOR VIRTUOSIz 
OF THE DAY.’’—New York Times. 


OISEIWITSCH 


who gave a New York recital on January 2, 
played at the Musical Forum on January 8, and 
gave a second New York recital on January 22. 


AS RECORDED BY THE NEW YORK PRESS 


The G minor Ballade of Chopin made up a program that gave 
opportunity for the display of his known talents in the interpretation of music of 
this school. He brought a virile and authoritative touch to the Schumann suite 
and a beautiful singing tone, refined taste and romantic expressiveness to th 
Chopin works. He was especially successfui in bringing out the suave melody 
of the Chopin Prelude in D flat and the fleetness and lightness of the F minor 


Etude with admirable clarity and varied color.—Times 


Moiseiwitsch’s well-poised conceptions and ingratiating artifices of tone and 


technique may be taken for granted whenever he elects to make one of his illumin 
ative preachments before his faithful and crowded following {merican 


His dynamics were excellent, and his ten highly-trained fingers were capabl 
of swift flowing liquid cadenzas of the softest texture, or the thunderous reverbera- 


tions of the grandest fortissimo.— Sun. 


Ravel’s Jeux d’Eau purled in rhythmic grace, while Palmgren’s Rococo exem 
plified Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s sorcery in carving dainty cameos, and Medtner and 
Chopin his ability to overwhelm with virtuosity —IV orld 


Kreisleriana, by Schumann, was admirably interpreted.—/os 


There were many passages beautifully played when the pianist would readily 
stir the fancy by a surpassingly beautiful legato touch, finished finger work and 


exquisite poetic insight—Sun 


The Chopin Etudes, Opus 10, No. 7, and Opus 25, No. 5, were quite extra 
ordinary exhibitions of bravura pianism. The former of the two, in fact, created 
such a furore that it had to be repeated. In its rendition, remarkable for clarity 
and crispness, despite extreme velocity of tempo, Mr. Moiseiwitsch brought his 


concert to an unexpected climax.—H orld 


He is among the first of our pianists. His execution is almost flawless, his 
style is both individual and commanding, and his tone has controlled power and 


illuminating clarity—Herald Tribune. 


Lovely piano playing, crucibled through the mind and feeling of a highly musi 
cal nature. Thoroughly master of technique and of keyboard coloring and 
dynamics, he is enabled to give himself wholly to the matter of interpretation, 


which he does with basic earnestness and a richly poetical imagination Imerican 


His performance was something more than a mere recital, for Mr 
Moiseiwitsch is an experienced musician, with the added gift of poetry 

One seldom hears nowadays the equal of his charm in the nocturne in E. major 
The F minor ballade was his crowning achievement of the afternoon 


| 1 
I 


re hall was dark 


The audience was insatiable. Despite his frequent encores, 
before the worshippers would consent to go home.—t1 orld 
These performances were characterized by authority, individuality and pro 
jecting power. . . A pianist gifted with an exceptionally brilliant technique 
The playing was always that of a musician of intellect, poetical feeling, 
personality It was never irrelevant, and was always significant rl 


outstanding facts of this recital are the understanding, the varied moods, the 


commanding conceptions of the artist Mr. Moiseiwitsch is one of the major 
virtuosi of the day. When he plays one recognizes the greatness of musi Th 
occasion was one of those which justify the existence of the solo pianist and the 


This photograph was made during a Moiseiwitsch recital at pianist's. recital.— T'smes. 


Osaka, Japan Mr. Moiseiwitsch gave a brilliant performance.—H crald 


wonenurace aves is Tao FEBRUARY 12 at TOWN HALL | 


IN AMERICA NEXT SEASON 











Tour Beginning January 1929 Now Booking 


Management: RICHARD COPLEY, 10 East 43 Street, New York 
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John Prindle Scott’s New Publications 


Ten new anthem arrangements of Scott’s sacred songs 
have recently been issued, including a new four-part mixed 
voice edition of The Voice in the Wilderness; others are 
The Trumpet Shall Sound, The Messengers of Peace, There 
is a Land of Pure Delight, and Come Ye Thankful People. 


President of Chicago Musical College to Teach Durin?, Summer Master Session 


Many 
Herbert Witherspoon, who was elected preside nt of the 
Chicago Musical College in July, 1925, was probably the first 
singer to o¢ 1 post. Mr. Witherspoon’s prominence 

result artistic knowledge and actual accomplish- of hearing Mr. Witherspoon’s instruction, though no individ- 

Not a thorough musician as ual attention will be given them and they cannot be allowed 
his experies in all hes of musical endeavor has to interrupt lessons by asking questions. Punctuality at les- 


Withers eo n’s sons will be essential and no auditor can be admitted once 
at this the un 


Herbert Witherspoon's Activities at the School 

opportunity given to a limited number of auditors to be pres- 
ent at the private m Wednesday and Friday after- 
These auditors wi il have the inestimable advantage 


lessons 
noons. 
is the 
ment it singer, but 
well 
beet 


Tam 
successes are 
time lesson has beg 
x the summer mas 
it nel tery Richard Bonelli Pleases Kansas City 

Richard Bonelli, baritone of the 
Company, recently scored success when he 
Fritschy’s concert series at Kansas City. The Kansas City 
Times said: “Bonelli is young, has a big and a beautiful 
voice, and sings in one of the two styles people love to hear— 
the Italian style, of course. Mr. Bonelli’s Eri tu, from 
The Masked Ball, showed him at the height of his ‘powers. 
Naturally there was a storm of applause after it, rewarded 
at last by Tschaikowsky’s Serenade of Don Juan, another 
tour de force for the baritone.” Mr. Bonelli has returned 
to Chicago, where he is continuing his operatic successes 
and from where he will go with the company for its Boston 
At the close of the tour he will resume his recital 
with appearances in the South, a concert in 
Hall, New York, and his annual Atwater-Kent 


Chicago Civic Opera 
sang in Walter 


season 
activities 
Carnegie 
recital 


Althouse Has a Busy January 
Althouse began the 1928 
January engagements, two being in New 
January 8 he sang the leading role of Tannhauser with 
Johanna Gadski at the Century Theater. As the last note 
was sung, he rushed away to catch a train for a concert in 
London, Ontario, the next day, January 9. Three days 
later January 12, he sang the leading role in The Love of 
The Three Kings with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany in Philadelphia, Again he left immediately to 


with five added 


York City. On 


Paul season 


Pa 
sing in New York the next day in a joint recital at Mecca 
Temple, January 13. On January he gave another 
recital in Hartford, Conn. 
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In view « ie great value of the cl the Chicago 
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Cahier in Opera 


Mme. Cahier has been the recipient of many 


National League of 


New 
York, 


York Chamber Music Society at the 
and that at the first Roosevelt Musicale. 
Cahier will sing for the Beethoven 
in company with Olga Samaroff, Ossip 
and a string ensemble. On March 4 she 
Her appearance as Carmen with the 
being awaited 
\mneris in 


the 


with 


is 


as her 


congratula- 
tions on the great success and the hearty reception she received 
at her concerts for the 
women in Washington and Philadelphia ; 
of 
New 
February 13 Mme 
ciation, 
witsch, 
Cincinnati. 
phia Grand Opera Company 
interest as well 
has had great success in Europe 


American Pen- 
also at the concert 
Plaza, 

On 
Asso- 
Gabrilo- 
sings in 
Philadel- 
great 
Aida, parts in which she 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 
composer. 
The popular False Prophet for 
three-part ladies’ voices. 

On January 15, nine of his anthems and sacred solos were 
sung over radio stations WEAF and WRC by a mixed 
quartetat an interdenominational church service, when Mr. 
Scott spoke a few words to the congregation of listeners. 
Late in February he expects to go to Washington, D. C., 
fora a second spring season. 


has also been published 














tor) 


H. 7. Parker in 
script: 


The Boston Ev 


ening Tran- 


,’ Mr. Gebhard writes 
; the old hands from Sym 

1; 1 red TO HIS SKILL and ardor; 
FROM THE PIANO HE HIMSELF THREW 


OFF KINDLING SPARKS. 
With -Mr. Gebh 


clap 


now 


“Divertissement” 
and clapped them 
fellow-townsman, but 
r 1 for a good job well done 
PRAISE BE! MR. GEBHARD KNOWS HOW! 
HE _CAN WRITE FOR PIANO AND ACCOM- 
PLISH WHAT HE INTENDS. HE CAN WRITE 
FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA AND MAKE 
BOTH DO HIS INTENSIVE WILL. HE CAN 
WRITE FOR CHAMBER ORCHESTRA; perceive 
that it may give n now fused, now isolated voices; 
He proceeds moreover, 
with a clear mind and a firm will. THERE IS SUB- 
STANCE IN THIS “DIVERTISSEMENT,” 
MOOD AS WELL AS MANIPULATION; while 
t every turn the matter and the medium are one. 
sebhard all schools 
musical design; he is in- 


ard and his 
Is 
for a 


we 
our han 
1 


erel irom regard 


use either to bic purpose. 


is of 


With 
dt 
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in Jordan Hall, 


PRESS TRIBUTES 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS OF 


HEINRICH GEBHARD’S «ew 


DIVERTISSEMENT for PIANO and CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


At Premiére Performance with Boston Chamber Orchestra (Nicolas Slonimsky, conduc- 
December 20, 1927, with the composer as soloist. 


Boston, 


filtrating it with suggestion; piano and orchestra shall 
be his speech. Whatever the procedure or the device, 
in it goes so long suits his end. Usually it is 
well always it is well applied. 


Che hazy 
tion; the 
chestra sounds more richly, the piano is carrying for- 
ward the pattern; the climax beats high; again de- 
scends the suffusing tonal haze. The second division 
for rhythm. The piano snaps with it—-true 
instrument of percussion, modern style The or- 
chestra takes the Single instruments fling out 
and flare. From measure to measure an exu- 
berant music; kicks up a final heel; shouts and is 
still, THERE IS INVENTION AND IMAGINA- 
TION WITHIN IT; UPON IT A PERSONAL 
STAMP. 


as it 
contrived; 


beginning touches the imagina- 
to glow; the or- 


hot and 


gradually music begins 


is all 


dare 


tosses 


Roy R. Gardner in The Boston Herald: 


Many people are eager to hear what a sound musi- 
cian like Mr. Gebhard will do with music in a mod- 
ern way; PLEASED THEY WERE TO FIND 
OUT HOW WELL HE KNEW HOW TO MAKE 
HIS INSTRUMENTS SOUND, how neatly he 


adorned his straightforward melodies with the har- 


Management: A. H. Handley, 162 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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monic how interestingly he ex- 
perimented with rhythm, with what ingenuity he con- 
trived the surprises now a musical necessity. AD- 
MIRABLY HE PLAYED HIS PIANO PART, 
with a firmness, an energy, a sonority, that gave the 
evening a certain stoutness of texture it did not al- 
ways enjoy. 


devices of the day; 


Warren Storey Smith in the Boston Post: 


The real pleasure of the evening began with Hein- 
rich Gebhard’s ingenious, musicianly, and ALTO- 
GETHER CHARMING “DIVERTISSEMENT” 
for piano and chamber orchestra, in which THE 
COMPOSER WAS THE SOLOIST and which 
PROVOKED FROM THE GOOD-SIZED AUDI- 
ENCE A STORM OF APPLAUSE. 


L.A. Sloper in The Christian Science Moni- 
tor: 


Heinrich Gebhard’s “Divertissement” for piano and 
chamber orchestra, with the composer as soloist, is a 
CAPTIVATING PIECE in two divisions, one pas- 
toral, one stormy. It UTILIZES MODERN DE- 
VICES WHILE RELYING ON SOLID THE- 
MATIC MATERIAL, and it is rhythmically alive. 


BALDWIN PIANO USED 
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After His Sensational Success With 
Chicago Civic Opera Company 


THE DELEGATES TO THE FIFTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE CIVIC MUSIC ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Have Requested 
THE CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, Inc. 


DEMA E. HARSHBARGER, President 


TO ARRANGE A CONCERT TOUR 
Season 1928-1929 


VANNI- MARCOUX 


“ONE OF THE GREATEST RECITAL ARTISTS” 


Eugene Stinson in Chicago Daily Journal, January 23, 1928 


That Vanni-Marcoux, baritone of the Chicago Opera, is one of the greatest 
of recital artists will surprise none who have seen in him at the Auditorium 
more than a surpassingly fine and resourceful actor. 

His appearance in a brief program, as guest of the Arts Club last night, 
established him as what Vanni-Marcoux himself, with some amusement, relates 
the Parisian public earlier found itself unexpectedly forced to admit him to be, 
a singer whose understanding and taste and vocal skill perfectly encompass the 
recitalist’s art. 

His voice is rich in shading, rather than in color, and its resonance, com- 
bined with his exemplary diction, lay bare within a succession.of phrases turned 
with the greatest elegance and imaginativeness a singularly perspicacious and 
lithe-minded interpreter’s round and choicely modulated tale of what gaiety and 
charm and nobility and grace and power and reserve reside within the handful 
of songs through which he makes an evening seem extraordinarily full. 

It will be one of the most enjoyable occasions of the season, when this 
shrewd and sweeping artist gives a public recital in Chicago. He will set new 
standards when he does so. Frederick Schauwecker was his admirable accom- 
panist. 





RE-ENGAGED AS STAR BARITONE 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA CO., SEASON 1928-1929; MARCH-APRIL, 1928 AT CASINO, 
MONTE CARLO; MAY, PARIS GRAND OPERA—MONNA VANNA, BORIS GODOUNOFF; 
JUNE, PARIS OPERA COMIQUE—DON QUIXOTE; JULY-AUGUST, DEAUVILLE; OC- 
TOBER-NOVEMBER 1928 CONCERT TOUR OF U. S. A. 
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DrespeN Opera’s Cuorus IN Passive RESISTANCE 
The chorus of the Staatsoper has gone on pas- 
innovation here. They have, since the 
beginning of the new year, been singing in such a manner 
as to evoke the justified protests of press and public. The 
reason is that they are vainly demanding an increase of their 
which, according to a manifesto edited by the chorus 
members, ranges between 240 and 310 Marks a month, 
vhile the ballet members only draw from 120 to 200 Marks. 


M. R. 


Mignon and Werther. She will return to Paris 
Mozart Festival in the spring. N. 


DRESDEN. 
sive resistance—an 


pay 


J UBILEE 
Theater of this city com- 


HistoricAL THEATER’S 
Pracue.—The Neues Deutsches 
memorated the 40th anniversary of its erection with a fes- 
tival performance of Die Meistersinger, with which the 
house was originally opened. The theater has played an 
important role in German operatic history ; its first director 
was Angelo Neumann—the first manager to play Wagner’s 
Nibelungen Ring outside of Bayreuth. Among the con- 
ductors who began their careers at this house are such men 
as Erich Kleiber, Otto Klemperer, Franz Schalk, Karl 
Muck, Leo Blech and others.. Alexander Moissi, Reinhardt’s 
star who has just played in America, also made his début at 
this theater R. M. 


CONCERT A STILL GREATER SUCCESS 

Rome.—Erich Kleiber‘s second concert at the 
was an even more pronounced success than the first. Schu- 
bert, Respighi, Schreker’s The Birthday of the Infanta 
(which was a first performance for the Augusteo and was 


KLEIBER'’S SECOND 


Augusteo 





A PLAN for Artist Concerts 
in YOUR City! 
Known as the 


“Civic Music Association Plan” 





Now operating with Financial Success 
in over One Hundred Cities 


CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE (Inc. 


DEMA E. HARSHBARGER, Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 
Ward A. French, Vice-Pres. and Field Mgr. 


Auditorium Tower Chicago, IIl. 











warmly applauded) and Beethoven’s Leonora overture No. 
3 completed the program. ef 


MAKES 
PRAGUE Erich Kleiber, 


PRAGUE RE-ENTREE 
director and first conductor of 
the Berlin State Opera, returned to this city (where his 
fame began as conductor of the German Opera) for one 
concert at the head of the Philharmonic Orchestra. Kleiber 
conducted the Meistersinger Prelude, Brahms’ Third Sym- 
phony and Mahler's Fourth with a truly triumphant suc- 
The huge hall was sold out and Kleiber received ova- 
Coming from a guest appearance with the same or- 
chestra at Vienna, Kleiber has gone to Rome, where he has 
invited to direct two concerts of the Augusteo Or- 
chestra B 
Busser Busy on New Opera 

Henri Busser is now writing an opera on a libretto 
Nosiére, entitled Le Pucelle de Belleville. A 
one-act musical fantasy, La Pie Borgne, by the same com 
poser, will be given its first performance this month at 
the Opéra Comique N. vE B. 


Max 


EricH KLEeIBER TRIUMPHANT 


cess. 


tions. 


} 
peen 


Paris 
by Fernand 


VON SCHILLINGS FOR KONIGSBERG 
Max von Schillings, the eminent German com 
ser-conductor, — rly director of the Berlin Staatsoper, 
has just consented to become director of the Opera and con- 
ductor of the Symphony Concerts in Konigsberg. T 


THOSE “MopEeRNIZED” OPERETTAS 


Following upon the recent Berlin “moderniza 
The Mikado (which has evoked protests 
result in a law suit by Sullivan's heirs), 


EIPSI( 
f Sullivan's 
vill probably 


FPebtrwery 2, L9Z 


the Leipsic Opéra has now given an equally “topical” new 
version of Johann Strauss’ Die Fledermaus. A prelude was 
interpolated which takes place in a running motor car; the 
Csardas, the big voeal number of Act 2, was replaced by a 
jazz song and the entire act transformed into a revue scene. 
It is announced that the firm of Weinberger, the Vienna 
publishers of Johann Strauss’ works, have registered a pro- 
test in court, jointly with Mme. Adele Strauss, —_— of 
the composer. ae 
Dessau Hears 
Dessau.—Das Wogenross, a romantic opera by Kurt 
Atterberg, who is highly esteemed in his native Sweden, had 
its first performanc outside of the composer's home country 
at the Opera here. Its music, strongly Swedish in char- 
acter and utilizing Swedish national themes, had a fine suc- 
and the composer, who was personally present, was 
heartily acclaimed. Following this opera, Atte rberg’s ballet, 
The Foolish Virgin, was given under the composer’s baton; 
it is music strongly influenced by Grieg. R. 
PROMINENT PraGue Critic DEAD 
PRAGUE (CZECHOSLOVAKIA ).—Dr. Felix Adler, 
of the Bohemia, the Prague daily, and one of the leading 
musical writers of Czechoslovakia, died at the age of 52 
from paralysis. He was a Viennese by birth and was for 
22 years with his paper. Adler was intimately acquainted 
with many famous musicians. R. M 


New SWEbDISH OPERA 


cess, 


music critic 


Bupapest Puts Tasoo oN BAKER AND MISTINGUETT 
3uDAPEST.—The increasing number of invading guest art 
ists and ensembles and the attendant protests from the local 
artists have at last prompted the Budapest authorities to 
inaugurate protective measures and a sort of Monroe doc- 
trine in things theatrical. The proposed engagements of 
Josefine Baker, the negro dancer, and of Mistinguett, the 
Parisian Revue star, have had to be definitely called off, and 
a German Revue company has been forbidden entrance into 
Hungary. A 


Warsaw Opera Has “NatTIoNAL” SEASON 


WarsAw.—The local Opera has opened its season with a 
historical cycle of operas by Polish authors, reaching from 
Moniuszko to the young Polish composers. Szymanowski, 
Rozycki, Joteyko, and Wieniawski, these being represented 
by their works which are permanently in the Warsaw Opera’s 
repertory. The “novelty” of the cycle was Moniuszko’s 
rarely heard opera, The Countess, which brought the auspi- 
cious début of Eva Bandrowska, a talented niece of the once 
famous Wagner singer, Alexander Bandrowski. M. O 

Brestau Opera Gets New “GENERAL” 

3RESLAU.—At the end of the current season Fritz Cortol- 
ezis will retire from his post as general musical director of 
this city, and Richard Lert from Mannheim will succeed him 
in the same capacity. Cortolezis proposes to limit his activi- 
ties to composing in the future. His new opera, The Lost 
Florin, will be produced by him, for the first time anywhere. 
at Breslau, prior to his retirement. # 

Horst Succeeps VAUGHAN WILLIAMS IN Bacu CuHorr 

Lonvon.—Dr. Vaughan Williams, one of England’s most 
noted composers, is retiring from his present position as 
musical director of the Bach Choir at the end of this season. 
He will be succeeded by another eminent composer, Gustav 
Holst. M. S. 

CoLoGNE Opera Gets New Drrector 

former Bayreuth tenor and for 
many years past General Intendant of the Cologne Opera, 
retires from that post at the end of this season. The most 
auspicious candidates for his job are Dr. Otto Erhardt, stage 
director of the Dresden Opera; Dr. Horth, director of the 
Berlin Opera; Intendant Kehm of Stuttgart; and Director 
Trede, of Zurich. Pz 

New York PIANIst 

CoLocne.—Grace S. Castagnetta, a young and highly gifted 
New York pianist, made an extraordinarily successful debut 
in Cologne. Her program included works by Liszt, Mac- 
Dowell, Scott, Ravel and a nocturne composed by herself. 


CoLoGNe.—Fritz Rémond, 


MAKES SuccessFUL CoLoGNE Desut 


Viola Klaiss Featured in Due Composition 


Viola Klaiss has won the distinction of being the only 
woman organist feauered by the Stanley Company of 
America. Recently she opened a guest-organist engagement 
at the Allegheny Theatér.in Philadelphia, where she was 
enthusiastically received, and where she won much applause 
for a novelty of her own composition. One Philadelphia 
paper noted that “Miss Klaiss scarcely needs any introduc- 
tion to Philadelphia music lovers. She has won legions of 
admirers by her work here.” Miss Klaiss is a member of 
a musical family, her brother, William Klaiss, being organist 
at the Philadelphia Stanley Theater, and her father con- 
ductor of the Klaiss Symphony Orchestra. 


William Reddick 


home of 
called 


A Daughter to Mr. and Mrs. 


a little daughter arrived at the 


On January 16, 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. 
Mary. 


She has been 


Reddick. 
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NEW 


HUCO TRIO xx 


this tiny orchestra has spread abroad the 
interpreted with that sincere 
artists, and delight 
February 26, 





“For a decade 

message of beautiful music, 

devotion which spells success to the 

to the auditors."-—New York American 

1927. 

The Elshuco Trio uses the Steinway piano and records 
for the Brunswick 


William Willem Aurelio 


ROLL- WILLEKE-GIORNI 


“In the Beethoven Trio in E flat, their transparent 
tonal ensemble made the classic a living voice of har- 
monious beauty, winning the audience’s warm tribute.” 
—New York Times, January 29, 1927. 


Management: Emma Jeannette Brazier, 
100 West 80th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Pictorial Biography of Johann Strauss, October25, 1825-June 3, 1899 
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[THE carefree Bohemianism, the jollity, hu- 

mor and sentimentality which characterized 
the Vienna of the first half of the nineteenth 
century all were reflected in the music of her 
composers of that period. It was not until well 
along in the latter half of the century that such 
names as Brahms, Bruckner, Hugo Wolf, 
Mahler and others became identified with music 
in the Austrian capital. 

The violin- playing conductor - composer, 
standing, and at times dancing, in front of his 
own band, and presenting the latest popular 
music, was a national institution in Austria. Of 
all the dance forms the most popular was, of 
course, the waltz, played with that delightful 
Viennese lilt which was produced by a slight 


(Lithograph by Kriehuber, 1835.) 
Strauss, senior, and Lanner were associated 
for five years, and a true friendship united the 
two; then they separated. One day Lanner 
felt ill and unable to compose a new waltz 
which (although not a note of it had as yet 
been written) had already been announced 
for performance. He sent for his friend 
Strauss and importuned him “for goodness 
sake, get an idea quickly;” the new waltz 
was completed in time for the concert. A 
short time later Strauss, who in consequence 
of this episode realized his own worth, left 
the Lanner quartet and founded his own 
orchestra; from that time on Strauss, senior, 
was considered one of the foremost conduc- 
tors and composers of Vienna. He under- 
took concert tours through Austria 
which were so successful that he soon ex- 
tended them to Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France and England. In 1845 he became 
conductor of the Court balls in Vienna. 


Johann Strauss, the Waltz King 


anticipation of the second beat, with the sugges- 
tion of a breath-pause before the third. 

Johann Strauss, Sr., was an excellent musi- 
cian, who considerably raised the standard of 
dance music. To the vivacity and rhythmic and 
melodious charm that characterized the dances 
of his predecessors and contemporaries he 
added a wealth of harmony and of orchestration 
that won for him the title of “the father of the 
waltz.” It devolved upon Johann, Jr., by 
far the most gifted of his three sons, to carry 
on, improve upon and complete the work of 
his father. This he did in such a manner 


(2) JOHANN STRAUSS. 
(From an oil-painting by W. Weingart, 1899.) 


This portrait shows Johann Strauss in his seventy-fourth year, at which advanced 
age he was still busily composing. At this time he was working on the score of his 
only ballet, Aschenbrédel, which he personally conducted at the Royal Opera. 
Soon, however, he fell a victim to a serious attack of bronchitis, which malady carried 
him off in a short time. Strauss here has the appearance of a much younger man. 


that he very soon eclipsed the elder Johann in 
fame and actual achievement. He became the 
undisputed “waltz king,” the idol of Vienna, 
and toured Europe with his own orchestra, 
everywhere scoring unprecedented successes 
His waltzes, over four hundred in number, and 
his matchless operettas are too well known to 
require discussion here—they are classics 
among popular music, and popular among classi- 
cal music. His Kaiser Walzer, considered by 
many his finest waltz, has been called a waltz 
symphony. His seemingly inexhaustible flow 
of charming, sprightly melody is supplemented 
by a genuine musical finesse and a skill in or- 
chestral setting that make him a composer of 
light music who has never been surpassed. 


(3) JOHANN STRAUSS, JUNIOR. 
(The subject of this biography.) 
(Lithograph by Kriehuber, 1853.) 

Johann Strauss, junior—called Jean by his 
family and Schani by the Viennese—was 
born on October 25, 1825, the oldest child 
of the twenty-one year old waltz composer, 
Johann Strauss, senior. His father destined 
him for a commercial career. On one oc- 
casion, however, young Johann, during a lec- 
ture in the school, suddenly started to sing 
songs for the entertainment of his fellow 
students, in consequence of which he was ex- 
pelled. This made him free to dedicate him- 
self to his true love, music. After a short 
period of instruction in composition and 
violin playing, the nineteen year old youth 
made his debut as conductor of his own band, 
introducing a number of his own composi- 
tions. A few years later he was counted 
among the celebrities of Vienna. Unfort 
unately there is not a single early picture 
of Strauss in existence today. 


(4) JOHANN STRAUSS. 
(Lithograph by Kriehuber, 1855.) 
After the death of his father (1849) Johann 
Strauss became leader of his orphaned or- 
chestra. Although the players made it pretty 
hard for the twenty-four year old leader, he 
succeeded in raising the discipline and the 
standard of the band to such a degree that 
it soon was considered one of the finest 
bodies of its kind, not only in Vienna but in 
all Europe. In his concerts the composer 
presented not only light music, but also num- 
bers from the classical literature. Strauss 
was one of the first to propagate Wagner's 
works by performing excerpts from his 
operas (including even Tristan and Isolde). 
Wagner said of Strauss, “A single Strauss 
waltz is richer in charm, finesse and intrinsic 
musical value than most of the labored and 
artificial products of more serious com- 
posers. 


(5) JOSEPH STRAUSS. 
(From a Lithograph.) 


In 1853 Johann Strauss took a cure in Gas- 
tein. He asked his younger brother, Joseph, 
who was by profession a builder, to sub- 
stitute for him as leader of his orchestra. 
Joseph, who had learned neither to play the 
violin nor to conduct, took up the task un- 
willingly, but he acquitted himself so suc- 
cessfully that from that time on his fate was 
sealed; he became associate conductor of 
Strauss’ orchestra. Joseph Strauss was an 
excellent musician who also achieved great 
success as a composer. His best known com- 
position is the waltz, “Dorfschwalben aus 
Oesterreich” (Village Swallows from Aus- 
tria). He died in his forty-third year from 
a hemorrhage of the brain, which, it is said, 
was caused by the excitement occasioned the 
conscientious conductor by a wrong entrance 
on the part of one of the first violins. 


(6) JOHANN STRAUSS. 
(In the first half of the seventies.) 
(From a photograph.) 

In 1872, Strauss accepted an invitation to 
conduct fourteen monster concerts in Bos- 
ton and four in New York. Of the first of 
these Strauss said: “On the platform were 
thousands of singers and orchestral players 

om I was supposed to direct. To con- 
trol these gigantic forces, I had the aid of a 
hundred assistant conductors. In the audi- 
ence were 100,000 people. The Blue Danube 
waltz was on the program. At the end of 
the concert, the huge multitude gave me an 
ovation.” Years later his youngest brother, 
Eduard, 
orchestra which at that time was considered 
the finest of its kind in Europe. Eduard 
started with a prolonged engagement in 
St Louis, and then toured the United States 

with great success, 


visited America with a Viennese - 


(7) JOHANN STRAUSS. 
(Lithograph made in the second half of the 
fifties.) 

In 1854 Strauss made a contract with the 
directors of the Zarsko-Selo Railroad to 
conduct for several months each summer in 
Pawlowsk, near St. Petersburg. He received 
the sum of 40,000 rubles per season, an ex- 
traordinary sum in those days. During these 
visits to Russia, Strauss, who was also a 
great “artist in love making,” experienced 
one of the most extraordinary adventures of 
his career. He was inveigied into becoming 
affanced with a young lady at whose home 
he had frequently been a guest. On the way 
to the marriage ceremony the unhappy 
bridegroom fled to neutral territory, namely 
the Austrian Embassy. Here he hid for 
fourteen days until the Ambassador suc- 
ceeded in settling the matter, thus avoiding 
possible serious consequences for Strauss. 
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(11) JOHANN STRAUSS, 
(Lithograph by Mayerhofer, end of the 
Sixties.) 
(9) JOHANN STRAUSS. Naturally, the much feted artist was oc- 


(8) JOHANN STRAUSS IN HUNTING : 
casionally the object of adverse criticism. 


COSTUME. 

(From a drawing by Horovitz, 1896.) 
In the nineties, Kaiser Wilhelm II of Ger- 
many frequently took part in the royal Aus- 
trian hunting parties held by Kaiser Franz 
Joseph, and his pictures in hunting costume 
were exhibited in Vienna, creating a new 
fashion in sport dress, which Strauss affected 
during his annual summer vacation in Ischl. 
This drawing by Horevitz, which is con- 
sidered one of Strauss’ best likenesses, was 
widely disseminated as a picture postal card 
bearing the inscription, “Meister Johann 
Strauss;” but Strauss procured as many of 
the cards as he could and crossed out the 
word Meister, eventually prevailing on the 

publishers to omit the title thereafter. 


(12) JOHANN STRAUSS (in the begin- 
ning of the sixties. 
From a Lithograph. 
Strauss, who often changed the manner of 
his hirsute adornment, grew a full beard in 
the beginning of the sixties. At that time, 
notwithstanding his constant appearances in 
public, the number of his compositions had 
reached three hundred. 


(Photographed about 1870.) 


While Offenbach and Suppé were celcbrat- 
ing genuine triumphs with their operettas in 
Vienna, director Steiner of the Theater an 
der Wien and Mrs. Jetty Strauss (wife) 
sought to induce master Johann to compose 
a light opera. The compeser's wife pur- 
loined several of her husband’s waltzes, had 
texts written to them, and they were per- 
formed for the astonished composer at a 
rehearsal in the Theater an der Wien. The 
experiment was entirely successful, and soon 
the first operetta of the master was pro- 
duced. On February 10, 1871, Indigo and 
the Forty Robbers was performed at the 
Theater an der Wien with tremendous suc- 
cess. 


(13) JOHANN STRAUSS PLAYING 
TAROCK. 
(From a photograph.) 
Strauss was a passionate Tarock player 
(Tarock is the national Austrian card 
game). Billiards, of which he was also fond, 
did not suffice to give him the relaxation he 
sought from his feverish activities; but at 
this card game he found complete rest and 
forgetfulness. The roguish expression on the 
face of the master in this picture used to 
appear whenever a good hand had been 
dealt him. 


(10) JOHANN STRAUSS, 
in the beginning of the nineties. 
Just as Verdi wrote his first comic opera, 
Falstaff, at an advanced age, Strauss com- 
posed his first serious opera, Ritter Pazman, 
at the age of sixty-seven. It was given an 
excellent performance at the Royal Opera 
in Vienna, but met with slight success. “The 
work,” wrote Hanslick, “is not lacking in 
musicianship and skillful treatment, but what 
is missing in it is our dear, old Johann 
Strauss.” 


) JOHANN STRAUSS, 1895. 
(From an oil-painting by Franz von 

Lenbach.) 
The famous Munich portrait-painter begged 
of Strauss the opportunity to paint his por- 
trait, and Strauss, complying with the re- 
quest, journeyed to Munich for the sittings. 
The portrait, while it cannot be said to be 
an exact likeness, shows to a remarkable 
degree the animation of Strauss’ features, 
and seems to reflect his very soul. During 
the sittings Lenbach kept all traces of weari- 
ness from his subject’s face by engaging him 
in interesting conversation about Bismarck 

and Wagner. 


The following appeared in an important 
Viennese paper towards the end of the six- 
ties: “Be it stated that the waltzes of Mr. 
Strauss not only lack spontaneous invention, 
but also miss entirely the true character of 
dance music. Their effect on the musically 
educated ear is absolutely frightful.” And 
Hanslick, the well-known Vienna _ critic, 
characterized Strauss’ waltzes as _ feeble, 
artificial and reminiscent. Many of Hanslick’s 
critical dicta with regard to the works of 
composers who were striving to do some- 
thing new were disproved by later events. 
In the case of Strauss the unstinted approval 
of the world refuted his judgment. 


(15) JOHANN STRAUSS, 1874-1875. 
(Engraving by W. Krauskopf.) 
On April 5, 1874, the operetta, Die Fleder- 
maus, had its first performance at the 
Theater an der Wien. A Vienna paper wrote 
of this premiere, “The enthusiasm with 
which Strauss was greeted continued una- 
bated throughout the evening. Every num- 
ber elicited hearty applause and at the end 
of each act Strauss, bathed in perspiration, 
was compelled to hurry from the conduc- 
tor’s stand and acknowledge the thunderous 
applause from the footlights. Many of 
the numbers had to be repeated.” 


(16) VIENNA. 


(Lithograph made in the first half of the 


19th century.) 


“I attribute the development of my talent 


to the 


beloved city of my birth, Vienna, 


whose soil gave me my talent, in whose at- 


mosphere float the melodies which my ear 
gathered, my heart adopted and my hand 
wrote down—my Vienna, the city of song 
and joy, the city of beautiful women who in- 
spire and enchant every artist in Vienna, the 
heart of our beautiful, blessed Austria—the 
golden city.” (From an address by Johann 
Strauss at the celebration of his fiftieth an- 
niversary as an artist.) To those who have 
never seen Vienna, this rapturous praise of 
the “Danube-city” might seem merely a 
rhetorical flight on the part of the speaker 
on the festive occasion in question. But 
those who knew the beautiful Austrian capi- 
tal of pre-war days, with its wonderfui en- 
vironment, will understand Strauss’ words. 
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MARIE GEISTINGER. 
(From a photograph.) 


The chief role in Indigo was 
sung by the famous Queen of 
Operetta, Geistinger, who was as- 
sociated with Steiner in the man- 
agement of the Theater an der 
Wien. Also in the later operettas of 
Strauss (Carnival in Rome, Cag- 
liostro and Fledermaus), the chief 
parts were assigned to her. Geis- 
tinger eventually became a dram- 
atic actress and appeared as such 
in Vienna and other cities. She 
made two American tours. Of the 
rehearsals for Indigo Mme. Geist- 
inger said: “Strauss was really 
too modest. He was always ready 
to praise, gallant, and whatever he 
had to say was characterized by 
the greatest consideration.” 


(18) 


JOHANN STRAUSS AND 
JOHANNES BRAHMS 


(in the summer of 1893 at Ischl.) 


The two “Hanses” were true 
friends of long standing. Brahms 
had the greatest admiration for the 
easy and natural gift of Strauss, 
while Strauss was an _ ardent 
“Brahmsianer.” Brahms used to 
love to play Strauss waltzes. 
Strauss and his wife, Adele, were 
the first of Brahms’ friends to 
arrive at his death-bed. 


(20) 


(17) BIRTHPLACE 
OF JOHANN 
STRAUSS’ FATHER, 
53 FLOSSGASSE, 
VIENNA II. 
(From a water-color by 
Landig, 1901.) 
Among the numerous 
waltz composers of 
Vienna in the early de- 
cades of the last cen- 
tury, father Strauss oc- 
cupied a prominent posi- 
tion. Strauss Sr. was 
born in 1804, son of an 
innkeeper in a suburb of 
Vienna. The boy, who, 
“when the musicians 
played in the tavern, 
crept under a table to 
listen unobserved” (E. 
Strauss), was appren- 
ticed to a book-binder, 
but did not like the 
work and ran away. He 
found a Maecenas who 
made it possible for him 
to obtain a musical edu- 
cation, and at the age of 
sixteen he became viola 
player in the quartet of 
Joseph Lanner, three 
years his senior. 


Adele had come for information as to the 
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(19) THE REGULAR PATRONS OF THE “SILVER COFFEE HOUSE” 

(From a Lithograph.) 
The Silver Coffee House was the only place in Vienna which used real silver service. In the second and third decades 
of last century this coffee house enjoyed much popularity among artists. The lithographer of the above picture has 
represented in it a number of well-known artistic personalities of old Vienna. At the left of the desk we see the 
playwright, I. Castelli. Next to him stands J. L. Deinhardstein, poet and director of the Vienna Burgtheater. To the 
right of the desk are, standing, Joseph Lanner and Strauss, senior; at the table sits the well-known writer of fairy- 


tales, Ferdinand Raimund. 


condition of the patient, and upon being told that 


the end had come, she immediately communicated with her husband, who arrived at the house in less than half an hour. 


(22) EDUARD STRAUSS. 
(From a photograph.) 
Also the youngest brother, Eduard, who had originally 
intended to become a merchant, was recruited into 
Johann’s orchestra. Soon he became leader of his own 
orchestra, received the title of Court Director and made 
extensive and successful concert tours throughout the 
world, in the course of which he appeared in the United 
States. As a composer, Eduard had less success that his 
two brothers, although he was almost equally prolific. 
His reminiscences, written at an advanced age, constitute 
a valuable addition to the biography of the Strauss family. 


(21) MONUMENT OF JOHANN STRAUSS (FATHER) 
AND LANNER IN VIENNA, 
(Franz, Seifert, Sculptor. 
A joint monument was erected in Vienna to the memory of the 
two artists who, in spite of occasional differences, always re- 
newed their old friendship. Lanner stands at the right hold- 
ing his violin, which he had mastered without ever having had 
instruction. Lanner enjoyed the distinction of having raised 
the Vienna waltz, which theretofore had been regarded as an 
unimportant type of composition, to a position of importance. 
The elder Strauss, and after him, his son, Johann, continued 
in his footsteps. 
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(23) ALEXANDER GIRARDI. 
(From a photograph.) 
Girardi’s parents wished him to become 
a locksmith, but he could not stand a career 
of that sort and consequently fled from 
home, joining a wandering theatrical troupe, 
with which he appeared in the various 
roles of operatic tenor, comedian and dra- 
matic hero in all the Austrian provinces 
Finally he came to Vienna, where he made 
his first great success in Strauss’ Merry 
War. Since that time Girardi was counted 
among Vienna’s leading stage talents and 
all the principal roles in Strauss’ operettas 
were intrusted to him. 


Wenn der Sapelimeitet: . 
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26) AN INTERESTING CARICATURE. 
From the Vienna Journal, “Kikeriki.” 
“When conductor Strauss has to appear in 
person in three different places at the same 
time, we suggest that he employ a number 
of mechanical figures of himself which 
could be made to function as indicated in 
the illustration.” Strauss’ band was often 
engaged to play at three or more different 
places on the same evening. On such oc- 
casions Strauss divided his orchestra into 
smaller ensembles which performed with 
the same excellence as the full orchstra. 
The master hurried in a cab from one hall 
to the other to conduct several numbers 
in person; this was made necessary by the 

demand of managers and public, 





Eine Nacht in Venedig. 


Steaug: Denn mir die Bren ous 
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(24) “A NIGHT IN VENICE,” 

(Berlin caricature.) 


The librettists Zell and Genee offered Strauss the books to A Night in Venice and 
The Beggar Student. They hinted that Millécker was interested in the former. 
Strauss fell into the trap and procured the much inferior libretto while Millécker 
set to music that of The Beggar Student. The first performance of A Night in 
Venice took place in Berlin, where the operetta had only a fair success, but in 
Vienna it was received with great enthusiasm. The above rare caricature appeared 
soon after the Berlin premiere. Strauss, who is somewhat diffident as to the future 
of his latest work, is reassured by Wagner, who points out that, if audiences can 
stand an evening with Tristan and Isolde, they should surely be able to stand 
A Night in Venice. 
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(25) HANS VON BULOW. 
(From an etching.) 


Hans von Biilow, the famous conductor 
and pianist, never failed to present works 
of the Strauss family in his piano recitals. 
He was an enthusiastic admirer of Johann 
Strauss, whom he characterized as follows: 
“Johann Strauss is a charming magician; 
his genius in the small genre equals that 
of Wagner in the sublime. I am filled 
with admiration for him; he causes my 
heart and head to dance. As a conductor, 
his interpretation of the Ninth Symphony, 
as well as of modern works, can serve as 
a model for others.’ Von Biilow, in addi- 
tion to being a great musician was a man 
of keen intellect, scholarly education and 
broadness of vision. In contradistinction 
to men of Hanslick’stype he was an ardent 
champion of the young and new in music. 
As the foremost conductor in Europe he 
helped many a rising composer along on the 
road to recognition by performing his com- 
positions—among them were’ Brahms, 
Dvorak and Xaver Scharwenka. His 
practice of using a Strauss waltz as a 
finishing touch to his programs was emu- 
lated by Theodore Thomas in this country. 
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(27) THE PARADISE GARDEN. 
(Lithograph by F. Wolf, 1832.) 


The Paradise Garden, situated near the Vienna fortifications, was among the most popular open-air resorts, where the populace was 
wont to gather in the afternoon. The Lanner band and later the elder Strauss’ players gave concerts there during the summer months. 
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(28) HUNDREDTH PERFORMANCE OF THE GIPSY BARON. (29) EDUARD STRAUSS. 

On October 24, 1885, The Gipsy Baron was performed for the first time, and as early as February 23, 1886, it was given for the (Silhouette by Schliessmann, 1885.) 
hundredth time. Alexander Girardi, the celebrated Vienna comedian, as Zsupan, gave one of his inimitable portrayals, and com- Eduard Strauss’ popularity in Vienna at times 
poser and cast were accorded ovations. Every single number in the operetta had to be repeated several times. Der Zigeunerbaron avceodiod: that oh atx Graline) Wan -Jéeheea 
(The Gipsy Baron), Der Lustige Krieg (The Merry War) and Die Fledermaus (The Bat) were the most successful of Strauss’ many would make purchases at a shop he would mod- 
successful operettas. In the field of comic opera he had formidable rivals in Millécker, Suppé, Offenbach, Lecoq, Audran, Ziehrer estly direct, “Please send the things to my ad- 
and others; but in popularity and earning capacity the three mentioned operettas far eclipsed any of the productions of his rivals. deone, 1 eae the brothas of Thal: Sicaies , In 
The Fledermaus stands today, together with the later Mikado of Gilbert and Sullivan as an outstanding classic among comic operas. 1006. shoctiv behees: thie deat: Wituied. thé cals 
The delightful work is frequently given in the reper- cureieae of the three Sevwnen brothers. per- 
tories of grand opera houses in all parts of the petrated a remarkable act of vandalism; he had 
world, and the greatest operatic stars vie with one the entire material of the Strauss orchestra, in- 
another in depicting the irresistible humor ot the cluding several wagon loads of music, burnt. 
libretto and the charm of the music. Hundreds of autographs of the three brothers 

were destroyed by the flames. 
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(31) STRAUSS VERSUS OFFENBACH. 


This Viennese cartoon illustrates the rapid and frequent change of attitude which fickle Vienna took 
towards the two operetta composers. As each one produced a success, he was figuratively placed on 
a pedestal and worshipped, only to be deposed and decried as the next triumph of his rival was being 
“celebrated.” “Down with Offenbach,” they would cry; “now we realize the emptiness of his meaningless 
droolings. His productions were popularized by means of fraud and deception. We don't need them any 
more, since we have Strauss. Away with this product of French cynicism!” Amid the greatest enthusiasm 
Strauss was lifted onto the pedestal of public favor. “What a flow of melody! He is no peddler of vulgar 
cancans, but an inspired master. He will rule the stage. What has gone before and what will come after 
him is piffle. Vive Strauss! Vive! Vive!” 
But how short was this dream! Along comes Offenbach with a new offering, and it appears that his gif:s 
are anything but exhausted (which of course should never have been questioned.) Instantly Strauss is 
; i hurled off the pedestal on which he has just been placed. Sco ~ they say, “only now do we see that 
2 — it is a peculiar proposition with these operettas; one never knows what is going to happen next.” Expres- 
(30) “PASSIONATE ADMIRERS. sions of delight exe heard on all sides and Offenbach is exalted to the skies. But for how long? . 
(Caricature by Johann Strauss.) Possibly some day our dear public will appreciate the fact that it is possible for several real talents to exist 
All the Strauss brothers, especially Joseph and Johann, had a pronounced at the same time, and that it is not necessary to trod on one in order adequately to extol another. The 
talent for drawing, which they employed for the most part in producing time for such a view is not yet ripe; if Offenbach is to be up, Strauss must be down, and vice versa. Well, 
satirical caricatures. Numerous delightful examples are in existence today. give them time, and all will be well. (Free translation from the German text). 
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THE PARIS PREMIERE OF 

—— (33) PROGRAM OF THE WORLD'S PREMIERE OF 

DIE FLEDERMAUS, AT VIENNA. 
TITLE-PAGE OF ONE OF STRAUSS’ EARLIEST COM- 

POSITIONS, 
a waltz dedicated to Jenny Lind. 

One of Strauss’ earliest waltzes was a vocal concert number, dedicated 
to Jenny Lind, by whom it was frequently sung as an encore. The 
composition is pleasing, but not significant of the heights the com- 
poser was destined to reach later. It is written in the idiom of the 
early Vienna waltz, whose melodies consisted of short periods of 
eight or sixteen measures, repeated and leading to a short coda in each 

instance. The waltz ends in a general coda. 


(36) FACSIMILE OF A PAGE FROM THE ORIGINAL SCORE 
OF DIE FLEDERMAUS. (Finale of Act II) 
The Fledermaus had its world premiere at the Theater an der Wien 
oe) Ps on April 5, 1874. The operetta had an unprecedented success, as it 
ee ee did in Paris, where it was given in French version under the title of 
: La Tzigane. 
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“Le Boew Danube bieu™ (Gepuis ses origines) 


TeEutnaled poconsaiesants 6 J. Streuset 
“THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE DANUBE” SINCE 
ITS EARLIEST HISTORY. 
(Caricature by Caran d’Ache.) 


(34) 


Strauss’ most famous waltz, “The soul of Vienna set to 
music,”’ was first performed on February 15, 1867, by the 
Vienna Male Chorus Society. It was the first choral 
waltz that Strauss had written, and the unusual composi- 
tion, which had a weak and silly text, was received with 
little favor. In Paris, however, where the waltz was 
performed by Strauss and his orchestra, it received an 
ovation. It had a triumphal procession at the Soirees of 
Prince Metternich; each time it was played the guests 
of the Prince were swept away by enthusiasm. The 
caricature by Caran d’Ache in Le Journal shows, in the 
first two pictures, the birth of the waltz; in the next 
four pictures the effect of the waltz on Parisians, Hun- 
garians, Africans and Eskimos is portrayed; finally there 
is pictured the recognition and gratitude of the entire 
worl 
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(37) PAGE OF THE SCORE OF A POLKA-MAZURKA, 
based on the song of Czipra in The Gipsy Baron. 
During a trip to Budapest in 1883 with his third wife, Adele (who was nicknamed in Vienna 
“Cosima in three-quarter time”), Strauss met the famous Hungarian novelist, Maurus 
Jokai. At Strauss’ behest, Jokai sent him sketches for a drama entitled Safi, which later 
were made over into the libretto of The Gipsy Baron. It is remarkable that Strauss, who 
usually wrote without the slightest effort, worked two whole years (1883-1884) on this operetta. 
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(39) FACSIMILE OF STRAUSS’ MANUSCRIPT OF THE WALTZ, 
NUR FUR NATUR, 
the hit of his operetta, The Merry War. 
Strauss wrote in all sixteen operettas and, in his later years, a more serious work entitled 
Ritter Pasman. A ballet, Aschenbroedel, was not quite completed at the time of his death; 
it was finished by Bayer. His only operetta, besides A Night in Venice, which did not 
meet with immediate success was Simplicius, which was produced in Vienna in 1887; it was 
remodelled, and given in Prague the following year with considerable success. 


Ysa 


(40) FACSIMILE MANUSCRIPT OF THE FRUHLINGSSTIMMEN WALTZ. 


This waltz, arranged as a concert number for coloratura soprano, has figured on the programs 

of many celebrated singers, none of whom knew how to bring out its freshness, grace and 

brilliancy better than Marcella Sembrich. Few of her recitals were allowed to terminate before 

the enthusiastic encore fiends had exacted the “Primavera” waltz from the famous singer. 

It also figured frequently as one of her — in the music lesson scene in the Barber 
of Seville 


eye 


@Qeee5. 
(38) FACSIMILE OF A LETTER BY STRAUSS TO IGNAZ SCHNITZE 


the librettist of Der Zigeunerbaron. One passage reads: “I give you my word, 
friend, we can become richer than 100,000 Rothschilds.” 


R, 


dear 


v ff ade 
As lbywapiiaa. a. 
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(42) JOHANN STRAUSS MONUMENT IN THE WIENER STADTPARK. 
41) JOHANN STRAUSS’ GRAVE OF HONOR 


IN THE WIENER ZENTRALFRIEDHOF This monument, the work of the well known Vienna sculptor, Edmund Hellman, shows the master raptly playing his 


violin while genii float about him. 
with monument by Johann Benk. 


On May 22, 1899, Strauss conducted the overture to 

his Fledermaus at a matinee performance at the 

Royal Opera. Soon thereafter he showed the first symptoms of a severe cold which finally developed into bronchial pneumonia. On June 2, he took leave of his brother-in-law with 

the words from Raimund’s Verschwender, “Briiderlein fein! Einmal muss geschieden sein!” (Dear Brother, the parting is at hand); the next day at 1:25 p. m. he died. Amid remark- 
able demonstrations on the part of practically the entire populace of Vienna, the beloved composer was interred in the cemetery next to his friend Brahms. 


(43) “STRAUSS PLAYS TODAY.” 
(Silhouette by Dr. Otto Béhler.) 

“This tableau is probably Dr. Béhler’s chef-d’oeuvre. It Presents him in his best light; extraordinary in composition, it breathes a lightness and grace, a delicate humor, 
the spirit of music and the dance, which are typically Straussian” (M. Hayek). The dancing partners (reading from left to right) are: Haydn, Schumann, Mozart, Bruckner. 
Handel, Gluck, Biilow, Brahms, Weber and Schubert. Liszt and Wagner are dancing with elves. Bach approaches with St. Cecilia, and Beethoven stands aloof, in doubt as to 

whether he should take part in the general hilarity. The scene is laid in Heaven, which the artist takes for granted is open to great composers after death. 
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New York Concerts 


(Continued from page 12) 

given a performance which would have been a delight to 
its composer had he been present to hear it. It is a genuinely 
important addition to the literature of music for a women’s 
chorus 

The Salve Regina by James P. Dunn is a six part chorus 
It is a complex example of part writing, 
first hearing is confusing and difficult 
himself unable to comment 


unaccompanied 
with a form that at 
to follow. This writer finds 
intelligently upon the piece after a single hearing and 
prefers to leave further critical remarks until later. 

Other numbers on the program included A Song of the 
Sea by Stebbins, two pieces for chorus and horns by Brahms, 
Finnish folk songs by Palmgren, an arrange ment of Rubin- 
stein’s Kamenoi Ostrow with violin obligato by Gaines, two 
Shakespeare by Walker and Williams, and The Year's 
at the Spring, by Beach. The soloist in Summer Evening 
was Mrs. Andrew Underhill, and the solo in Seraphic Song 
vas sung by Mrs. Howard 

Mr. Graveure two groups of songs with the beauty 
of voice and outstanding excellence of style which one ex- 
this singer. The concert was attended by 

largest and most fashionable audiences that ever 

ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, and the 


to the 
d aftistry of the chorus and of the soloists was re- 
applause 


songs 


Pascal. 
Sang 
pects ot great 
one of the 
crowded int 
splendi 
cived 


with the heartiest 


” . 
Gitta Gradova 

Despite the blow and rain of January 24 that pianistic 

youthful Gitta Gradova, drew a large audience 

which was well rewarded for 


genius, the 
to Carnegie Hall; an audienc« 
the inconvenience in attending. Such vigorous, clean-cut 
tach playing is most unusual; there were imposing 32-foot 
organ pedal effects, with beautiful tonal gradations, espe- 
cially in the Italian Doubtless the many piano 
students present were responsible for the four recalls. Pieces 
by De Falla Woods, Chasins and Scriabine, as 
played by Gradova, almost convinced one that they wer 
music; standing by themselves some of them would appear 
to be mere experiments in piano tones. The third group 

beautiful performance of the Chopin Berceuse, a 
rhythmical mazurka, and a final temperamental perform 
ance of the Liszt-Busoni Mephisto Waltz; the latter was 
with all manner of witches and devils in the Gradova 
addition of several 


Concerto. 


Salzedo, 


included a 


replete 
planism The applause necessitated the 


encores to the program 


Mildred Dilling 
tary 24 Mildred Dilling, the 
recital on her instrument, at 
a representative gathering Miss Dilling is 
éw harpists who can give a whole program by 
not become monotonous, she is a past mistress 
both technically and musically 
numbers was most interesting. Such com- 
Symphonique en Trois Episodes, by Renie, 
Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro for 


brilliant young harp 


chosen Steinway 


Piece 


teacher, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


harp and piano, En Vacances, a new work of De Severac, 
arranged by Renie, were vehicles admirably selected to show 
Miss Dilling’s colorful style and interpretative skill. 
In appearance, the harpist is most charming and she had 
little difficulty in winning her audience even before she had 
played a single note. Harry Gilbert was at the piano. 


Clara Evelyn and Carlos Salzedo 

Clara Evelyn, diseuse, and Carlos Salzedo, harpist, were 
the artists presented at the recital at the Barbizon on Jan- 
uary 24. 

Miss Evelyn, who accompanied herself throughout her 
program of “songs of sentiment and satire,” compositions of 
Hahn, Weckerlin, Koechlin and an amusing group of Eng- 
lish nursey rhymes set to music which Mendelssohn, Bach, 
Richard Strauss and Handel “might have written,” dis- 
played a pleasing voice and a commendable pianism. 

Mr. Salzedo proved again not only to be an exceptional 
harpist but a composer and all-round musician of more than 
passing interest. He played six of his harp transcriptions, 
Couperin’s Sarabande, Haydn’s Theme and Variations and 
three folk tunes; Debussy’s En Bateau, a number by Marcel 
Grandjany and his own composition, Whirlwind. A brilliant 
technic and a penetrating musical insight make the harp in 
Mr. Salzedo’s hands an eloquent instrument. 


Leon Theramin 


The first demonstration in America by Professor Leon 
Theramin of his invention whereby music is abstracted from 
the ether, took place in the ballroom of the Hotel Plaza on 
the evening of January 24. Prof. Theramin’s interesting 
contrivance was fully described in the Musica Courter in 
its issue of September 29, 1927. This was the first reference 
in American publications to Professor Theramin’s demon- 
stration, and there is little to add to it at this time. 

The experiments, which are interesting from a scientific 
standpoint, are of little musical interest at present, owing 
to the fact that they are in their infancy; the musical side 
of the proposition will probably develop with the improve- 
ments that will undoubtedly be made by the inventor. 

The demonstration was made under the auspices of a num- 
ber of well known New York residents. A public demon- 
stration followed on the evening of January 31, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 


JANUARY 25 
New York Trio 


The New York Trio, which is comprised of Messrs. 
Edlin, Adler and Van Vliet, gave an interesting and enjoy- 
able ee ms of chamber music at Town Hall on January 
25. Following a custom recently inaugurated, there were 
only two works given at the concert. The first was the 
Trio in B Major of Brahms, and this was followed by the 
Dumsky Trio of Dvorak. 

The performance throughout 
tonality and artistic restraint. 
are well known musicians, 
semble of rare excellence. 


was marked by exquisite 
All three of the participants 
and together they form an en 
Their work in the Brahms num- 
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ber was pp teipennn d good and brought out to the full the 
virility of the composition, never lapsing into sentimentality. 
Mr. Adler is an ensemble pianist who knows how to pre- 
serve a proper balance between piano and strings. A large 
audience was in attendance, and demonstrated its approba- 
tion by generous applause. 


Rhea Silberta 


Much to the regret of Rhea Silberta subscribers her 
musical lecture which took place on January 25 at the 
Hotel Plaza was the last of the season. As usual the ball- 
room held a big and enthusiastic audience, and Rhea Sil- 
berta may be assured that next season will bring back all 
her old subscribers as well as many new ones. The sub- 
ject of this last lecture was to have been ‘ ‘Music of the 
Orient,” but as Rhea Silberta announced, she found it im- 
possible, owing to lack of space on the stage, and several 
other difficulties that had arisen at the last minute. 

However, her last program was one of her best, consist- 
ing of miscellaneous music of various countries and com- 
posers, and her assisting artists were of the very finest. 

Maria Rosemond, soprano, sang Bellini’s Casta diva with 
fine style and personality; her warm and richly colored 
voice revealed great dramatic power and was used with 
intelligence and feeling. Later she gave a group of songs 
consisting of a Hungarian Tsigane by Kondor (sung in 
Hungarian), a French song in the Spanish style, and one 
of Rhea Silberta’s own compositions, Incense, which 
brought a storm of applause. 

Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone, who made an _ out- 
standing success last November in his recital at Carnegie 
Hall, displayed his admirable art in Schubert's Du bist die 
Ruh which was rendered in the style of a true liedersinger. 
Courteous Knight, an English composition, and the King 
Went Forth to War, Russian, as well as Dvorak’s Songs 
My Mother Taught Me were equally well done. His sec- 
ond group which consisted of English and American songs 
found its crowning success in one of Rhea Silberta’s com- 
positions, The Dancer of Cachemire. 

The third artist on the program was Harriet McConnell, 
mezzo-contralto, who has just returned from France where 
she scored successes in a number of concert and operatic 
engagements. She opened with Saint-Saéns’ Amour viens 
aider. In Debussy’s La Chevelure, Miss McConnell dis- 
played her beautiful voice and good musicianship in a 
highly expressive way. In her Carmen aria she also revealed 
histrionic talent as a gifted operatic singer. With Rhea 
Silberta’s A Message (dedicated to the singer) composer 
and singer shared in a genuine ovation. 

Much to the delight of the audience Rhea Silberta gave 
two solos herself which were warmiy applauded. To hear 
this artist play is a real joy to all music lovers. There is 
no doubt that all her admirers are looking forward to the 
piano recital which she intends to give later in the season. 


Jerome Swinford 


On January 25, at Engineering Auditorium, Jerome Swin- 
ford gave an artistic hour of music in recital form. His 


(Continued on page 30) 
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at Town Hall on January 26. Bach occupied a large por- 
tion of Mr. Tovey’s program, and there were the Sonata in 
G of Schubert and Brahms’ Variations on a Theme of 
Handel, together with shorter works of Chopin. There is 
a sincerity and devotion in the playing of Mr. Tovey which 
wins the sympathy of his hearers. He is a rare combina- 
tion of scholar and artist. It has been said that his recitals 
attract more the musician than the music lover. This may 
be due to his lack of show, which can often make for popu- 
lar appeal. There is genuine musical intelligence in his 
playing, and the beauty of his work lies in its clear exposi- 
tion, and in his knowledge of the instrument he has chosen 
as a medium. It was an evening of music without embel- 
lishments. An evening of music for the music’s sake. 


Plaza Artistic Morning 

final Plaza Artistic Morning on January 26 was de- 
voted to Maria Jeritza and Bernard Ocko, violinist. The 
ball room of the hotel was packed to capacity and the 
charming Metropolitan soprano, who was in excellent voice, 
despite the early hour, offered inuch to merit the cordial 
greeting. Mme. Jeritza, a vision in a sort of deep peach 
color frock with slippers to match, with her gracious man- 
ner, captured her audience immediately. She offered II est 
Doux, il Bon from Massenet’s Herodiade, beautifully 
sung, followed by a German group which found great favor, 
including as it did such favorites as Schumann’s Widmung, 
the lovely the lute from Die Tote Stadt and the 
dramatic Erlkonig by Schubert. After this group, several 
encores were demanded. Later she contributed Le Manoir 
de Rosemonde, Duparc; Beau Soir, Debussy; Au Pays, 
Holmes; Ah, Love, But a Day, Beach, and The Answer by 
Robert Huntington Terry. One does not have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Mme. Jeritza very often in concert while 
is engaged at the opera house, but the impression she 
gave on Thursday morning was that she is unquestionably 
a splendid concert artist. She has a certain flair for inti- 
mate recitals and the audience, feeling this, responded to her 
singing with much enthusiasm. Wilfrid Pelletier was at 
piano 

Mr. Ocko is an accomplished violinist 
honors of the morning. He has a fine tone, 
and an interpretative ability that pleased his listeners. 
played Nigun by Bloch; Romance, Rachmaninoff; Fras- 
quita of Kreisler, which had to be repeated, and Appas- 
sionata by Suk, besides several extra numbers. Carroll Hol- 
lister was his accompanist. 
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phrase that commanded admiration.”- 


“One of the best violinists the 
Besides exhibiting technical prowess, he 
plays with a tone of unusual body, warmth and beauty as 
well as a style really personal and eloquent.”- 
PEYSER in The Evening Telegram. 


February 2, 1928 
prelude of Poulenc, an andante with six variations by Mo- 
zart and Bach’s Concerto in D minor for three pianos. In 
the last number Messrs. Maier and Pattison were assisted 
by Ernest Hutcheson, and the String Orchestra of the Juil- 
liard Graduate School, under the direction of Albert Stoessel. 

The concert was given for the benefit of the National 


Music League. 
Walter Mills 


Walter Mills, baritone, appeared in recital in Engineering 
Auditorium on January 27 before a large and genuinely en- 
thusiastic audience. His program, which combined wide 
variety with discrimination and good taste, contained four 
groups, Italian, German, Russian and, in conclusion, Amer- 
ican compositions by Forsyth, Jessie Moore, Wise and Har- 
riet Ware. 

Mention must be made of his clear diction and also of a 
stage personality of great charm and simplicity, two char- 
acteristics which contributed in no small measure to the suc- 
cess of his performance. He displayed a voice of beauty 
and flexibility, exquisitely sensitive to the varying moods 
and shadings of the music. and perhaps best adapted to the 
haunting loveliness of the Strauss numbers in the second 
group. Galloway’s Alone on the Housetops also was espe- 
cially well received, and the spontaneous manner in which 
he sang the American numbers won hearty applause. At 
the conclusion of the program, the singer responded gra- 
ciously to the repeated demands for encores. Dan Dickin- 
son at the piano was an accompanist of merit. 


JANUARY 28 
Stefan Sopkin 


Stefan Sopkin found a large audience awaiting him at 
his recital in the Town Hall on January 28. His program 
included Bach’s G minor sonata for violin alone, Paganini’s 
variations on a Rossini air, and Vieuxtemps’ ‘concerto in 
D minor. Modern works of unusual interest made for a 
marked contrast on the program; these were Slavenski’s 
Sonata Slav, played for the first time in New York, Novick’s 
Orientale, and Mississippi Blues, dedicated to Mr. Sopkin 
by Kosakoff. Such variegated fare makes demands on 
the player, and Mr. Sopkin met every test. Those who 

(Continued on page 32) 
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EMANUEL ZETLIN 


“One of the finest violinists New York has ever had 
the privilege of hearing. He possesses a quality of tone 
that is arrestingly beautiful, a technique of surpassingly 
high order and a nobility of expression that bring him 
to the ranks of the foremost.’’- 
Morning Telegraph, Dec. 8, 1927. 

“Truly the divine soul of music was bared last night 
when Zetlin gave his impressive recital at Town Hall.” — 
E. A. B. in The N. Y. Evening Post, Dec. 8, 


~HILLEL VAN DYCKE in 


1927. 


current season has 


-H. F. 


“Zetlin played with a delicacy of style and distinction of 


-N.Y. Times. 


Mr. Zetlin completes his fourth year as a professor 
at the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia 


on June Ist. 


All inquiries should be addressed to: 


Management 


Richard Copley 


10 E. 43d St. 


or to 
Mr. Zetlin’s private studio 


317 Riverside Drive 
New York 
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RAISA and RIMINI 


Recital at Chicago Auditorium to 
Raise Funds for the Musical 
Education of Poor and Deserving 


Children With Talent Brings 


$20,000 


Raisa’s Scholarship to Be an Annual Affair. 


Chicago Examiner, Jan. 23, 1928 


ROSA RAISA BENEFIT 


Rosa Raisa, singing for the benefit of the 
endowment that bears her name, last night pro- 
vided the music lover with the greatest stimu- 
lus of the busy day. For purposes of this 
program she became, first, a coloratura and 
then a lyric soprano. 

MORE BRILLIANT COLORA- 
TURA DISPLAY FOLLOWED IN 
THE DUO FROM “DON PASQUALE,” 
SUNG WITH GIACOMO RIMINI, 
AND THEN SHE TURNED LYRIC 
SOPRANO FOR THE MOMENT AND 
AGAIN with her gifted husband’s assistance 
offered a duo from “Don Giovanni” which 
will long be cherished in recollection as a model 
of Mozcartian style. 

Rimini, too, has the technic of the concert 
room and sang delightfully the aria from “The 
Barber,” for which he is especially famed. 


coidstineostiailasictamsiaiinn 


Chicago American, Jan. 23, 1928 


RAISA AND RIMINI 


Rosa Raisa, THE CELEBRATED 
DRAMATIC soprano of the Chicago Opera, 
has seldom so movingly DISPLAYED HER 
GREATNESS AS A RECITAL ART- 
IST as she did last night, when, in company 
with her husband, Giacomo Rimini, she gave 
at the Auditorium the first of a series of annual 
concerts by which she is establishing a Chicago 
scholarship fund. 

ONE OF THE MOST PHENOME- 
NAL VOICES IN THE WORLD WAS 
EMPLOYED ON THIS OCCASION 
WITH A PERFECTION AND BAL- 
ANCE OF MEANS, A CONSISTENCY 
OF FINE PRODUCTION, A WEALTH 
OF COLOR AND OF TONAL CON- 
TRAST AND AN INTERPRETATIVE 
WARMTH AND DELICACY WHICH 
SET HER PERFORMANCE HIGH IN 
THE ANNALS OF CHICAGO CON- 
CERT SINGING. A huge audience lav- 
ished its praise upon the soprano and upon 
HER BARITONE HUSBAND, WHO 
FOUND HIMSELF IN EXCELLENT 
TRIM AND HIS CUSTOMARY GOOD 
SPIRITS. 

Willie Somma was the capable accompanist 
in a program which reminded the public of 
Raisa’s past glories in “Norma,” and of what 
stupendous effects she might create, were she 
to be cast here in an opera so cordially suited 
to her ardent style as Tschaikowsky’s “The 
Queen of Spades.” 


Chicago Journal, Jan. 23, 1928 

In the evening THAT ASTONISHING 
PERSON, ROSA RAISA, appeared as a 
concert artist with Giacomo Rimini in the Au- 
ditorium, SINGING NOT ONLY IN 
HER VESTED RIGHT AS A DRA- 
MATIC SOPRANO, BUT AS A LYRIC 
AND COLORATURA AS WELL. It 
was a benefit concert for her scholarship fund, 
but it would have taken rank as a musical event 
under any circumstances. Mr. Rimini gave 
THE SINGING PERFORMANCE OF 
HIS LIFE, and Miss Raisa’s dainty deftness 
in her part of the “DON PASQUALE” 
DUET WAS NOTHING SHORT OF 
STARTLING. There was also “Casta 
Diva” out of “Norma,” another marvel. 


Chicago Tribune, Jan. 23, 1928 

Joint recital by Rosa Raisa and Giacomo 
Rimini, THAT VERY POPULAR OP- 
ERA PAIR, who appeared in the evening at 
the Auditorium for the benefit of Mme. Raisa’s 
scholarship fund, this charming woman’s per- 
sonal effort in behalf of poor but talented stu- 
dents of singing. Auditorium crowded, MME. 
RAISA, IN DELIGHTFUL MOOD 
AND VOICE, sang the “Paisiello Che vuol 
la Zingarella” in sprightly manner, but 
“RINGING DOWN THE HOUSE,” of 
course, with her “encore,” the bolero from 
Verdi’s “Sicilian Vespers,” a tour de force 
which she does superbly brilliantly always. 
The duet with Rimini following from “Don 
Pasquale” was also encored, and the audience 
was just as pleased with the “Mozart La Ci 
Darem La Mano” from “Don Giovanni.” 


Chicago Evening NE 23, 1928 
RAISA AND RIMINI AT THE 
AUDITORIUM 


Mme. Raisa and Mr. Rimini gave a concert 
last evening at the Auditorium for the benefit 
of the scholarship fund which Mme. Raisa has 
established. The house was completely sold 
out and the gathering was friendly and most 
cordial in expressing its good will to the dis- 
tinguished artists. 

Mme. Raisa WAS IN BRILLIANT 
VOICE and sang TO THE DELIGHT 
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OF THE PUBLIC. THEY WOULD 
WILLINGLY HAVE KEPT HER 
SINGING ALL NIGHT, and she was gra- 
cious in the matter of extra numbers, but there 
were limits. 

Mr. Rimini sang with interpretative finesse 
and WAS MOST HEARTILY AP. 
PLAUDED. 

THE EVENING WAS A GREAT 
SUCCESS and a substantial sum must have 
been realized for the object in view. A 
HAPPY IDEA OF MME. RAISA; 
MAY IT PROSPER. 


Daily News, Jan. 23, 1928 


ROSA RAISA AIDS 
YOUNG MUSICIANS 


Rimini Shares in Artistic Concert to 
Promote Scholarships 


Aside from her well-known simplicity and 
good nature, Rosa Raisa, OUR GREAT 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO, has the sympa- 
thy and the gratefulness instinct within her to 
realize that she has reached her artistic goal 
through kindness, and so she has devised a 
plan to assist others, singers, musicians in gen- 
eral WITHOUT REGARD TO RACE 
OR CREED, and last evening attracted a 
big audience to the Auditorium theatre for her 
concert, given to establish a music scholarship 
fund whereby students might be helped to 
complete their musicai education. 

The fund will be administered by a commit- 
tee of prominent public-spirited women of Chi- 
cago, who will have the authorities of the Jew- 
ish People’s institute as advisers. 

The concert mentioned above was divided 
between Mme. Raisa and Giacomo Rimini and 
both these artists had several groups of solos 
and two duets) MME. RAISA WAS IN 
EXCELLENT VOICE and with RE- 
MARKABLE ART she SANG SOME 
FLORID MUSIC WITH AS MUCH 
FACILITY AND LIGHTNESS AS SHE 
DID OTHER SONGS, WITH EMO- 
TIONAL POWER AND DRAMATIC 
FEELING. 

She appeared TO BE IN GENIAL 
MOOD and had to add a number of encores. 

RIMINI HAD SOME OF HIS OPER- 
ATIC SUCCESSES on the program and 
also appeared in fine vocal condition. The 
duet from Donizetti’s ‘‘Don Pasquale” was a 
good piece of concerted work and was followed 
by the air from Mozart’s “Don Juan,” which 
closed the first half of the concert. 
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braved New Y prize blizzard to hear the violinist 
were well repayed, not only because he offered them an 
afternoon of splendid playing, but because what he played 

as unusual. Emanuel Bey assisted the concert-giver at 
the piano 


Springfield Orpheus Choir: Florence Austral, 


Soloist 
1¢ concert of the Wolfsohn subscription series at Car- 
Hall on January 28 had for its attractions the excel- 
lent male chorus of the Springfield Orpheus Club and Flor- 
ence Austral, Australian 
The Orpheus Club, consisting of 150 male was 
inded i ‘73, and has long enjoyed the distinction of 
rganizations of its kind anywhere 
Bishop, who has led the choir since 
performance that was note- 
volume, precision in 
and vigor. Two 


soprano 


voices, 


Pave a 
balance and 


shading and enthusiasm 
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European 
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For the sum of 
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TECHNICAL Instruc- 


LANGUAGE 


American 
will 
tion from Mr. 
TEACHER; PR 


career 


a teacher of Inter- 
Artists, 


Mr. Huttman, 


known 


who is 

Vocal 
in his opinion, are qualified, 
Man 
impresarios and Directors of Europe, 


engage 


nationally guarantees 


to students, who, 


auditions before the most prominent 


agers 





and will assist them in securing 


ments 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
of 6 months for $1,000—including all above conditions 
Term beginning May 15, 1928 
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to advanced vocalists. 
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negro spirituals, Were You There, by H. T. Burleigh and 
Russell’s arrangement of Didn’t My Lord Deliver Daniel 
were probably the climax of the afternoon's achievement by 
this noteworthy choir. In point of diction they were re- 
markable. 

Other numbers on the program were Chadwick’s Ecce 
Jam Noctis, Dudley Buck’s At Sea and compositions by 
3ishop, Robinson and John Gall. The concert closed with 
Omnipotence by Schubert, with Miss Austral as soloist. 

Miss Austral displayed her exceptional endowments, vo- 
cally and interpretatively in a Freischuetz aria, the Hoyo- 
toho call from the Walkiire and songs by Massenet, Strauss, 
and Frank Bridge. She was in splendid voice, her high tones 
being especially full and rich in quality. The difficult call 
of the Valkyrie is rarely heard with the abandon, power 
and sure intonation with which the singer endowed it. Both 
soloist and choir were obliged to respond to several encores 
necessitated by the enthusiasm of the audience. 

Celius Dougherty was the accompanist for Miss Austral, 
while Mrs. Howard A. King and Harry H. Kellogg assisted 
the choir at the piano and organ respectively. 


The Old Masters Trio 


The Old Masters Trio, in other words, Ella Backus-Behr, 
pianist ; Hans Lange, violinist, and Leo Schulz, cellist, played 
in the Steinway Concert Hall on January 28. In a program 
which consisted of Beethoven’s B flat major trio, op. 97; 
Bach’s Third Sonata for unaccompanied cello; Handel's 
Violin Sonata No. 2 in E major, and Haydn’s Trio in E 
minor, No. 7, the musicians did notable work. Whether in 
ensemble or in the solo portions of the program, their play- 
ing was marked by a warmth of tone and sincere musician 
ship that was truly gratifying. The audience, in spite of the 
stormy weather, was of considerable size, and evinced much 
enthusiasm 


JANUARY 29 


A nines ‘Sanielé 


York recital of 
Gallo Theatre on January 


The third New 
Guitarrist, took place at the 
before a capacity audience. 

The Guitarre, in great vogue during the days of the 
harpsichord and the spinet, was for quite a while entirely 
placed in the background by the ascendancy of the piano- 
forte and it is thanks to such masters as Ferdinand Sor 
and Francisco Tarraga and more recently Llobet and 
Segovia that it has been restored to a place upon the con- 
cert stage. 

Mr. Segovia, a master of his instrument, again gave 
his audience a remarkable demonstration of the possibilities 
of which it is capable. 

His program was of unusual interest, containing some 
beautiful and extraordinary compositions by men who knew 
how to write for the guitarre; several of these numbers 
had been specially transcribed by Mr. Segovia himself, none 
of them had ever been played here before. 

The Sonata by Ferdinand Sor is a well conceived and 
constructed work in the classical form, employing polyphony 
with free imitation. In the second movement, which con- 
tains a charming melodic strain, harmonics used extensively, 
their effect being so remarkable that silence fell upon the 
entranced listeners. 

A Fandango by Joaquin Turina made one feel the warmth 
of a summers night in Spain with a gorgeous pair of 
dancers giving an exhibition of this seductive dance move- 
ment. 

The peculiar technical possibilities of the guitarre became 
quite obvious in the Coste Ftude, every tone standing out 


Andres Segovia, Spanish 
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applause that Mr. 
playing a 


clearly; this was followed by such 
Segovia was obliged to respond with an encore, 
charming Spanish composition. 

The second group on the program contained works by 
Handel Bach and Tschaikowski transcribed for his instru- 
ment by Segovia; these proved delightful and were fol- 
lowed by another encore. 

Then followed modern compositions; a Sonata by Manuel 
Ponce (dedicated to Segovia), and Cadiz by Albeniz 
(transcribed by Segovia); these works introduced all the 
modern devices used by the composers of today, such as 
augmented intervals and progressions of all sorts. Mr. 
Segovia played them with remarkable technical finish and 
varying tone color, the audience compelling him, at the end 
of the program, to give two more encores before it reluc- 
tantly dispersed. 

The Tollefsen Trio 

A large audience listened most attentively and apprecia- 
tively to the Tollefsen Trio concert on January 29 at Town 
Hall, the concert marking the twentieth year of the organi- 
zation’s existence. The dainty moments of Mozart's trio in 
E, the gentleness, humor and spontaneous grace were well 
brought out. Following this came a novelty, Volkmar 
Andreae’s trio in E flat; the composer, still living, writes in 
a fashion which effectively combines the class with the 
modern idiom. The adagio shows much depth of feeling, 
the presto a vital spirit of original rhythmic and harmonic 
content, and the finale considerable brilliancy. Undoubtedly 
the climax of achievement of the trio lay in the E flat trio 
by Schubert, opus 100, which contains some of the most 
songful and original music ever written. The andante came 
out dramatically, and the pearly scale-work of the pianist 
in the opening movement was notable. 


Jascha Heifetz 

The name Heifetz is one of the few magnets that can 
draw a more than capacity house at Carnegie Hall, and 
therefore for his second recital of the season on January 
29, every nook and cranny of the vast hall was filled, as 
well as the plaftorm, with just enough elbow room for the 
artist. 

Heifetz essayed a most interesting and, as usual, fault- 
lessly executed program. Beginning with the Brahms sonata 
in D minor for violin and piano, with Isidor Achron at the 
latter instrument, he gave his listeners a beautiful reading 
of this well-known example of chamber music. The most 
important item on his program, however, was the Adagio 
and Fuga from the fifth sonata of Bach for violin alone. 
Purity of tone, and technical dexterity were outstanding in 
these numbers. In the third offering, Heifetz brought forth 
the Glazounoff concerto, opening with an exquisite andante 
movement. The last group consisted of four “popular” 
numbers which were enthusiastically acclaimed by the Heéi- 
fetz fans, particularly Estrellita by Ponce, a Dresden-china- 
like bit, delightfully arranged by the violinist. The thun- 
derous applause resulted in a repetition of this number, and 
with a bit of showmanship Heifetz muted his instrument on 
playing it a second time. Encores were generously given 
and included numbers by Brahms, Godowsky and Edwin 
Pianistically intelligent support was given Mr. Hei- 
Isidor Achron. 


Edna Thomas 


“The Lady from Louisiana,” as Edna Thomas has become 
so well known both. here and abroad, gave a delightful re- 
cital at the Booth Theater on January 29. Her numbers 
ranged from Creole Negro songs and spirituals to croons 
and ver songs of the South and songs of Negro soldiers 
in the A. E. F. in 1917-18, and owing to the happy faculty 
of being able to put her songs across the footlights, the 
artist was greeted with sincere and enthusiastic applause. 

Miss Thomas displayed a voice which readily responded 
to every mood she portrayed, in addition to which her charm- 
ing personality, appropriate and effective costumes, and her 
delightful telling of anecdotes in connection with her num- 
bers, contributed toward making the recital enjoyable from 
start to finish. 

Walter Golde was at the piano, which means that flawless 
accompaniments were played. 

Miss Thomas will give her second recital at the 
theater on the evening of February 5. 


Grasse. 
fetz by 


same 


Sigrid Schneevoigt 
Sigrid, the wife of George Schneevoigt, conductor of the 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, gave a piano recital 
at the Bijou Theater on January 29 and proved herself to 
be an artist of mature authority, power, and skill. She 
plays with vigor and passion and holds the attention. Her 
interpretations are the sort one feels justified in calling in- 
spired. She seems to lose herself in her music and draws 
her audience with her. She should have a real success in 
this city in spite of the overcrowded condition of the con- 
cert season. Her program included works by Chopin, Bach, 
Palmgren, Sibelius, De Falla and Debussy. 


Gladys Walsh 
Gladys Walsh, a pupil of Ignace Hilsberg, gave a piano 
recital at the Guild Theater on January 29, displaying, in a 
well chosen program, an excellent technic and interpretative 
(¢ ontinued on page 40) 
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AMONG 


(Front row, left to right) Giuseppe Bamboschek, Merle 
Glyn, Giuseppe deLuca, Mario Basiola; (second row, 


Ludikar, L. Howe 


Davis 


Surprise Birthday Party je Rosa Ponselle 


A surprise birthday party was given for Rosa Ponselle 


by friends and fellow artists on January 23, at the Victor 
Studios in New York where Miss Ponselle had been working 
all that day marking new records. 

Miss Ponselle always had birthday parties as far back as 
she can remember, but this year she was obliged to make 
records on that auspicious day so the annual party which she 
had planned had to be abandoned and that made her very 
unhappy. Her teacher, Romano Romani, and some of her 
friends hearing of this decided that since Mohammed could 
not come to the mountain, the mountain would go to Mo- 
hammed, and since Rosa Ponselle could: not stay at home 
to have her party, they would bring the party to her. Miss 
Ponselle had spent most of the day making records. At 
about 4:30 she was summoned to one of the large halls on 
the pretext of a long distance telephone call. When she 
arrived at the door, little Gloria Caruso, the daughter of the 
late tenor, handed her a bouquet of sweet peas and led her 
into the room where she found herself surrounded by over 
two-hundred friends. One of the features of the party was 
the cutting of an immense birthday cake, made by Oscar, 
the famous chef of the Waldorf, by Gloria Caruso, and 
Wales L. deBussy, Mayor of Meriden, Conn., where Miss 
Ponselle was born. Just at this time in came Otto H. Kahn, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, to add his congratulations to the hundreds 
already extended. In addition to those in the accompanying 
picture, others present included: Otto H. Kahn, Mayor 
Wales L. deBussy, Neysa McMein, Dorothy Benjamin 


THOSE PRESENT 

Alcock, Louise 

left to right ) Miss Homer 
‘li 
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AT ROSA PONSELL 
Nina Morgana, 
Martha At twood, 


Vittoria 


Elena 


Caruso, 
Dalossy, 


Gloria 


Ellen 


Ilomer, 


ard Cairns, 


Caruso, Mrs. and Mrs. Lauri Volpi, 
Mr. and Mrs. Berthold Neuer, William J. Guard, Dr. Sidney 
Homer, Louise Lerch, Frances Peralta, Pasquale Amato, 
A. Morris Bagby, Mr. and Mrs. James Wolfe, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mario Chamlee, Florence Easton, Leonard Liebling, Grena 
Bennett, Maurice Halperson and Mr. and Mrs. Paul Morris. 


Beniamino Gigli, Mr. 


Daniell Pupil Alternates in Golden Dawn 


When Louise Hunter, star of Arthur Hammerstein’s Gold- 

Dawn, was married last week-end and went away for 
a short honeymoon, a little girl from the chorus, Lucy 
Lawlor, stepped into her role and acquitted herself with such 
honor that from now on she will alternate in the lead with 
Miss Hunter. Howev she will henceforth be known as 
Lucy Lord, and it is said that the producer has signed up 
the new star for several years. iss Lawlor is an artist- 
pupil of Madge Daniell, with whom she has studied two 
years and who is her only teacher. Another of the Daniell 
pupils appearing successfully on Broadway is Lucile Arnold, 
prima donna, in Artists and Models at the Winter Garden. 


Adams Sailing on S. S. Paris 

dams, president of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
ork Inc., is scheduled to sail for Europe on the 
S. S. Paris on February 3. Booked on the same liner are 
Milton Diamond and also Norbert Salter, the European 
impresario. 


John T 
of New 


’§ BIRTHDAY 
Serafin, 


PARTY 
(Miss Ponselle’s teacher), 
Serafin), Frederick 


Romani 


Tullio 


Romano 


Rakowski ( Mrs. lagel 


o Pinza, Adamo Didur, Giulo Setti. (Jnternational Newsreel aston 


Tamiris in Second Dance Recital 


Tamiris, young who made her 
new program of 
»9 


American creative dancer 
New York debut last October, gave a 
dance moods at the Little Theater on Januar, 
her first recital, the offerings reflected the spirit of contem 
porary life. A large audience gave evidence of the 
derived from the recital by bestowing enthusiastic 
upon the performer. Louis Hort was at the piano 


4 
AS at 


ple asure 


applause 


Oliver Denton Returns to Concert Stage 


Oliver Denton, 
stage for three 


the concert 
York recital 


has been absent from 
seasons, will return in a New 
on February 7, at Town Hall. Mr. Denton, who is on the 
faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, will be remembered 
for the unusual orchestral concert he gave in March, 1925, 
when he performed three piano concertos—those of Bacti in 
E major, Haydn in D, and Beethoven in B flat. The pro 
gram was not alone out of the common, but because of its 
unity and distinction of style, as well as the manner in which 
it was played, it created much interest, and Mr. Denton won 
an enthusiastic reception both from audience and critics 


who 


New Works by Casella 
Alfredo Casella is reported to be at work on a concert: 
for violin and orchestra, and another orchestral work. « 7 
violin concerto is being written for Joseph Szigetti, wh 
have the exclusive right to its performance for 
The violinist will probably introduce it here next 


one year 


season 


ARBARA LULL 


VIOLINIST 


Appearing in Recital at the Bijou Theatre, New York, 
Sunday Evening, February 12th 


Assisted by Aaron Copland 


THE HAGUE (Nieuwe Courant): 
violinist took her place among the few women 
time. Had the numbers of listeners been in 
excellence of what was offered the hall 
smal! to house the audience. 


would have 


LONDON (Sunday Miss Barbara Lull is 
unusual gifts. 


definiteness of rhythm and accent. 


Times) : 


BERLIN (Der Deutsche): 
technique of this instrument which is wonderful. 


[ast night this young American 
violinists of our 
proportion to the 
been too 


a violinist of 
She has a brilliant technique and a refreshing 
Ernest NEWMAN. 


Barbara Lull has a command of the pure 


NEW YORK (Twmes) 


necessary for its expression. 


CHICAGO (American) 
debutante or “star,” 


It is not easy to remember a violinist, 
whose playing reveals a tonal quality of such 


She not only possesses a sound and fluent 
technical foundation but she also has the musical temperament so 


either 


marvelous fullness and richness, of such glowing tint and depth 


And the girl 
are fleet and 


has boundless technical 


sweet, 


of volume. 
trills that 
timbre. 


Management: 
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BOSTON 


Inherently a voice of lyric timbre, it can nevertheless sum- 
mon ardors after the manner of the most full-voiced 
tenors. No less it spins out the lightest of high tones that 
merely float as a breath upon the air. Whether the tone 
be light or full, quality is never sacrificed. Tone is always 
beautiful. Indeed, Mr. Schipa, by his voice alone, is one 
of those singers who make tenors the most popular of all 
popular idols—Transcript, Nov. 28, 1927. 
BOSTON 

It is with a masterly musicianship that this singer rounds 
out the fulfilment of his art. A large and appreciative 
audience responded to Mr. Schipa with that seldom heard 
spontaneity of applause which carries the freshness, crack 
and ripple of genuine enthusiasm, so rare a satisfaction to 
the ear these days in Boston.—Traveler, Nov. 28, 1927. 


BOSTON 
No fault could be found with the manner in which he 
sang his one German song, Schubert’s ‘‘Du bist die Ruh,” 
which had a limpid purity of style and a cool beauty of 
vocal tone that were enchanting. Mr. Schipa’s voice is 
used generally with admirable lightness and freedom. 
The enthusiasm of the audience was unbounded and pro- 
longed. Many encores were demanded by name, which 
were finely and exuberantly given.—Globe, Nov. 28, 
1927. 

CHICAGO 
SCHIPA—One is justified in capitalizing this name. 
After his performance of yesterday afternoon at the Audi- 
torium where he has won his spurs behind the footlights, 
one is again conquered by the matchless charm of this God- 
given voice, wedded as it is to the rare musical intelli- 
gence, the sense of fitness, the grace and dignity, the in- 
escapable lyricism of Schipa’s art—Evening American, 
Oct. 24, 1927. 

CHICAGO 
Be it added that he not only has a super-quality voice, but 
he is a singer of songs with heart and intelligence. His 
only fault is that he gives too much, in a recital. Seldom 
do you get so much for the price of one recital ticket— 
Tribune, Oct. 24, 1927. 

CHICAGO 
The purity, the evenness, the sustained legato, all traits 
of his vocal artistry, brought him rapturous applause from 
the audience which filled the big theatre. 
The well-known air “Il mio tesoro intanto,” from 
Mozart’s opera “Don Juan” was another fine exhibition 
of this great artist’s gifts and rarely has this aria been 
sung with such refinement of style and with so beautiful 
a tone quality—News, Oct. 24, 1927. 


Op 
TRAVIATA ae 


Schipa’s well-named golde 
poured forth in untiring 
American, Nov. 4, 1927. 
TRAVIATA 
There is, alas, only one § 
the American public could 
less art. There has not t 
during the generation I h: 
across the footlights of the 
Examiner, Nov. 4, 1927. 
LUCIA 
Nothing lovelier than’ Sch 
phrased Edgardo can be | 
and if Schipa is the idol ¢ 
gent, one can but congrati 
taste.-—Chicago Evening 
LUCIA 
Tito Schipa rejoiced the fa 
ence which waits for hin 
stancy from year to year 
1927. 
MARTHA 


Mr. Schipa in the fourth 
following ensemble, outdi 
have their moods,’ and yet 
sions when Mr. Schipa hae 
tone seemed to burst spont 
diate necessity. The aria 
ensemble there was a gent 
sion into the tone.—Chicag 


MARTHA 
Schipa is seen and listene| 
perfection. His voice is s 
tion that of the immad¢ 
Evening American, Nov. , 

BARBER OF SEVILLE 
Mr. Schipa sang the mus 
ever been able to sing it. 
companied himself on the 
in the final duet the roulad 
as any coloratura soprano ¢ 
Evening Post, Dec. 6, 192 

LINDA DI CHAMOUNI 
It was singing such as the 
perished from off the face 
are mistaken. Such singing 
is here to prove it still 4 
Dec. 14, 1927. 
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NEW YORK 
Mr. Schipa’s pianissimo, soft as a breath, wooed and won 
the audience at large, and that on the stage behind him 
in particular. His voice soared in forte to glorious heights 
or slid smoothly to a mellifluous middle register —World, 
November 22, 1927. 
NEW YORK 
The purity and evenness of tone, the unexcelled mezza 
voce and the perfection of diction and phrasing which 
have ever distinguished his offerings were well to the fore, 
as was the elegance of style that helps make his work 
notable. 
The peak of the recital was reached in Schubert’s ‘Du 
bist die Ruh!” which was an unforgettable bit of lyricism, 
its pianissimo portions being sung with a rapt tenderness 
that was deeply moving, leading to a climax splendidly 
conceived and executed.—Evening World, November 22, 
1927. 
NEW YORK 
It was a dramatic occasion when Tito Schipa stepped onto 
the stage at Carnegie Hall last night to sing in recital 
before the adoring crowd that packed the house and stage. 
The hall was filled intermittently with exquisite song and 
thunderous applause.-—Evening Post, November 22, 1927. 
TOLEDO 
Almost from the first note of the tenor’s opening selection, 
his audience was completely and willingly enthralled. .. . 
The superlative beauty of his superb voice, coupled with 
his consummate mastery of the singer’s art, made every 
song a thing of exquisite and memorable loveliness.— 
Blade, Nov. 26, 1927. 
TULSA 
For more than two hours Schipa held his audience at 
almost breathless attention.—Tribune, Nov. 8, 1927. 
MEMPHIS 
Hearing him last night one could readily understand why 
all the greatest love songs in the world are written for 
tenor voices. . . . His lack of mannerism, graceful 
poise, human attitude and expression won all hearts from 
the very inception of his singing—Commercial Appeal, 
Nov. 19, 1927. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Few of the lyric tenors singing today can attain the ravish- 
ing limpidity, the sparkling loveliness of the quality of his 
voice. He sings with great facility, and one finds it easy 
to abandon oneself to the isolated radiance of his tone.— 
News, Dec. 5, 1927. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Here is a voice of wonderful beauty and exacting purity, 
here is a personality which has excluded all fireworks but 
just the voice and the brains back of it—vTimes, Dec. 
5, 1927. { 
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Our town stands under the Sign of Toscanini 
The music season is half over and still doing 


well. 


6 

For almost a month now the Metropolitan Opera 

jouse has not been moved from its present location. 
—- 

Last week Galli-Curci sang over the radio for the 

first tim Her “bis” and “bravo“ calls 


came by 


in her career 
mail 

6 

Was Seneca thinking of critics when he wrote: 

“Other men’s sins are before our eyes; our own, 


behind our backs.” 


Some of the celebrations held for immortal dead 
composers seem more like celebrations for the living 
performers who give such performances. 

; ‘ 

Watch the musical almanac at this time for the 
annual reports of the disbanding of symphony or- 
chestras next season owing to present lack of guar- 
antee funds 

Our latest musical Sunday was a dull one. Only 
ten concerts instead of the customary seventeen or 
eighteen fr@ém which New York tone devotees usually 
make their Sabbath choice. 

: 6 

Elly Ney, pianist, has married Paul Allais, a Chi- 
cago coal magnate. The Musrcat Courier hopes 
that no black shadows ever will cross her path, and 
wishes her tons of prosperity. 
the benefit of the Baltimore school which he 
o attend, Babe Ruth, baseball virtuoso, con- 
number at the recent concert of its or- 
is no novice with the stick. 


For 
used t 
ducted 


chestra 


one 
Babe 

¢ 
lhe Hittites are a forgotten race but should any 
trace of them turn up, it will be discovered 
that no doubt they were the first people to patronize 
gladiators and neglect native symphonic composers. 


ever 


Gotterdammerung and Meistersinger now have a 
serious rival. Eugene O’Neill’s forthcoming play, 
Interlude, will take between six and seven hours to 
perform. It will start late in the afternoon and there 
will be a long pause to enable the audience to go out 
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for dinner. The plan recalls the original Parsifal 
performances at the Metropolitan. In that case, 
1iowever, some of the diners forget to return to the 
performance. 

- — 

At the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts last week 
in that city, Sir Thomas Beecham, the conductor, 
suffering from a sprained ankle, was brought on the 
stage in a wheel chair. He gave a splendid demon- 
stration of British pluck—and also of intensive and 
edifying musicianship. 

6 

Write it down in red ink. Last Tuesday evening 
a piano recital was scheduled to open not with Bach, 
Scarlatti, Haydn, Handel, Mozart, or Beethoven, 
but with—Liszt. The daring concert giver was 
George Boyle, and he had the added temerity to in- 
troduce his program with two of the master’s com- 
positions, the B minor Ballade and the Sonetto 104 
del Petrarca. 

It has been announced that the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company is to take the first mortgage of 
$10,000,000 on the $22,500,000 building contem- 
plated as the new home of the Chicago Civic Opera. 
It should be a matter of pride for our city to be able 
to participate financially in an enterprise that means 
so much musically and culturally to Chicago and to 
the country in general. 

Of the two major New York orchestras, the Phil- 
harmonic now has paraded all its guest conductors 
of this season—Mengelberg, Beecham, Molinari, 
Schelling, and Toscanini. The New York Symphony 
has had Busch and Gabrilowitsch, with Damrosch, 
Ravel and Arbos still to come. What with those 
leaders, and others functioning regularly (like Zas- 
lawsky, Mendoza, Rapee, Clifton, Bodanzky, Ross, 
Stoessel, Serafin, Schindler, Bellezza, Hasselmans, 
Bamboschek), as well as the permanent conductors 
of the orchestras which visit us periodically, New 
York is indulging in a veritable orgy of the baton 
this winter. It is a lively and instructive experience 
and for the most part an edifying one. 

Three well liked operatic friends are returning 
this week to the boards of the Metropolitan, The 
Bartered Bride, The Love of Three Kings, and The 
King’s Henchman. Their differences of style illus- 
trate the wide constructional, orchestral, and emo- 
tional scope in which the lyric stage allows composers 
to express themselves. Especially is this fact em- 
phasized when one regards the other operatic pro- 
ductions of the week at the Metropolitan, Tosca, 
Carmen, Gotterdammerung, and The Barber of 
Seville. To say nothing of Pagliacci, The Sunset 
Trail, and The Marriage of Figaro, current at the 
Gallo Theater, where the American Opera Company 
is having its interesting seven week season. 

Becist eSea 


tare- 


Last Friday night Rosa Ponselle made her 
well appearance of the season at the Metropolitan. 


Norma could have been 
chosen for this occasion? In the Bellini work Miss 
Ponselle unquestionably achieved the greatest 
triumph of her brilliant career at its revival here. 
The singer will now begin a series of about thirty 
concerts which will take her well into the spring. 
Then she will rejoin the Metropolitan for its tour 
and also appear at a number of spring festivals. At 
the conclusion of this season Rosa Ponselle will have 
to her credit approximately forty-two concerts and 
thirty-two appearances with the opera company, in 
New York and on tour. Between times Miss Pon- 
selle has been making a number of new records, so 
that the 1927-28 season can easily be called a banner 
one for the young soprano. 


What opera other than 


The ticket speculator invaded Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, recently, for the first time in the history of 
that southern city. Inspired by the demand for 
tickets for the San Carlo Opera Company, and act- 
ing on the announcement that the new Shrine 
Mosque, in spite of its 4,700 capacity, could not pos- 
sibly take care of the audience that clamored for 
seats for Carmen and II Trovatore, local enterprise 
took advantage of the opportunity. So Richmond 
had its sidewalk speculators and fifty cent seats 
were sold for five dollars. Saturday night prices 
as high as twenty dollars were offered for the final 
performance of the week's engagement. The gross 
receipts of the week (nine performances) were 
$61,000, prices ranging from twenty-five cents to 
$2.50, with box seats selling at $4. ‘‘Never in the 
history of grand opera has there been such a show- 
ing at popular price scale,” wired Fortune Gallo, 
who imparts the foregoing information. And Mr. 
Gallo’s press stories are among the few which stand 
investigation as to their truth. 
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AMERICAN OPERA 


It seems that in spite of the determined efforts 
of some of the critics of the daily newspapers, 
American opera still continues to interest, and 
whenever a new American opera is offered there 
is considerable enthusiasm on the part of what 
must be a major portion of the music going 
public. Whatever these newspaper critics may 
do, the public still remains patriotic and is de- 
termined to look with sympathetic eyes upon 
attempts of Americans to provide this country 
with an American opera literature which may 
in time take its stand beside the foreign opera 
literature which makes up the present repertory 
of our lyric stage. 

It will not be without point to ask what an 
American opera which is a genuine expression 
of the American public and the taste in music 
of the American public will be like. The ques- 
tion is not whether an American is to write a 
good musical score to a serviceable libretto; 
the question is whether the score springs from 
American soil—in other words, is truly Ameri- 
can. 


To be really American does not mean that 
music must be made of Negro or Indian themes 
or in the Negro or Indian idioms; nor does it 
mean that its composer must set himself out to 
write something American. As Maurice Ravel 
pointed out recently, the American people, al- 
though they come from every country in the 
world, have developed something in their man- 
ner and mode of life, and, in fact, everything 
about them, that is perfectly individual and is 
recognizable anywhere as American, and it may 
certainly be assumed to be also a fact that 
American music will in time develop itself into 
something that, although it is neither Negro 
nor Indian, will be perfectly distinctive and 
everywhere recognizable as American music. 

Some people think that we already have some 
such music in America and that this music is 
neither of the jazz nor of the Indian sort. And 
if only the gentlemen of the press could be per- 
suaded to consider the matter a little less super- 
ficially, this growth of American music might 
be accelerated to a marked degree. The music 
that is called by some people American is not 
music of a notably high classical sort. It cannot 
be compared with the great master-works of 
the creative giants of Europe. Its only claim 
to distinction is the fact that it has an individu- 
ality of its own and that this individuality is to 
the observant recognizable as American. If, 
however, the critics persist in scourging this 
young and tender plant with all of the rigor of 
severe criticism that would be meted out to a 
work coming from European sources where 
music has long since been firmly established, 
then the growth of this plant will be undeniably 
retarded. As matters are today, the composer 
in America who writes something clever of a 
jazz sort, or who writes something thoroughly 
well made in a style having no relationship 
whatever to the individuality of America, is 
likely to win only praise from the critics. The 
American composer who drifts naturally, sim- 
ply because of his inborn Americanism, into a 
more or less uncouth American style, is treated 
to such severe criticism that he must be of 
strong mould indeed not to be discouraged. 

America would seem to be divided against 
itself. The cultured people of the metropolis, 
in constant touch with the art of Europe, care 
nothing for the sort of art that appeals to the 
balance of the population. Our critics appear 
to base their comments upon the point of view, 
which they share, of this small minority. The 
American music for which they express con- 
tempt or indifference delights the majority of 
the people of America because those people see 
in it an expression of themselves. Must Amer- 
ican music await its entry into the metropolis 
until the whole country becomes cultured ac- 
cording to European standards and de-Ameri- 
canized P 





In commenting on the coming season of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company in Los Angeles, one of 
the daily papers of the latter city gave the credit for 
having conducted the Chicago world premiere of 
Cadman’s A Witch of Salem to the wrong man. It 
was Henry G. Weber who enjoyed the distinction of 
being at the conductor’s desk when Cadman’s new 
opera was first produced by the Chicago company. 
Weber, too, will wield the baton at the opening per- 
formance in Los Angeles on March 5, when Tann- 
hauser will be given. 
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ee PA TP ON $ 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Vincent d’Indy praises the art of his Parisian com- 
poser colleague, Arthur Honegger, and then takes 
this left handed whack at him: “But when he imi- 
tates a locomotive, as in his Pacific 231, he leaves 
art aside. To hear a locomotive I go to a railway 
station.” 

Coming from such a generally keen minded, cul- 
tured and progressive person as d’Indy, the criticism 
sounds singularly unperspicacious and old fashioned. 

If d’Indy’s idea were widely applied, one could 
go down to the beach and see and hear the sea with- 
out listening to it as depicted tonally by many of 
the well known composers, including d’Indy him- 
self. Climbing to high peaks and making aural and 
ocular observations, would obviate the necessity of 
communing with Strauss’ Alpine symphony, and the 
mountain music written by Liszt, d’Indy and others. 
Hark to the lark in the forest, and disdain Schu- 
bert’s song on the subject. Cage a real nightingale 
at home, and spare hearing the artificial nightingales 
by Alabieff, Stravinsky, Tschaikowsky. 

Grow flowers in your garden, and turn a deaf ear 
to Mozart’s Violet, Schubert’s Hedge Rose, Schu- 
mann’s Lotus Flower, and MacDowell’s Water Lily. 
Take one of Cook’s tours, and to Gehenna with 
Eichheim’s Chinese Suite, Puccini’s Madam Butter- 
fly, Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens, Debussy’s Gra- 
nada, Delius’ Paris, Saint-Saéns’ Africa, and Res- 
pighi’s Rome. 

Rene 

After all, machinistic sounds are not new in 
music. Verdi uses them in his Anvil Chorus. 
Wagner does the same when he makes Siegfried 
work in his outdoor smithy. Béethoven repro- 
duces the literal noises of war in his Vittoria. 
Offenbach winds up a mechanical doll audibly in 
Tales of Hoffmann. The brass clangor of tolling 
bells is in many celebrated compositions. The ex- 
amples could be cited in even greater number. 

There is more in Honegger’s Pacific 231 than 
the imitation of the noises made by a locomotive 
toiling up the Rocky Mountains at night. There 
is the emotional reaction of the composer to the 
spectacle, the might and majesty of the scene and 
surroundings; his concept of power, and of the 
dynamic energy, resourcefulness, and will to 
achieve, so eloquently typical of America and its 
ceaselessly active inhabitants. 

Anyone (even if it is the redoubtable d’Indy) 
who hears in Pacific 231 only the puffing, strain- 
ing, creaking, rumbling, and grinding of a giant 
freight locomotive, is lacking 
somewhat in knowledge and a 
great deal in imagination. 

ee, ese 


Moreover, no locomotive ever tt 
sounded like Honegger’s imita- / 
tion. Take any engineer to hear 
Pacific 231 and ask him. 


Rosa 


count them. 
Honegger seems to have 


given d’Indy a cinder in his eye. 
eRe 

Cadman’s Sunset Trail is agreeable and well fash- 
ioned music, but it is not a grand opera. Cadman 
probably knows that himself. He wrote his opus 
as a cantata, and was prevailed upon by others to 
have it produced as a costumed and scened stage 
work. They have not succeeded in changing it from 
a cantata. 

The story interest is lacking in the libretto. There 
is no suspense, no cumulative upbuilding in the 
dramatic sense. The composer is not afforded suffi- 
cient chance for contrasts. His music fails to make 
great flights because there are none in the play. The 
score remains a succession of numbers, organically 
unconnected or undeveloped. The Indian themes 
and coloring take on the nature of merely incidental 
touches. Pretty tunes, lightly lyrical, flow easily 
from Cadman’s pen. He writes compactly and re- 
sourcefully for chorus. His orchestration avoids 
complexity. His harmonies are innocent of mod- 
ernistic license. 

Cadman’s flair for Indian musical material is com- 
mendable, and we, for one, feel that he has it in him 
to create a good opera of that character, if he is 
given the proper opportunity by his librettist. 

Is there not in the vast archives of Indian legen- 
dary lore, some narrative more theatrically effective 
than the pallid one of The Sunset Trail? 

And surely there is enough actual Indian history 
to furnish subjects for a dozen good operas, what 
with such figures as King Philip, Pocahontas, Sitting 
Bull, Geronimo; and such human dramas as must 
have been part of the contacts between the Eastern 


Ponselle’s 
last week the huge festive cake bore a 
number of candles, but the scveral 
guest prima donnas were too polite to 
Rosa relieved the situa- 
tien however, by declaring obligingly: 
“I’m thirty-one.” 


redskins and the early white discoverers and set- 
tlers; and the Western aborignes and the invading 
cowboys, Mormon legions, and imaginative gold 
seekers caravaning across the lonely prairies to Cali- 
fornia. 

Some day we should like to experience an Indian 
opera in which the characters do something beside 
canoeing, war-dancing, serenading each other by 
moonlight, and invoking the Great Spirit. 

nere 


Philip Hale is heading straight for perdition, if 
the curses of Bach and Beethoven believers mean 
anything at all. And should those earnest souls de- 
cide to translate words into action, Phil may find 
a bomb on his doorstep some bright morning, or 
else be kidnapped on a dark night by a hooded band 
of castigators and flogged in fortissimo fury. 

The Hale dereliction responsible for his present 
precarious position, is in the shape of a review he 
wrote for the Boston Herald after the Donald Fran- 
cis Tovey piano recital in that city. 

This is the heretical part of the screed: 

He began with Bach’s own transcription of an Allegro, 
D minor, from the violin solo in A minor. Then came 
Bach’s Fugue on Four Invertible Subjects with an addition 
by Mr. Tovey of some 80 measures, for death prevented 
Bach from carrying out his fell purpose and heaping horror 


ROSA PONSELLE 
AND HER 
BIRTHDAY CAKE 


birthday party 


on horror’s head. A note explanatory of this fugal treat- 
ment printed on the program looked like a problem in 
mathematics. Not wearied by what he had already achieved 
—biographers say that Mr. Tovey as a pianist is distin- 
guished, with other excellent qualities, for his memory and 
endurance—Mr. Tovey attacked Beethoven’s Sonata op. 106. 
The final selection was Schumann’s “Impromptus on a 
Theme by Clara Wieck.” 

Mr. Tovey, who is highly regarded as a musician, pianist 
and professor of music, has visited Boston before this. He 
was then treated with due consideration, welcomed and ap- 
plauded. What have Bostonians done in the meantime that 
he should invite them to hear the music of yesterday? 
Bach’s Fugue with its I plus II plus III plus IV is enough 
to strike terror to the stoutest soul; even to the soul of him 
who thinks every note by Bach dropped down from heaven 
into the cantor’s mind. To follow this composition by Bee- 
thoven’s op. 106 was at least imprudent. If this sonata must 
be put on a program, why not the wonderful Adagio alone? 
Many strange and conflicting pages have been written about 
op. 106; how it shows that Beethoven expressed his utter 
loneliness without even God; that the music is a noble flight 
into the seventh heaven; that the sonata is an epic of 
struggle, conflict, resignation akin to indifference; and so 
on and so on. Yet to many who are not afraid of music, 
even of Beethoven’s last works, there are many pages in 
op. 106 that are a weariness to the flesh and the spirit of 
the hearer. 


Hardly are the Sacco-Vanizetti and book-censor- 
ing scandals over, then this new misfortune breaks 
upon hapless Boston. The militia may have to be 
called out again. 

2 Rn ® 

Last Thursday, at the Fair Grounds in New Or- 
leans, the fourth race was called the Gigli Purse, 
in honor of the famous tenor’s current visit to that 
city. A horse with the Wagnerian name of Eliza- 
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beth won the event. Queena Mario ran second in 

the seventh race. On the same day in far off Tia 

Juana, near San Diego, Cal., Alceste was first in her 

race, but Zucca failed to finish among the first three. 
2 RF ® 


A delirious wit inquires: “Could not the new Ger 
man soprano at the Metropolitan be considered a 
Kappelary attraction ?” 

2 RR 

A miscreant called us at home on the telephone 
at 3.30 a. m. recently, and asked: “Could you tell me 
whether Mendelssohn is spelled with one ‘I’ and two 
‘s’s’ or one ‘s’ and two ‘l’s’”? We were relating 
the happening indignantly to Frederick Fradkin, the 
violinist, who commented: “It reminds me of the 
one about Thibaud and Ysaye some years ago 
Thibaud, disguising his voice, called Ysaye .on the 
‘phone at about the same hour, and inquired of the 
sleepily irritated master : ‘Would you be kind enough 
to autograph a photograph of yourself which I pos- 
sess?” 

nee, 

Some musical similes : 

As inconspicuous as a singer at a symphony con- 
cert. 

As dull as most lectures on music. 

As low as one operatic tenor’s opinion of another. 

As pleased as an orchestral conductor when the 
audience refuses to stop applauding for a soloist 

As clear as a score by Varese. 

As realistic as the dragon scene in Siegfried. 

As rare as a wrong note by Heifetz. 

As convincing as the pulmonary 
Traviata. 

As pure as the conscience of a press agent 

As unconcerned as McCormack when new Irish 
tenors appear. 

As authoritative, newsy, and necessary as the 

Musica Courier. ; 


coughs of 


Ree 
Toscanini was cheered after his performance of 
the second symphony by Brahms at the Philhar- 
monic concert last Thursday evening. Cheers for 
a Brahms reading! That was something which old 
Johannes never could have foreseen. Memory re 
calls that the only previous cheers in New York 
after a Brahms delivery were when Moriz Rosen- 
thal gave this city its first experience of his tower- 
ing proclamation of the variations on a theme by 
Paganini. 
eRe 
If our audiences do not stop standing up when 
distinguished musicians come on the concert plat+ 
form there will be no way for this nation to honor 
that Berlin vocalist who sings soprano and baritone, 
should the eminent celebrity ever elect to visit these 
shores. g 
RnR e 
The next decided advance in opera will be made 
when someone writes a work as original and appeal- 
ing as Debussy’s Pelleas and Melisande. 
a 
The New York Bible Society circulated 849,708 
Bibles in 1927. Now the people will find out how 
little religious veracity there is in the libretto of 
Parsifal. 
nee 
There were some real Indians, in native costumes, 
at the Gallo Theater when the American Opera Com- 
pany premiered Cadman’s ‘Sunset Trail. Mr. Gallo 
said that he was afraid they might offer to pay for 
their tickets in beads. 
nnre 
In that clever weekly, The New Yorker, one 
writer of popular songs is reported as asking an 
other: “Why haven’t you been stealing any of my 
stuff lately. What’s the matter? Don’t you think 
it’s good enough for you?” 
nre 


The tomb of an ancient King in Ur was strewn 
with the bodies of musicians. Is the archaeologist 
sure that they were not critics ? 

nere,e 


A Canadian psychologist announces that his ex 
periments prove a young child may be interested in 
one thing for eight minutes. Not in piano or violin 
scales, is our guess. 

zn PR FR 

We have come to the final conclusion that Puccini 
really was a popular music composer gone operatic 
Play many of his tunes in waltz time, jazz others a 
bit in accelerated tempo and you will see what we 
mean. Even some of the most tragic musical epi- 
sodes of Puccini make excellent one steps and fox 
trots. No wonder Puccini’s publishers sued a com- 
poser of popular songs a few years ago, who con- 
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trived a best seller by utilizing a Tosca melody in 
which the borrower made practically no change. 
neme 
It caused us extreme regret that we could not be 
present when Sir Thomas Beecham conducted Hel- 
denleben in Philadelphia last week. We should have 
dearly desired to see him in that work. 
, an ae 
By the way, the critics whom Strauss lampooned 
so unmercifully in his Heldenleben, seem to have 
lived to turn the tables on their tormentor. 
r Fr F 
It is W. -M.’s opinion that, “Paderewski 
of pianists much longer than he stayed 
Poland.” 
> Fr F 
In a recent speech, Louis Wiley, business manager 
of the New York Times, promulgated that rare 
thing, a kind word for the press agents. Mr. Wiley 
remarked: “The agents have been abused 
mightly and praised in recent years; whatever the 
verdict, they have won a glorious victory in the pub- 
lic attention 


stays 
Premier 


Premier of 


press 


they have attracted.” 
ry Fr FF 

Trotzky has been sent to Siberia, but there may 
be Russian child violinists there, too. 

re Fr 

\ quarter of a billion dollars was spent last year 
by our population for candy. The sweepers at the 
Metropolitan Opera claim that most of it, consisting 
of paper covered caramels, was consumed at the 
Saturday matinees of the institution. 

eee 

Awsy Strok, famous manager of concerts in the 
Far East, now is visiting New York. He plans to 
take Yama Heifetz to Japan, and Mocha Elman to 
Java. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
TOSCANINI THE TAMER 
H. T. Parker, writing in the Boston Transcript, 
pens this pretty paragraph: 

Mme. Eames, writing in her ys 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, believes Mr. Toscanini 
a conductor “who left much to be desired.” It is possible 
to respect the independence, if not the wisdom of Mme. 
and to recall Mr. Toscanini’s habit of 


primi donne 


memoirs of her final days 


Eames’ judgment 


subduing 


CHICAGO OPERA’S DEFICIT 
Chicago announces that its Civic Opera has had a 
deficit of about $450,000 for its local season ending 
there last Saturday. That is not a high price to pay 
for the excellent performances the Chicago company 
has been giving. Samuel Insull, president of the or- 
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ganization, told the guarantors that next year will 
see a similar financial loss, but in 1929 matters will 
be far more favorable when the Civic Opera moves 
into its own building. It is not too optimistic a hope 
that within a reasonably short period, the institution 
will be self-supporting, as its new home is designed 
so that it will bring in enormous rental receipts for 
offices. 


THE FLONZALEYS’ RETIREMENT 

The announcement of a farewell tour by the Flon- 
zaley Quartet that was made in this paper last week 
by Loudon Charlton, who has been the manager of 
the quartet since its birth, will have caused mingled 
pleasure and regret ;—pleasure because of the fact 
that the famous quartet is to play again in this coun- 
try next season, regret that this is to be a farewell 
tour. Farewells always carry with them an element 
of tragedy and sadness, and this must be particularly 
the case when, as with the Flonzaleys, many memo- 
ries of delight attach to the name. This farewell 
can but mean a real loss to the world of music. It 
is safe to say that no organization ever did as much 
towards the propagation and popularization of cham- 
ber music as this great quartet. For twenty-five 
years it has played up and down and across the 
world, and many a man and woman may say that 
they heard a string quartet for the first time when 
the Flonzaleys presented it to them. When the 
Flonzaleys began there was, in America at least, no 
general knowledge of chamber music. Appearances 
of string quartets were rare, tours of string quartets 
almost unknown. ‘Today chamber music organiza- 
tions of all sorts are familiar even in our smaller 
communities, and surely to the Flonzaleys must be 
given much if not all of the credit for this splendid 
development. 


e — 


GANZ: CONDUCTOR-PIANIST 

Rudolph Ganz has much to look forward to this 
spring and summer, and Europe will probably see 
little or nothing of him during the warm months. 
In March the conductor-pianist will conduct a one 
day master class in Omaha, which will be followed 
by one of three days in Minneapolis. From June 25 
to August 18 he will conduct a series of orchestral 
concerts in Denver, during which time he will also 
conduct a master class extending over five weeks, 
beginning July 22. 


e = 


A BUSY SUNDAY 
There will be three symphony concerts at Car- 
negie Hall next Sunday, morning, afternoon and 
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evening, conducted respectively by Ernest Schelling, 
Serge Koussevitzky, and Arturo Toscanini. Up to 
the present no orchestra has engaged the hall for 
midnight of that date. 


a ee 


JOHN McCORMACK 

John McCormack gave his forty-first concert in 
the National Capital last week. One would like to 
know, as a matter of historical record, how many he 
has given in some other cities of America if he has 
given forty-one in Washington, which can certainly 
not be called one of America’s most musical cities. 
The Washington Post says: “On the subject of 
capacity houses and individual stars it seems that 
John McCormack, the well known Irish song-bird, 
is no mean attraction. On Monday night he man- 
aged to greet a few friends in the Washington Audi- 
torium. Some six thousand of the faithful filled the 
mammoth playhouse when John took his stand on 
the rostrum.” 

That “few friends” is good—and true; for six 
thousand is only a few compared with the thousands 
of faithful friends John McCormack has all over 
America. The reason? Simply because his faithful 
friends know that he is Faithful John—and never 
disappoints ! . 


NOT SO BAD 
That Pittsburgh judge who ruled that the city 
may have Sunday concerts in spite of the objec- 
tions of fanatics on the subject of “blue laws,” is a 
wise jurist and a true lover of his fellow men. The 
Allegheny County Sabbath Association calls Sun- 
day concerts wicked. As Arthur Brisbane asks in 
the New York American: “What about birds that 
sing on Sunday, and could not sing if the Lord did 

not approve? Are they wicked?” 


A BOX OFFICE ATTRACTION 
Wagner was the only composer last Sunday eve- 
ning on the program at the Metropolitan Opera 
House concert. The house was sold out. A most 
persistent box office attraction, this Herr Richard 
Wagner. 


° 


A DIFFERENCE 
It is only the experienced concert artist who can 
enjoy the luxury of an intentional public perform- 
ance quite different from the private practise. With 
inexperienced artists the same thing is an accident, 
and sometimes a tragedy. 











Tuning In With Europe 








Centenaries. 

death centenaries of the year, besides 
l that of Albrecht Durer, the 
greatest German painter Among the birth cen- 
John Bunyan, Oliver Gold 
George Meredith. It is an elo 
quent testimony to the superior place of music in 
the people of the world, that the 
of the anniversaries which arouses general 
immortal Franz. 


\mong the 


that ; 
that 


Schubert. is 
are thos of 
smith, Tolstoy and 
the affections of 
nly one 
attention is that of the 


x x 


From Sovietia. 


serge 


s 


war, Prokofieff first 
a refugee from Bolshevism, 


When, during the 
New York, 
old us about an unfinished opera after a Pushkin 

_ which he had left behind in Petrograd. Not 
‘ Russia for the first time. 
gave concerts of his own compositions before crowds 
oO thousands of workingmen in 
cluded 


1 had his the Three 
Oranges produces 


landed in 


» he went back to 


cf thes 


countryvmen 
was feted and Love of 
iced times in succession. He 
Leningrad to inquire about his lost 
opera, never expecting to lay eyes on it again. But 
reposing in the custody of a public in- 
stitution. “Yes, have it back,” the 
custodian, “on one condition.” “What's the condi 
?”’ said the composer, fearing some dreadful pen 


eight 


also went to 


he found it 


you can said 


tion 
‘The condition is that we get the first perform- 


Prokofieff is going back to 


alty 
ance in Leningrad.” Sx 
Russia to witness the production of his newest opera, 
for he has not only finished but largely re-written 
it in the light.of his present idiom. 
x * * 

Brahms for Ten Cents, 

As predicted in this plinth of prophecy, the Ger- 
‘man publishers are out with new and cheap editions 


of Brahms, printed in anticipation of the copyright 


expiration date. There is the familiar Peters edi- 
tion at the usual “standard” prices, and one house 
publishes an edition of single works at a price equiv- 
alent to ten cents a copy! 

x * x 
Sing Out the Old. . . 

Berlin has set a new fashion in New Year’s Eve 
celebrations. It consists of a performance of the 
Ninth Symphony beginning at 11 p.m, When mid- 
night is tolled in, the last movement has been reached 
and everybody gets drunk—with joy, a la Schiller 
and Beethoven. This experiment in mass sublima- 
tion which took place in the great People’s Theater, 
brimful with celebrators, was a huge success. The 
conductor was Oskar Fried. (No rattles or other 
instruments of so-called hilarity were in evidence. ) 

* * * 
Bruckner in Notre Dame. 

Fried, who seems to have a talent for pulling off 
original stunts, is going to introduce to the Parisians 
a German composer who has never been heard in 
France before—Anton Bruckner. But he is not 
going to expose this fervent worshipper in tones to 
the chilling atmosphere of the concert hall. He will 
conduct the pious composer’s Seventh Symphony in 
the cathedral of Notre Dame. This great edifice 
ought to form an appropriate background to the 
music, while its super-acoustics and echoes may fill 
out the “dead’”’ spots in Bruckner’s scores, which 
Nikisch used to say are due to the fact that Bruck- 
ner, the organist, wrote for the vast resounding 
spaces of a church. This unique Paris début will 
be under the auspices of Cardinal Dubois. 

2s % 
The Johnnies Revolt. 

There are ominous rumblings in the affairs of the 

Paris Opéra, which have been a—perfume in the 


nostrils of art-loving people ever since M. Rouché 
has been in charge. The Senate, says the United 
Press correspondent, has placed on record a com- 
plaint that the repertoire is “inadequate,” that the 
lighting is bad and the salaries of the artists too 
low. But the root of the trouble is the fact that 
the privilege of the subscribers, granted after the 
Franco-Prussian war, to go behind the scenes (by 
means of private keys) and consort with singers and 
dancers, has been revoked. The stage-door John- 
nies, who evidently feel that M. le Directeur is not 
entitled to a petting monopoly, have lodged a com- 
plaint with the Senate, which has now discovered 
the shortcomings of a national institution run for 
private interest. Moreover, a “storm of protest” 
has been raised by the dancers. More power to 
their ankles! 
x ok Ox 

Musical Statesmen. 

Having conferred a National University degree 
on John McCormack there is only one thing more 
that the Irish can do for him—make him president. 
After all, why not? The chief task of an Irish 
president is to reconcile all factions; and they say 
that the only time the Irish stop fighting is when 
they hear John sing. But—what a strain on the 
voice ! 

— a 

Joking aside, there is more than a likelihood that 
the great tenor will “go into politics” sooner or later. 
It'll have to be a good berth they’ll make for him, 
for hasn’t he done as much for Ireland as Paderew- 
ski ever did for Poland? And now both countries 
are free—in a manner of speaking. 

Tie he 
Ixhibited Publicity. 

Now that the French authorities have put a stop 
to the free publicity hounds getting themselves pho- 
tographed at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, it 
only remains for Mussolini to issue a decree forbid- 
ding the snapshotting of budding sopranos in the 
Piazza San Marco, feeding the doves. 
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Die Goetterdaemmerun?, Given 


at Metropolitan With Notable Cast 


First Performance This Season Said to Surpass All Previous Ones—Chaliapin Repeats Boris— 
Pelleas and Melisande Again—Ponselle Continues to Delight in Norma—Galli-Curci 
in Traviata—An All-Wagner Concert. 


Boris GopuNoFF, JANUARY 23 

Feodor Chaliapin made his second appearance of the sea- 
son in Boris Godunoff at the Metropolitan on January 23, 
which means that all the Chaliapin devotees filled the house 
to give the giant basso a rousing reception. In his custom- 
ary manner, Chaliapin dominated the entire performance. 
Whether he really sang some parts of his music, or lapsed 
into mere dramatic utterance of them did not seem to mat- 
ter; whatever he did, he held his audience quite in the 
palm of his hand. In the second scene of the second act, 
he rose to great dramatic heights and at its close the ap- 
plause that greeted him was deafening. 

Without Chaliapin the performance, otherwise, would 
have been but average. To begin with, Belezza’s tempi 
were so fast that the singers labored hard to keep up with 
him, which marred their work considerably. Armand 
Tokatyan was Dimitri and vocally offered much to please 
but histrionically, for some reason or other, he did not come 
up to the mark. Ellen Dalossy as Xenia did some good 
singing and was sympathetic in the part, while Thalia Sa- 
banieeva’s voice appeared to be too ‘light for Teodoro. 
Kathleen Howard in her old part of the nurse made much 
of a small part. Marion Telva as Marina looked bewitch- 
ing and sang beautifully, while Ina Bourskaya was intrusted 
with the role of the innkeeper. The minor parts were 
capably handled, Paolo Ananian being capital as Varlaam. 

PELLEAS ET MELISANDE, JANUARY 25 

The first performance this season of Debussy’s Pelleas 
et Melisande took place on Wednesday evening before the 
usual large audience on subscription nights. With the ex- 
ception of Ellen Dalossy, who took the part of the child, 
Little Yniold, the cast was identical with that which has 
prevailed at the Metropolitan since 1925. 

The elusive, psycho-analytical, extra-mundane atmosphere 
of the Maeterlinck-Debussy masterpiece was consistently 
and effectively conserved’ throughout the performance by 
principals and conductor (Mr. Hasselmans), with the result 
that those in the audience to whom this operatic essay is a 
thing of real enjoyment sather than a perplexity puzzle were 
treated to a thorough insight into the subtle charm of this 
unique creation of the two master poets. At each repetition 
of the work one realizes with increasing wonder the un- 
canny skill with which Debussy has intertwined his music 
with the very essence and soul of Maeterlinck’s poetry, pro- 
ducing a score that stands unmatched and unrivaled in im- 
pressionistic composition. 

Lucrezia Bori and Edward Johnson, both in superlative 
voice and imbued wtih the poetical spirit that pervades their 
roles, made an ideal Melisande and Pelleas. She was as 
aloof, as delicate, as shrinkingly timid as she should be, 
while he was the gentle, considerate yet passionate lover 
that Maeterlinck intended him to be. Clarence Whitehill 
gave his usual convincing portrayal of Golaud, the jealous 
husband of Melisande, while Miss Dalossy was entirely 
successful as the little Yniold in the torture scene. j 

Leon Rothier as Arkel, Kathleen Howard as Genevieve 


and Paolo Ananian as the physician completed the cast. 
Mr. Hasselmans read the score with rare insight and 
consideration. 

Dir GoETTERDAEMMERUNG, JANUARY 26 

The season’s first performance of Die Goetterdaemmerung 
was one of the most memorable in the annals of Wagnerian 
opera at the Metropolitan. The cast was a notable one, 
with Walther Kirchoff as Siegfried, Friedrich Schorr as 
Guenther, Michael Bohnen as Hagen, Gustav Schuetzendorf 
as Alberich, Gertrude Kappel as Bruennhilde, Maria Mueller 
as Gutrune, and Karin Branzell as Waltraute. The house 
was filled to overflowing, and seldom has an audience shown 
such enthusiasm. 

The interest was centered in the Bruennhilde of Gertrude 
Kappel, the latest acquisition to the German forces of the 
Metropolitan, whose debut was recently made in the role 
of Isolde. The newcomer scored a pronounced success, both 
vocally and histrionically in the taxing role of the heroine 
of the last music drama in Wagner’s tetralogy. She revealed 
beauty of voice, imagination, poetic power, and a very in- 
teresting and individual interpretation of the part. At times 
she rose to great dramatic fervor and thrilling outbursts of 
passion. 

The other members of the cast were all in excellent voice. 
Kirchoff was a very fine Siegfried, while Bohnen was an 
impressive Hagen. He seemed to live the part. As Wal- 
traute Branzell’s voice occasionally suggested the singing of 
Schumann-Heink, whom the writer heard in the same role 
at Bayreuth twenty-two years ago. Schorr sang magnifi- 
cently. The Gutrune of Maria Mueller, also, was a notable 
vocal achievement. 

Bodanzky, who conducted, came in for his share of recogni- 
tion. When he took the conductor’s stand before the final 
act ‘he was greeted with such a storm of applause that he 
was obliged to bow to the audience again and again. The 
orchestra played under him with great animation and 
enthusiasm. 

NorMA, JANUARY 27 

Rosa Ponselle continues to demonstrate that she is ideally 
suited for the role of Norma in Bellini’s tragic but melodious 
opera. There was another repetition on January 27, and 
the same tremendous enthusiasm for the glorious-voiced 
prima donna was evident as was noticed at former perform- 
ances. 

Ponselle sings the florid passages of this difficult role with 
the utmost ease, and the dramatic fervor with which she 
invests the part is that of the great artist. Marion Telva 
again scored decisively as Adalgisa, singing with a beauty 
of tone especially commendable in the scene with Pollione 
and in her duets with Norma. Lauri-Volpi duplicated his 
success as the dashing young Roman, appearing to advantage 
both histrionically and vocally. Others in the cast were 
Ezio Pinza, Minnie Egener and Giordano Paltrinieri. Sera- 
fin’s masterful conducting was an asset to the performance. 

LA TRAVIATA, JANUARY 28 (MATINEE) 
fine Saturday 


Galli-Curci was in remarkably voice on 








| What the Jury Thinks 


The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 





have appeared in the local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is con- 
ducted for the purpose of reproducing some of the con- 
tradictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the per- 
formance.—The Editor. 
Ruth Breton, Jan. 9 
HERALD 

Her tone was of substantial 

size, and proved full and smooth 


Worip 
. . . She pulled out the notes 
boldly, as though bent upon exe 
«ee cution instead of interpretation. 
TELEGRAM 
‘ seemed bent upon dis 
pensing the season’s compliments 
in frozen splendor. \ 
TELEGRAM 
. . . an unfortunate morceau 
by Rebecca Clarke that amid a 
clatter of glassy notes vainly 
sought the moon. 


Galli-Curci, Jan. 9 
(Metropolitan) 


Sun 
. .. gave much pleasure as a 
violinist of unusual talent . . 


Eventnc Wor.ip 
Midsummer Moon... by Re- 
becca Clarke . . . the music was 
unexpectedly charming and ar- 
dent. 


AMERICAN HERALD 

In the Caro Nome aria .. . She was more insecure in 
she accomplished the florid pas- tone than at any time this sea 
sages with rare facility and ease. son, and throughout her perform- 

ance was marked by a sense of 
effort. 

AMERICAN EvENING WorLp 
Galli-Curci remains one . . . the strange weariness 
and anemia which have befallen 
this famous throat. 


Rudolph Ganz, Jan. 10 


Evening Wor.p 

The evening found the pianist Mr. 
in a highly imaginative mood more of the pedagogue than the 

. veritable exhibition of paint- romanticist. He views the key- 
ings in tone he brushed board from a safe pinnacle, and 
in canvases ranging from the when he climbs down to play 
gorgeous and grandiose to the . he does it as a proper ex- 
most delicate and subtle. ample, in the best manner and 
the most patrician style. 

ELEGRAM 

Next followed eight of De- 
bussy’s preludes, cold as_ ice, 
and far from the vaporous stuff 
intended by the great Frenc 
master. ... 


Mme. 
of the few exponents of bel canto. 


Wortp 
Ganz has always been 


HERALD 
In his Debussy numbers he 
tuned his performance deftly, ac- 
cording to the mood of each 
piece. . . « 


TELEGRAM 
. There was... an inex 
cusable amount of thumping, es 
pecially in the bass, and more 
than enough passages were thor 
oughly jumbled. 


Post 
In this (Schumann sonata) the 
artist’s understanding, his sus 
tained tones, together with the 
clarity pervading the piece, 
marked it as delightful. 


Vladimir Horowitz, Jan. 12 
(Philharmonic Orchestra) 
AMERICAN TELEGRAM 
Horowitz, a . . . pianist from Mr. Horowitz, out of Russia, 


Vienna, making a singularly un- came to this country preceded by 
trumpeted debut. . . . frantic trumpetingss of his fame. 


JouRNAL 
Tschaikowsky’s piano concerto 
with a Russian, Vladimir Horo- 
witz, making his debut . . . (no 
reference to his playing). 


Sir Thomas Beecham, Jan. 12 


(Philharmonic Orchestra) 
JourRNAL 
. The Philharmonic played 
under him better than .. . at 
any other time this season 


Sun 
This young man must be 
placed high on the roll of little 
giants of the keyboard. .. . 


Sun 

He did not. . seem to set 
himself shoulder to shoulder with 
the other generals who have com- 
manded the Philharmonic forces. 

TELEGRAM 
presented to the eye 
some marked peculiarities - 
strides around . .. as though 
equipped with seven league boots 
arms suggest the flapping 
pinions of a giant bird aes 


Carmen, Jan. 13 
(Metropolitan) 


JourNAL 
“wee were captivated by 
his podium manner, with its in 
cessant vivacity, its hundred-odd 
varieties of expressive gesture. 


AMERICAN 
cannot be said that Law 
Tibbett made the role of 
Toreador register impres- 


JouRNAL 
The latter (Mr. Tibbett) was It 
a highly dramatic Toreador, for 
dramatic feeling moves him. .. . 


TIMES 
Jeritza’s Carmen is the 
poorest thing that she has done 
on the Metropolitan stage . : 
apparently unfitted for the role. 


HERALD 
Mme. Jeritza realizes for us 
the growth of the tragedy ar 
from the first act to the last... 
the product of a vigorous and 
searching histrionic intelligence. 
TERALD 
Mme. Jeritza’s voice ... was 
often lovely in texture, and it 
was employed with discretion 
and _ sensibility. 
Wor.Lp 
Miss Fleischer as Micaela did 
the only authentic singing of the 
evening . . . tremendous ovation. 


Mme 


Times 
‘ sang very badly, with a 
poor tone quality and lack of 
resonance, without the slightest 
regard for pitch. 
TIMES 
. . the singing that received 
the applause of relief if not ac 
claim was the mediocre delivery 
of Micaela’s air by Miss Fleis 
ae 
Times 
Mr. Johnson’s enunciation and 
pronunciation decidedly open to 
criticism. .. 


JouRNAL 
His (Edward Johnson) French 
was impeccable and delightfully 
enunciated. . 

JouRNAL Times 
His singing was excellent. He (Edw. Johnson) was in 
poor voice and seldom did justice 

to his music. 
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Levitzki Makes Debut in Paris 
(Special telegram to the Musical Courier ) 
Paris, France.—Levitzki’s first Paris recital was 
a huge success. Agriculteurs Hall was packed. 


Immediate return engagements will follow his tour 
in Holland. LUCAS. 








Ganz to Hold Master Classes in March 


Rudolph Ganz has been engaged to hold a one 
day master class in Omaha on March 7, before the 
Nebraska State Music Teachers’ Association. 
This will take place during a western trip, which 
will also include a three day master class at the 
MacPhail School of Music in Minneapolis. The 
master class at the MacPhail School of Music will 
—_ three consecutive days, beginning on March 








Achron Concerto Creates Furore in 
Vienna 
(By radiogram to the Musical Courier.) 


Vienna.—Louis W. Krasner scored a big suc- 
cess with the Vienna Symphony Orchestra under 
direction of Nilius in Brahms Concerto and Euro- 
pean premiere of Achron Concerto, Grosser Kon- 
zerthaus Saal full. Twelve recalls. Audience re- 
mained standing till lights were turned out. 


BECHERT. 








Ganz to Conduct in Denver 


_ Rudolph Ganz has before him probably the most 
interesting summer season of his career, and also 
his busiest. Plans have just been perfected by 
which he will conduct a series of orchestral con- 
certs for eight weeks (June 25 to August 18) at 
the Auditorium in Elitch’s Gardens, Denver, Col., 
the artistic attractiveness of which has always 
been sponsored in a broad spirited manner by J. 
M. Mulvinhill, one of Denver’s prominent and 
civic-spirited citizens. 

Mr. Ganz will have at his disposal a high class 
symphony orchestra, composed of local profes- 
sional players, and some recruited from the Minne- 
apolis and Chicago symphony orchestras. 

At the same time Mr. Ganz will condutt the 
master classes held under the auspices of the Den- 
ver College of Music, of which John C. Wilcox 
is executive director. These master classes will 
cover a period of five weeks, beginning July 22. 

The pianist-conductor expects to travel from 
New York to Denver with Mrs. Ganz in the same 
Buick automobile that he has driven in Europe 
during the last two summers. A 











afternoon when she sang Violetta in Verdi's Traviata before 
a capacity audience that, being fully under the sway of 
her singing gave her frequent applause. Mme. Galli-Curci 
acted the role with appeal, and this might be called one 
of her best performances so far this season. De Luca, a 
familiar Germont, sang with his fine artistry and under 
standing. He was especially effective in the scene with 
Violetta, when both he and Mme. Galli-Curci scored heavily. 
Mario Chamlee, too, appeared to be in the best of voice 
and sang his part with beauty of tone and a freedom of de 
livery. The ballet added considerably to the pleasure of 
the afternoon, with Serafin directing with authority. 
METROPOLITAN EMERGENCY FUND CoNCERT 

An all-Wagner program was given on Sunday evening, 
at the Metropolitan and a capacity house of Wagner lovers 
heard most of the company’s choicest Wagnerian singers. 
Florence Easton, Dorothea Manski, Editha Fleischer, Ina 
Sourskaya, and Kathleen Howard assumed the roles of 
many Wagnerian heroines, “in concert dress,” and Rudolf 
Laubenthal, Friedrich Schorr, George Meader, and Paul 
Ludikar also sang. Bamboschek conducted, and the pro 
te were presented to the. Metropolitan’s Emergency 
‘und. 


Two a Day for the Pro-Arte 

On its arrival in America recently, the Pro-Arte Quartet 
found its services in much demand and during its first week 
here had to play two concerts in two different cities in a 
single day. In the afternoon it played for 1500 members of 
the Matinee Musicale Club of Philadelphia, and the 
evening with E. Robert Schmitz in Washington under the 
auspices of the Chamber Music Society 


samc 


7 he 
now left for its transcontinental tour, which extends from 
New York to California and from Louisiana to Canaca and 
British Columbia. f 


quartet has 


Genia Zielinska Sings in Albany 

Genia Zielinska, coloratura soprano, sang in Albany, N. Y 
on January 29 at a concert given under the auspices of the 
American Legion. Numbered among her selections was Je 
Suis Titania, from Thomas’ Mignon, which won much 
hearty applause. She also sang the quartet from Rigoletto 
and the duet from Traviata with members of the National 
Opera Company. 





fluency 


each gri 


Miss Walsh elected to play short groups of pieces, 


up, excepting the first, devoted to a single com- 
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EASTER 
and LENT 


SACRED SONGS 


COOMBS, C. WHITNEY. Light of Life. 
Sacred Song with Piano or Organ Ac- 
companiment. (High and Low) 

O Light of Love Divine. An Easter 
Song. (High and Low) (New) ‘ 


SACRED DUET 


SHELLEY, HARRY ROWE. Christian, 
the Morn Breaks Sweetly O’er Thee. 
(Soprano and Alto, or Tenor and Bari- 
tone) 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Mixed Voices, Sacred 
BARNES, EDWARD SHIPPEN. He Is 
Risen. Easter Anthem for Four-Part 

Chorus. (Octavo 7256) (New) 
BERWALD, WILLIAM. There Is One 
Way. Hymn-Anthem for Four-Part 
Chorus. (Lent) (Octavo 7210) ° 
COOMBS, C. WHITNEY. Light of Life. 
Anthem for Four-Part Chorus with 
Tenor or Soprano Solo. (Octavo 7194) 
GAUL, HARVEY B. A Russian Easter 

4ileluia. (Octavo 7105) (New) 


Women’s Voices, Sacred 


OWST, W. G. Gloria in Excelsis. (From 
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poser. The first group was Haydn and Brahms.. In those 
following Scriabine, Chopin and Dohnanyi were represented, 
with the greatest number of titles attached to the name of 
Chopin. 

It is surely a hard task to set a beginner to vie with the 
great of this and past generations in the interpretation of 
the familiar works of Chopin. This task was excellently 
met by Miss Walsh, who must possess a first rate talent 
herself, as well as having had the advantage of a teacher 
of rare ability in imparting the fruits of his own experience 
as a concert artist. Miss Walsh has warmth of tone, ease 
and poise, sufficient speed and force, and an attractive per- 
sonality. She was warmly received. 


Alix Young Maruchess 


Assisted by Frank Bibb, Alix Young Maruchess played a 
program, mostly of works from the classic school, at Stein- 
way Hall on January 29, using as her medium of expression 
viola and viola d’amore. Brahms, Bach and Handel were 
the classic writers whose pieces were played on the viola, 
and Fauré and Granados the moderns to display their wares 
on the same beautiful instrument, while the viola d’amore 
pieces were selected from works of Milandre, Martini, 
Couperin and Gossec. A recital on these low toned and 
gentle instruments is a rarity, and it is a pity that it should 
be so. They no doubt lack the brilliance of the higher and 
stronger toned instruments, but the music for them is de- 
lightful, when played as it was on this occasion, and a 
welcome relief from the monotony of recitals of the usual 
sort. 

Jascha Gurewich 

The noted saxophone virtuoso and composer, Jascha Gure- 
wich, gave a recital January 29 at the John Golden 
Theatre and delighted a good sized audience, which insisted 
upon numerous encores. The audience, and this writer, 
enjoyed the encores more than the recital numbers. In the 
encores Mr. Gurewich did a lot of comic jazz tricks, and he 
does these so extremely well that they are delightful. This 
writer sat stubbornly in his seat until it became evident that 
Mr. Gurewich would play no more, then regretfully made 
his way out of the hall. Such playing as Mr. Gurewich 
does is absolutely to the taste of this writer, and he would 
gladly have heard a dozen more encores. The playing is, 
of course, quite as good in the serious music which Mr. 
Gurewich had on his program, but such music does not seem 
suitable to the saxophone. There is only a small scale in 
the upper register that is really suitable to such music. These 
few notes are indescribably sweet and expressive. Below 
them the instrument is harsh and unpleasantly brassy, and 
blares or blasts at every effort at fortissimo. The tremolo 
on this portion of the instrument is like a bleat. This is 
not the fault of the player. Mr. Gurewich does all with it 
that can be done. No player could make the instrument 
pleasing throughout its entire scale to the ears of this 
writer. : 

As to the program, it included music by Gurewich, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Brahms, Krein, De Filippi (an interesting noc- 
turne in modern style), Bizet and Wieniawski. The Gure- 
wich pieces were really the best because they were best 
suited to the instrument. Exception must be made to his 
sonata, opus 130, which is too serious for the saxophone. 
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Mr. Gurewich is so great a humorous and popular artist that 
he should leave serious work alone. 


Roxy Orchestra: Jeanne Mignolet, Soloist 


S. L. Rothafel presented another one of his artists as 
soloist at the thirteenth concert of this fine series on Sun- 
day Morning, January 29. She was Jeanne Mignolet, Bel- 
gian dramatic soprano, whose selection was Pleurez, Pleurez 
Mes Yeux, from Le Cid, in which she revealed an excellent 
voice and fine interpretative ability. The orchestra, under 
Mr. Rapee, performed admirably the Schubert Rosamunde 
overture, Rachmaninoff’s preludes in G and C sharp minor, 
Gounod’s ballet music from Faust, and Offenbach’s over- 
ture to Orpheus. 


Incidental Music by Whithorne 

Eugene O’Neill’s play, Marco Millions, which is having a 
successful run at the Guild Theater, New York, was pro- 
vided with very effective incidental music by Emerson 
Whithorne. Especially notable is Mr. Whithorne’s scoring 
of his music for the orchestra. He makes effective use of 
of flutes and piccolos, oboes alternating with English horns, 
a musette, muted trumpets, all kinds of percussion, and for 
the Chinese and Oriental effects authentic Chinese and Arab 
drums, tom-toms, small gongs, bells, a violin with all-wire 
strings, a mandoline and celesta. The music is extremely 
colorful and tuneful and several selections from it have 
been published by Carl Fischer. 


More Dates for Bel Canto Artist-Pupils 


Josefa Chekova, dramatic soprano, left New York on 
January 29 to fulfill a number of concert engagements. Milo 
Miloradovich was one of the soloists in the recent perform- 
ance of Handel’s Messiah given by the White Plains Choral 
and Symphonic Society, and Dennis King, baritone, who 
starred in the Vagabond King, is preparing his role in The 
Three Musketeers, a Ziegfeld production which will open 
shortly in New York. The above mentioned artists all are 
studying at the Bel Canto Studios in New York. 


Obituary 


IRENE CUMMING 
Irene Cumming, soprano, passed away suddenly a few 
weeks ago of heart disease. Miss Cumming was connected 
with many prominent churches in New York, Brooklyn and 
New Jersey, and, as soprano of the Manhattan Quartet, 
sang throughout the United States and Europe. 


A CORRECTION 
[In the obituary of Gugliemo Caruson which appeared in 
the issue of January 26 it was stated that the deceased was 
in his seventy-seventh year, a mis-statement due to a typo- 
graphical error. The age of Mr. Caruson was sixty-six.— 


The Editor. ] 
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Music on the Air 





Two Recent ADVANCEMENTS 

The science of radio is keeping pace with other develop- 
ments. This is the evident proof of the value of a discov- 
ery, and according to its advancement is its value estimated. 
Two developments have recently arisen on the horizon of 
radio, and while they deal only remotely with the subject 
of music their effect on the art—since music is the prime 
medium of radio—will eventually be known. In view of 
this fact a brief outline of them is here given. 

The first is the new radio circuit, radically different in 
its component parts from any circuit heretofore incor- 
porated in radio receivers, which Dr. H. F. Vreeland has 
just divulged. Basically, Dr. Vreeland’s circuit permits 
reception of the full tones of the broadcast signal without 
interference from stations on adjoining wave channels. 
This is accomplished by an original system of band filters 
which allow the operator of the set to select the wave de- 
sired to the exclusion of all others. Previously it has been 
necessary to sacrifice some of the high tones of music in 
order to gain the desired selectivity and prevent interfer- 
ence. Geometric tuning, according to Dr. Vreeland, is re- 
sponsible for much of the distortion of tone radio reception, 
because it trims off the sidebands of the signal wave, and 
side waves are essential to perfect tone quality. The band 
selector is a simple circuit which has the property of bal- 
anced reactances at all the frequencies within a band of 
twenty kilocycles. An ordinary tuned circuit has its re- 
actances balanced at only one circuit. The ordinary re- 
ceiver in use today, according to Dr. Vreeland, depends for 
its tone quality upon the audio amplification system, but the 
best audio system cannot give faithful reproduction if 
some of the tones are cut out by the radio frequency tuner. 
The result is that Dr. Vreeland’s out-put is said to be the 
most wonderful thing in tone production that has yet been 
heard for radio. 

The second recent accomplishment is the broadcast of 
photographs by radio and the reception of such pictures 
on a small and simple outfit in the home and attached to 
an ordinary receiver in much the same manner as a loud 
speaker. The first demonstration by the National Broad- 
casting Company was conducted over WEAF and made 
possible by the apparatus developed by Dr. E. F. W. Alex- 
anderson. The transmitter consists of a light source pro- 
vided by a small automobile head lamp, a rotating cylinder 
on which the photograph is wrapped, a small synchronous 
motor geared to the cylinder, a revolving disk and a photo- 
electric cell. The broadcasting of stationary images or 
pictures is more limited in scope than television, but it is 
an important step forward. The direct value of this is in 
the application of the still picture in the field of educational 
broadcasting. As David Sarnoff stated: “In relation to 
music study, portions of a musical score, the arrangement 
of an orchestra, types of instruments, a picture of the com- 
poser and a multitude of other instructional features can be 
carried with the musical program. It will enable the lec- 
turer, especially, to add to his power of exposition. The 
device might be termed a ‘radio stereopticon.’ 


On TurNING THE DIAL 


Monpay, JANUARY 23.—The popular baritone, Lawrence 
Tibbett, was featured by the General Motors Company in 
the usual Monday concert. Mr. Tibbett’s voice was truly a 
pleasure to hear, and his choice of songs fitted well with 
the general trend of the hour. We feel that this enter- 
tainment committee made a mistake the previous week in 
trying to interest the public with a surprise, rather than 
announce its attraction. Few will take the trouble to find 
out what a radio surprise is, while instead one will deliber- 
ately tune in for something as worth while as Tibbett. A 
notable factor of the baritone’s singing is his clear diction, 
something that few radio artists have learned the secret of. 
Beatrice Belkin was featured by Roxy in his usual Monday 
entertainment. Miss Belkin has a voice of coloratura qual- 
ity which is most delightful. It is one of those rare voices 
which is always in tune during the coloratura fioratura. 

Tuespay, JANuary 24.—Carlos Salzedo, harpist, was 
heard in several numbers on his chosen instrument, which 
to us seems one of the most successful for broadcasting. It 
is true that Mr. Salzedo played some classic numbers, and 
we enjoyed them, but perhaps it was our mood that made 
us particularly responsive to the strains of Deep River, 
Believe Me if All Those Endearing Young Charms, and 
The Last Rose of Summer. One of the marvels of musical 
achievements is the embellishment which a good harpist can 
give to a melody. Hans Barth was featured with the Sei- 
berling Singers, playing the finale of Liszt’s concerto No. 2 
Mr. Barth’s playing is virile and brilliant. The rest of the 
program fell short of its schedule in that it gave familiat 
songs instead of “never heard ones.” 

Wepnespay, JANUARY 25.—The Socony hour, heretofore 
a medium for the usual musical frivolities, changed its 
plan of action as entertainers and put on a program for 
the Shakespeare Memorial. The very fact that it made this 
change takes the hour out of our critical line, but it deserves 
mention for it was an outstanding feature of the evening. 
Gounod’s Faust came to us from WEAF. This was un- 
doubtedly one of the best tabloid operatic attempts. The 
cast included Genia Zielinska, Devora Nadworney, Giuseppe 
di Benedetto, Ivan Ivantzoff and Nino Ruisi. It was a 
splendid choice of voices. On the staff of the National 
Broadcasting Company these are about the foremost names. 
Miss Zielinska and Miss Nadworney are now favorites, 
and on this occasion again. merited approval. The soprano’s 
voice is always sweet and we liked her Le Roi de Thule. 
Miss Nadworney as Siebel is truly to be admired. The 
part of the youth is usually handled by a soprano, which 
fact in itself speaks well for the contralto. 

TuHurspay, JANUARY 26.—Thursday seems to be a day 
for noteworthy events on the air. Toscanini with the Phil- 
harmonic, Rosenthal with the Ampico, Aida from Chicago, 
and the score of Schnitzler’s Veil by Dohnanyi were heard 
at various intervals. It seems almost too bad, for the 
listener, that so much should be offered on one night, as 
it is impossible to listen to everything entirely. From a 
standpoint of critical hearing it also seems superfluous to 
say much about the various offerings of this night. The 


names of the musicians are internationally known and 
appreciated. The short part of Aida in the Balkite series 
was the last of this note worthy weekly broadcast, which, it 
is hoped will be given again never year. Dohnanyi’s score 
for Schnitzler’s pantomime is descriptive but hardly elusive 
enough to convey the spirit of the work. 

Fray, JANUARY 27.—-The debut of Galli-Curci on the 
radio was a feather in the cap of the Victor Company. The 
famous soprano had evaded the microphone for many years 
so that it was interesting to hear her few words of appre- 
ciation, spoken to her silent audience at the close of the 
concert. Her voice came over purer than we have heard it 
for a long time either in concert hall or at the Metropolitan, 
with something of the ease and fullness which are always 
hers. The Shadow song was beautifully rendered. An- 
other soprano of fame who was singing at the same time, 
on another station, was Edith Mason, feature of the Palm- 
olive concert, prima donna of the Chicago Opera Co. Miss 
Mason’s voice is of a clear, sweet and resonant quality, and 
through her many qualities she has won an enviable place 
in the roster of the Chicago Opera. Earlier in the evening 
we had enjoyed the suave Playing of Godfrey Ludlow, who 





Al 


is undoubtedly one of the favorite attractions on the air. 
We had also tuned in to hear Dorothy Duckwitz on the 
Welte Mignon hour. We enjoy this pianist’s work but we 
wonder just why the Welte Mignon does not offer other 
attractions for its weekly programs 

Sunpay, JANuAry 29.—Anna Case, famed for her beauty 
as well as her voice, was the attraction of the Atwater Kent 
hour. Miss Case’s voice came to us with an unusual amount 
of purity, the only marring thing being the static. In her 
last number, the Dove Song from the Marriage of Figaro 
she arrived at the point where singers feel comfortably as 
sured that the voice is responding to their desires. In this 
selection her higher register was as lovely a thing to hear 
as has been our luck to observe on the radio. 


Facts oF INTEREST 
Statler Hotels will have radio receivers in all rooms. 
The Clark Music Store sponsored a unique series of con- 
certs in Syracuse called the Composers’ series 
KMBC of Kansas City is added to the Columbia chain. 
Jacques Thibaud will play for Atwater Kent hour Feb 
ruary 5. MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI 


Robert Steel to ne Married 


Robert Steel will be married in Philadelphia on February 
3 to Beryl Van Horn. The following day he and his bride 
sail for Europe, where Mr. Steel will sing in opera and 
concert in Germany and Italy. 
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the poet. 
the rhapsodist. 


With 

Detroit Orchestra, 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
Conducting 

It was no per- 
functory applause 
showered on Yolanda 
Mero, but a realistic 
tribute to an artist who 
had stirred her audi- 
ence in unmistakable 
manner. Recall on re- 
call brought the emin- 
ent pianist back to the 
platform at the conclu- 
sion of her perform- 
ance of the thrilling 
Liszt Concerto in A 
major. Her authorita- 
tive style and the fire 
and strength of her 
work fascinated, while 
her tremendous tech- 
nical equipment, her 
imagination, intelligent 
insight and supreme 
poise proved thor- 
oughly convinc- 

ing attributes 

of her ar- 

tistry. 

—Free Press 
(Charlotte 

M. Tarsney) 


until one lost count. 


(Richard Stokes) 


With N. Y. 
Mr. Busch Conducting 


dashed against the platform, 


With N. Y. Philharmonic, Mr. Mengelberg Conducting 
Mme. Mero played with a triumphant blend of tact and abandon. 
She is too aristocratic an artist to throw herself precipitantly into 
the engulfing arms of Liszt’s voluptuous cantilena. 
Liszt, the arrant sentimentalist, and think rather of Liszt, 
Yet never for a moment does she let us forget 
In bravura passages, 
with a sweeping and fiery power which con- 
vinced one anew that Liszt should be played 
only by his spiritual children.—N. Y. 
Herald Tribune (Lawrence Gilman) 


We forget 


she played 


With Cleveland 
Orchestra, 
Mr. Sokoloff 
Conducting 
Yolanda Mero 
scored what might 
easily be termed a sen- 
sational success. ‘The 
audience let itself go 
after she had finished 
her own “Capriccio 
ungarese” for piano 
and orchestra. The ar- 
tist had delivered her 
message in a manner 
that brought her five 
or six recalls to the 
stage, and had it not 
been for the set rule 
banning encores at 
these concerts, I imag- 
ine the audience would 
be listening to her yet, 
if it had its way. Mme. 
Mero is a brilliant 
player with a re- 
markable tech- 
nic. 
News 
(Archie Bell) 


Symphony, 


Mme. Mero’s recalls, while applause 


continued 
It is only fair to add 


that no small share of the enthusiasm was 
merited by the work itself—Evening World 
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are new. Jesse Crawford seems to have wandered off some- 
where into the wilds and his place at the organ is taken by 
Sigmund Krumgold. And very well does he play, too. 

Of course there is one of those elaborate and beautiful 
productions such as usually are presented at the Paramount 
Theater. In this one, Milady’ s Fan, devised and staged by 
John Murrey Anderson, are the Ada Kaufman girls doing 
some excellent and amusing stepping. A hit, too, is Eleonor 
Rae Ball, violinist, who plays Serenade by Lehar, beauti- 
fully, and then to everybody's surprise turns around and 
leads the orchestra for a while. She is every bit as good a 
conductor as she is a violinist. Then along come two little 
“Feather Fans,” as they are called on the program, Bernice 
and Emily, doing some tricky acrobatic dancing. They ap- 
pear twice and each time get a good hand. Harry Burns and 
Tony de Luca, two very funny boys, then speak their piece. 
They are enjoyable because their piece is really funny. 
Dorothy Neville, with a good voice, sings a song about a 
rose. The costumes as usual are magnificent 

’ 
Roxy’s 

If “13 Washington Square,” the feature picture at the 
Roxy this week, were a mediocre picture it might be snowed 
under by comparison with the entertainment given on the 
stage. As it is, the film, an exceptionaily good one, is 
afforded little appreciation by Roxy audiences because the 
orchestral and otherwise musical entertainment is so far 
above par as to command almost all of the interest. 

This mystery play by LeRoy Scott gives Alice Joyce an 
opportunity to do some delightful posing and Zazu Pitts a 
chance to show just how cleverly amusing she can be. “13 
Washington Square” runs the gamut of eerie stuff from 
mysteriously closing doors to wind blown curtains. Jean 
Hersholt is excellent as a second story man posing as a 
Church Deacon, and George Lewis is acceptable as the son 
of a snob mother. 

The musical offerings at Roxy's are exquisitely delightful. 
Randolph's Kentucky Jubilee Singers harmonize 

favorites to suit the most exacting close harmony 
- the Sixteen Roxyettes dance surprisingly in 
unison. A dance presentation novelty entitled Silhouettes is 
what the women could call “divine.” 

The piece de resistance is a number entitled La Russie 
Ancienne, with color combinations, lighting, music and danc- 
ing seldom equal anywhere. Maria Gambarelli and Nicholas 
Daks entertain charmingly with a Russian Dance which is a 
gem. Harold Van Duzée lends his lovely lyric tenor to the 
prams occasion in singing Oh Thou Song. The Russian 

athedral Choir, an organization of marvelous voices, sings 
a choral selection from the Tzar’s Bride. 

Under the baton of Erno Rapee, the Roxy Symphony 
Orchestra plays selections from La Boheme so beautifully 
that it transports one momentarily to the Metropolitan Opera 
House farther down Broadway. A Fox Movietone News 
Reel completes one of the best bills at Roxy’s Picture 
Cathedral this year. 
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Strand and is still going strong. The popular comedian is 
breaking all records at this theater in its fourteen years of 
existence. 
Capitol 
The attraction at the Capitol this week is The Student 
Prince, with Norma Shearer and Ramon Novarro, reviewed 
in this department at its premiere at the Globe Theater. 


Colony 

The program for this week at the Colony Theater opens 
with a jazz selection, Dixie Ditty, a clever medley of popu 
lar Southern airs, played by Josef Cherniavski and the 
Colonians. Joe Lane, tenor, has a pleasing voice and sings 
Without You Sweetheart. The feature picture, Buck 
Private, with Lya de Putti and Malcolm McGregor is a 
most amusing take off on the Yankee soldier’s life in 
Germany after the Armistice. The Colony News, a Pathe 
color picture, and a slapstick comedy conclude the enter- 
tainment. JosEPHINE VILA. 























The Charleston, W. Va., Civic Music Association, now only 
in its second year, has a membership of approximately 
1,600. 

On January 26 Toscanini made his seasonal debut in New 
York as conductor of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in Carnegie Hall. 

Herbert Witherspoon is to teach during the summer master 
session at the Chicago Musical College. 

New York City seems like a fairyland to Gertrude Kappel 

Krenek’s Jonny Spielt Auf was a riotous success in Vienna. 

Marion Talley sang before an audience of over 2,000 people 
in Altoona, Pa. 

Eugene O’Neill’s Marco Millions is provided with incidental 
music, written by Emerson Whithorne. 

The Columbia University Glee Club gave an interesting pro- 
gram at Carnegie Hall 

Honegger’s Antigone was given its world premiere in 
sells last month. 

The Achron concerto created a furore in Vienna. 

Frederic Stock conducted the Philadelphia Orchestra in a 
unique program. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman’s The Sunset 
its first New York performance by the 
Company. 

The Golden Jubilee of the New York Symphony Orchestra 
will be celebrated at Carnegie Hall, New York, on Feb 
ruary 10 . ’ : 

This issue of the MusitcaL CourIeER contains an interesting 
pictorial biography of Johann Strauss. 

he Piano Committee appointed by the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference was present at the January 23 
meeting of the Musical Round Table. 

John T, Adams sails on the S. S. Paris on February 3. 

Rudolph Ganz will hold a three day master class at the 
MacPhail School of Music on March 12, 13, and 
14, and also will conduct a summer orchestral season 
in Denver. 

Mary Garden, Raisa, and Giacomo Rimini 
entertained at the Gunn School, Chicago. 

S. Hurok will present Die Walkuere at the Century Theater, 
New York, on February 12. 

A bust of Caruso has been presented to Columbia University. 

Mme. Charles Cahier will appear in Carmen with the Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company. 

De Falla was honored in Madrid. 

Mischa Elman was acclaimed in Amsterdam. 

Levitzki met with great success at his Paris debut. 

Maurice Ravel will appear in a recital of his own composi- 
tions at the Century Theater, New York, February 26. 


3rus 


Trail was given 
American Opera 


Rosa were 


Tohn Finley Williamson discusses church music in this issue. 
The New York String Quartet is touring the South. 
J. S. Zamecnik has written the accompanying music for the 
movies, The Wedding March and Abie’s Irish Rose. 
Feodor Chaliapin will give a recital at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, February 15. 
Lilli Lehmann will be eighty years old this year. 

Holst succeeded Vaughan Williams as conductor of the Bach 
Choir in London. 

The Vienna Staateceee’ s Paris season will begin on May 6. 

Edward Johnson is now under the management of the Metro- 
ger Musical Bureau. 

Sophia Gorskaja, Russian 
from a trip to Florida. 

Charles King is winning success on tour as accompanist for 
Marion Talley. 

Myrna Sharlow has 
Company. 


mezzo soprano, has returned 


been engaged by the Festival Opera 


Ignace Jan 


PADEREWSKI 


In his Symphony Hall, Boston, Recital on 
Jan. 15th 
Featured 


ERNEST SCHELLING’S 


Nocturne Ragusa 


Price $1.00 
Carl Fischer, Inc. ead New York 
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Artists Everywhere 








Elsa Alsen will appear as soloist with the Cleveland 
Orchestra in Palm Beach, Fla. on February 6. On 
March 5 she will sing Elizabeth in Tannsauser with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company in Los Angeles, Cal., and on 
March 9 and 10 she will appear in St. Louis with the sym- 
phony orchestra of that city. 

_ Charles Anthony and William Heyl, who were heard 
in a joint program at Town Hall earlier in the season, will 
give a second recital at the John Golden Theater on Sunday 
evening, February 26. ‘ 

Frederic Baer’s singing in a performance of the Mes- 
siah in Worcester, Mass., was greeted enthusiasticly by press 
and public alike. The Telegram of that city stated: “There 
were ovations for Baer. He sang with a gorgeous power, a 
full expressiveness. He took all the exuberant «, (CX- 
ercises that Handel makes his basses sing, with an ease and 
enjoyment that seemed to be equal to that of the composer. 
Nor can mention of Baer end without notice of his superla- 
tive singing of the aria, Why do the Nations. Baer made 
the most of the possibilities Handel gave him.” 

Albert Morris Bagby’s 323d Musical Morning at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on January 16, featured Lu- 
crezia Bori, Edward Johnson, and Pablo Casals as soloists. 

Socrate Barozzi will give his second recital of the sea- 
son at Town Hall on February 20. The violinist played a 
while ago at a concert in Jenkintown, Pa., with Frederic 
Baer. 

James Barr was heard in two groups of numbers over 
station WTFF on January 16. On this occasion he dupli- 
cated the excellent impression which he made when he sang 
from this station a short time ago. A number of letters 
were received from such distant points as Boston and Can- 
ada complimenting him upon the fine art he displayed. 

Mary Craig, soprano, appeared this season in opera in 
Washington, D. C. 

Richard Crooks was soloist at the January 23 Bagby 
Musical Morning at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, and 
also sang in Brockton, Mass., in joint recital with Spalding 
on January 22. 

Elizabeth H. David (Mrs. Ross David) is the com- 
poser of three compositions—Christmas Prayer, Lead Us 
Today, and Noél—that were presented over station WOR 
on Christmas Day by orchestra and voices. The songs, 
which have been published by J. Fischer & Bro., were also 
used in a number of churches at Christmas time. 

Marguerite Easter, of New York City, manager of 
vocal artists and dancers, announces that Carolina Lazzari, 
contralto, is now under her personal direction. Miss Lazzari 
has sung in over two hundred cities in the United States in 
concert, and has appeared with the Metropolitan, Chicago 
and Buenos Ayres opera companies. 

Nelson Eddy, baritone, appeared in recital recently at 
the Acatlemy of Music Foyer, Philadelphia, and created an 
excellent itipression. Mr. Eddy already was well known 
in Philadelphia. For the past few seasons he had been heard 
in leading roles with the Civic Overa Company. 

Lynnwood Farnam’s Bach organ recitals at the Church 
of the Holy Communion, New York, begin on February 5 
These recitals will be given on Sundays and Mendays 
throughout the month. The one on February 27 will be 
the 180th given by Mr. Farnam in this church. 

Carl Friedberg, whose New York piano recital was 
announced for Town Hall on January 17, postponed this ap- 
pearance until the early part of next season. A definite date 
will be announced in the near future. 

Ralph Ganci, artist-pupil of the Virgil Piano Conserva- 
tory, was one of the features at the dinner of the Jersey 
City Chamber of Commerce in the auditorium of that or- 
ganization on January 25. On January 24, Mr. Ganci ap- 
peared in recital at a bridge party given for the executive 
and. business women of Jersey City, at the home of Anna 
Mullins, one of the chief executives of the National Gro- 
cery Company. 

Warren Gehrken gave 
Skinner. Centennial memorial 
Rochester, N. Y., on January 19. 
works by American composers. 

Dusolina Giannini, shortly after her Philadelphia re- 
cital on February 5, will sail to Europe for an extensive 
concert tour. 

Katharine Gorin, composer-pianist, is one of the artists 
who will perform at the Musical Guild’s annual studio-con- 
cert in February.. Miss Gorin will play several of her own 
compositions, 

H. Collier Grounds, organist and director of the 
Church of Our Lady of Esperanza, New York, recently gave 
a piano recital over WLTH, Brooklyn, playing his own 
Reverie and selections from Litoff, Poldini and Chopin. 
He was heard again over this station on January 27. Mr. 


his first recital on the new 
organ, Saint Paul’s Church, 
His program included five 
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Grounds’ musical activities also include teaching a large class 
of pupils. 

Lillian Gustafson appeared as soloist with the Troy, 
N. Y., Vocal Society on January 12, and on January 17 
she gave a recital with Kurt Schindler in Waterbury, Conn. 
January 22 the soprano was heard in modern songs at the 
concert given at the Guild Theater by the Musical Forum. 
On January 25 she gave a recital in Jamestown, N. ¥ 

. A. Haesener, ios bacishae. was one of the soloists 
at a recent performance of Handel’s Messiah, given by the 
Jamestown, N. Y., Choral Society. In addition to Mr. 
Haesener’s concert and teaching activities he is music critic 
for the Despatch Herald of Erie, Pa. 

Myra Hess, pianist, made her first appearance in 
Washington, D. C., on January 4 at one of Mrs, Lawrence 
Townsend's } Morning Musicales at the Mayflower. Follow 
ing a tour in the South Miss Hess returned to Washington 
in order to play on January 26 and at the White House 

Lillian Hunsicker included among her recent engage 
ments a recital, at the Junior High School of Allentown, 
Pa., and an appearance before the Allentown Musical Club. 
On February 8, she will sing for the student nurses of the 
Allentown Hospital, at which time she will be accompanied 
by Coenraad v. Bos. 

The Institute of Musical Art has started a new 
in ensemble playing under Samuel Gardner. Thirty students 
have already enlisted. 

Charles King officiated as accompanist at a recent re 
cital by Marion Talley in Columbus, Ohio, and received 
complimentary phrases from the press for his work. H. E 
Cherrington stated in one paper that the “accompaniments 
played by the handsome Charles King were of the kind to 
heighten Miss Talley’s art—not too unobtrusive, just enough.” 

Rudolf Laubenthal, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, made his Rochester, N. Y., debut recently. 

Lea Luboshutz and Josef Hofmann will give their 
joint recital in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on April 13, instead of 
March 21 as previously announced. 

Milan Lusk, violinist, gave a recital recently in the 
large auditorium of the Students’ Building at Vassar Col 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He played with an abandon and 
fire that fairly electrified his audience. Recalled repeatedly, 
he responded toward the close of the program with several 
encores. 

David Mannes conducted the third of the Greenwich, 
Conn., Young People’s Symphony Concerts on January 5, 
and the second of the Orange, N. J., concerts on January 
10, presenting a young soloist at each concert. The Green 
wich program had David Barnett, pianist, as soloist with 
the orchestra in one movement from a Bach concerto; and 
the Orange program included the Vieuxtemps Ballade and 
Polonaise played by an eleven-year-old violinist, Stephen 
Hero. Two more concerts are scheduled to be given in the 
Greenwich series and one more at Orange. 

Kattie Mora, of Havana, has received praise for her 
piano recitals given in that city. El Mundo, for instance, 
stated that she “played in an elegant manner” and that she 

“has pianistic qualifications.” 

Myra Mortimer, American lieder singer, who has been 
making a short winter tour of this country, will return to 
Europe in the near future. She is scheduled to tour Hol 
land in March, Germany in April and give a recital in Paris 
at the end of the latter month. The fall will be devoted to 
concerts in Spain, Norway, Sweden, the Roumanian sta‘es 
and Russia. Miss Mortimer plans to visit America in 1929 

The New York Madrigal Club, Marguerite Potter 
president, made a decided success of its Henry Hadley Pro 
gram, January 22. Some 200 persons attended the zffair 
at the Barnard Club. Inez Barbour, soprano; Martha 
Whittemore, cellist, and Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone, 
with Mr. Hadley at the piano, gave an interesting program 

Ely Ney left New York on January 12 for a tour 
which will take her to the Pacific Coast. Her final appear 
ance there will be on February 16 as soloist with the Port 
land Symphony Orchestra, Willem Van Hoogstraten, con 
ductor. The pianist will return to New York on March 1. 

John W. Nichols, with his Newburgh, N. Y., Trinity 
Choir and Mrs. Chatterton at the organ, presented The Mes 
siah on January 22. Fred Patton, baritone; Mrs. Charles 
3ennett, soprano; Avis Adams, contralto, and Bransford 
Reynolds, tenor, were the soloists. 

N. Lindsay Norden has written the English adaptation 
of the text of Alexander T. Gretchaninoff’s Communion 
Verse, a chorus for mixed voices recently published by the 
Boston Music Company. 

Ruth Peter, soprano, sailed a short time ago for Milan, 
Italy, where she expects to spend the next two years in 
vocal study and in gaining experience on the operatic stage 
Miss Peter studied for seven years with Edna Bishop Daniel 
of Washington, D. C., prior to coming to New York City 

Gina Pinnera, soprano, assisted by Giuseppe Bambo 
schek at the piano, will make her New York debut at Car 
negie Hall on February 18. Besides four operatic arias, the 
artist's program features a German group, selections in 
English and French, and Italian songs by Respighi and 
Georges. 

Winifred Pletts, coloratura soprano, has been added to 
the singers under the management of Annie Friedberg 

Alfredo San Malo, violinist, has established a record 
for himself in Chicago by attracting three successive recital 
audiences in that city within a period of a few weeks. H« 
appeared with Louise Homer in the first Kinsolving recital 
of the Chicago season two months ago, following a fort 
night later with a concert under the direction of the Uni 
versity of Chicago. His January western tour brought him 
again to Chicago with an entirely different program 

Willard Sektberg, accompanist and coach, has heer 
engaged as official accompanist for the Saint Cecilia @lub 
Victor Harris, conductor. He officiated for the first time 
at the January 24 concert of the club 


Elmendorff to Conduct at Munich Festival 

Karl Elmendorff, conductor of the Munich State Opera, 
again will conduct Tristan and Isolde in Bayreuth next sum 
mer, also a number of Wagner and Mozart operas at the 
Munich Festival. 
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$20,000 Raised for the Raisa Scholarship 


Raisa and Rimini Join Forces at Notable Concert—London String Quartet Visits Windy City 


—Harold Bauer Heard at His Be 
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Best—Minnea polis Orchestra Gives Program—Other Notes. 


tion is too well known to need discussion here, save to say 
that the artists gave a spirited and finely polished perform- 
ance of a well arranged program, meriting the exuberance 
of the listeners. 

Harotp BAver. 

Probably a great admirer of the music of Robert Schu 
mann, Harold Bauer courageously programmed the very 
extensive and somewhat monotonous Davidsbundlertanze for 
his recital at the Playhouse on January 22. Needless to say, 
it received an expert performance—Bauer at his best—and 
when this master of the keyboard later played the Chopin 
Polonaise in F sharp minor there was cause for rejoicing. 


GERTRUDE Morse 


As soloist with the 
Eighth Street Theatre on 


WeEssTER SINGS WITH ORCHESTRA 
People’s Symphony Orchestra at the 
January 22, Gertrude Morse 
Webster, soprano, scored an unusual success. Possessed of 
a voice of charming quality, clear and fresh, used with in- 
telligence and well adapted to florid colorature music, ac 
curate pitch and a lovely stage presence, Mrs. Webster has 
a mission in the musical world. Her brilliant success en her 
first appearance here is a splendid augury for the future of 
this talented young American singer. She is a worthy 
product of the well known Herman Devries’ studio. 


MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA VISITS CHICAGO 


Hall 
when the 
Henri 


harbored a visiting organization on Jan- 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and its 
Verbrugghen, came to Chicago for a 


Orchestra 
uary 23, 
conductor, 
oncert 

DELAMARTER Conpucts CHIcaGco SYMPHONY 

While Frederick Stock is vacationing elsewhere, Eric 
Delamarter has taken over the reins at Orchestra Hall and 
led the orchestra through a first rate performance of a well 
balanced program in the Tuesday afternoon series, January 
24. No soloist appeared and the program contained Cheru- 
bini’s Anacreon Overture, Vivaldi’s Concerto Grosso, Elgar’s 
Variations, Dohnanyi’s Suite and Glazounow’s Valse de 
Concert. 

ALLEN SPENCER'S ANNUAL RECITAL 
annual piano recital at Kimball Hall on January 
24, Allen Spencer, pianist, a member of the American Con- 
servatory of Music faculty, an interesting program to 
the great satisfaction of his many friends and admirers. 


At his 


gave 


RupoLpH RevuTER’s PUuPILs 

Harold Von Horne, who has made 
Chicago his home for several years and in that time has 
made an enviable reputation for himself, is another product 
of the teacher, Rudolph Reuter, whose many former pupils, 
such as Frank Mannheimer, Lawrence Schauffler, Wyoneta 
Cleveland, Julia Rebeil, Beulah Porter, Diego Paredes (in 
Europe), Virgil Smith, Marguerite Kelpsch and many others 
have met with so much success both as players and peda- 
gogues. Mr. Van Horne is one of Chicago's most popular 
pianists, but his actitivies are not confined to this city but 
to the whole middle West. Recently he accompanied Jacques 
Gordon on a concert tour through several Southern states, 
besides his solo activities he acts as Gordon’s 
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regular accompanist. He has given several recitals in Chi- 
cago, meeting with fine success. 
Epwarp CoLiin’s STUDENTS IN RECITAL 

_Three advanced pupils from the well known Edward 
Collins class at the Chicago Musical College were heard in 
recital on January 27. Playing a program ranging from the 
early classics to the ultra-modern contemporary composers, 
the students proved worthy disciples of a worthy instructor. 
Edward Collins is one of the very busiest pianists and 
teachers in Chicago and his students are everywhere mak- 
ing names for themselves and reflecting luster on their 
mentor. 

Dr. J. Lewis Browne 1N INAUGURAL RECITAL 

Dr. J. Lewis Browne gave the inaugural recital in the 
new Congregational Church at Glen Ellyn, Ill, on January 
16, and appeared at the Lindbloom High School, Chicago, 
on January 22—a return engagement. 

BriturAnt-Liven Pupit in ReEciTAv 

Rosalyn Tureck, gifted pupil of Sophia Brilliant-Liven, 
has been engaged to give the children’s concert at Lyon & 
Healy Hall on February 4. 

GorpdoN STRING QUARTET 


More chamber music was presented by the Gordon String 
Quartet on January 26 at Orchestra Hall foyer when this 
admirable organization elected to play numbers by two 
Chicagoans besides Beethoven’s Quartet in F minor. The 
numbers by the resident composers were a Quartet in D 
minor by Leo Sowerby and Autumn Leaves by Adolf 
Weidig, which works rival each other in dissonance. Gordon 
and his associates got the most out of the numbers, bringing 
the glowing side to the fore and thereby gaining the apprecia- 
tion of the listeners. Each number on the program was 
vigorously and enthusiastically performed, once more demon- 
strating that here is a superb chamber music quartet. 


GARDEN AND RAIsA aT GUNN SCHOOL 


Mary Garden, Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini were 
guests at special receptions with programs given in their 
honor by professional —_ and members of Arthur 
Dunham's opera class at the Gunn School of Music. 

On January 20, Mme. Raisa and her gifted husband heard 
Emma _ Lazaroff, Nathaniel Smith, Hugh Dickerson and 
Julia Revueltas of the opera class give the garden scene 
from Faust. The great soprano was so impressed that she 
recommended several members of the cast for auditions with 
Manager Johnson of the Chicago Civic Opera. 

On the same program Jascha Selwitz of the faculty 
played the Lalo Concerto for violin and Saul Dorfman, 
fifteen-year old artist pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn, played 
several compositions of Bach and Chopin which he has 
recorded for the Duo-Art alternating roles. Young Dorf- 
man is now filling engagements for Lyon & Healy and 
the Steinway Duo-Art. 

On January 24 Mary Garden heard Barre Hill, Julia 
Revueltas and Emma Lazaroff of the opera class in scenes 
from Pagliacci, Cavalleria, Faust and Carmen and heartily 
endorsed Mme. Raisa’s recommendations to Mr. Johnson and 
the Civic Opera Company. On the same program Anatol 
Rapaport and Howard Bartle, artist students of Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, played Bach, Debussy and Bridge. 

Miss Garden made one of her stimulating and inspira- 
tional addresses to the students and their friends, delivering 
some helpful criticism and developing that enthusiastic reac- 
tion from the five hundred students present that always 
follows upon her appearance in any capacity. They all voted 
her a great teacher. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Amato and Pupil Appear Together in Opera 

On January 19 Amato achieved great success as Iago in the 
performance of Otello given by the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company. The large audience gave him an enthusiastic 
reception, singling him out for two ovations, and the Phila- 
delphia press unanimously praised his voice, artistry, skillful 
technic and subtle impersonation of the difficult role. 

Claire Alcée, one of Mr. Amato’s pupils, was cast as 
Desdemona, this marking her first appearance on the operatic 
stage. That she scored a success was evident from the fact 
that the critics were enthusiastic about her voice, artistic 
singing and acting. The entire preparations for this role 
was done with Mr. Amato personally, with whom Miss 
Alcée studied in Nice while he was teaching there. Last 
October she returned to New York to resume her studies 
with him here 
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Cadman’s Opera the Feature of 
Chicago Company's Final Week 


A Witch of Salem Given Only ae a as Company Is About to Leave on Annual Tour 
—A Gala Bill for Guarantors and Friends—Repetitions Bring Season to a Close. 


SAMSON AND DELILAH, JANUARY 22 (MATINEE) 

Samson and Delilah was given its lone hearing of the 
present season on Sunday afternoon with a cast identical 
with the one which triumphed last year in Saint-Saéns’ 
biblical opera. Henry Weber conducted. 

SappHo, JANUARY 23 

Sappho was repeated but with a new Jean, the part being 
entrusted to the gifted Belgian tenor, Rene Maison, who 
found in it his best vehicle to ride to glory, and he won 
the lion’s share in the success of the night. Lauwers again 
conducted. 

Douste Brit, JANUARY 24 

A double bill brought forth the season’s only performance 
of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s American opera, A Witch 
of Salem, which was followed by a repetition of Cavalleria 
Rusticana. 

Cadman’s two-act opera, sung in English, brought forward 

a new Clarice in no less a personality than Edith Mason, 
whose first performance of the role was praiseworthy in 
every respect. She and Charles Hackett won much applause 
after their various solos as well as after the duet. Other 
roles were entrusted to reliable singers and Henry G. Weber 
directed with enthusiasm for the score and due respect for 
the singers. 

Claudia Muzio and Forrest Lamont shared the success of 

Cavalleria, which was conducted by Moranzoni. 

Ir TrovatoreE, JANUARY 25 (MaTINEE) 

Trovatore, given at reduced prices, was sung by special 
request by our great dramatic soprano, Rosa Raisa, and the 
popular Forrest Lamont and Richard Bonelli supported the 
star and shared with her in the esteem of the public. Sabino 
conducted. 


LoHENGRIN, JANUARY 25 (EVENING) 

Wednesday evening’s Lohengrin brought the regular sub- 
scription series to a close. For the remainder of the week 
special non-subscription performances were given. In the 
Wagnerian opera Leone Kruse, Cyrena Van Gordon, Rene 
Maison and Robert Ringling sang. Weber conducted. 

Aina, JANUARY 26 
\ida was repeated with Raisa in the title role. 
GALA Birt, JANUARY 27 
Auditorium was closed to the 
customary gala bill on 
friends who make 


On Friday evening, the 
public, the company extending its 
that evening to the guarantors and the 
the operation of the company possible. 

One act of Lorelei, featuring in the lead Muzio, Cortis 
Montesante, the third act of Aida which brought forth 
Raisa, Rimini and Marshall, and the first act of Pagliacci 
with Ansseau, Bonelli and Norena in the principal roles, 
constituted the bill offered by the company. 

During the intermission Samuel Insull 
which is reported elsewhere in this paper. 


made a_ speech 


Louise, JANUARY 28 (MATINEE) 

The cast for Charpentier’s Louise included Mary Garden, 
Maria Claessans, Rene Maison and Vanni Marcoux, and 
others. It is worthy of note that this constituted Mr. 
Maison’s first Chicago appearance in Louise, and as a mat- 
ter of record it might be stated here that he made a great 
success as Julian, a part that suits his art to perfection. 

28 (EvENING) 


MARTHA, JANUARY 


The season came to a close with a performance of Martha, 
the cast of which included Macbeth, Pavloska, Cortis, Laz 
zari and Trevisan. Moranzoni conducted. RENE Devries. 





E. Arne Hovdesven Dedicates Kilgen Pipe 
Organ 


On January 13, the Kilgen pipe organ which has been in- 
stalled in the Church of St. 
John the Baptist, in New 
Brunswick, N. J., was dedi- 
cated by E. Arne Hovdes- 
ven, well known organ re- 
citalist. A large and inter- 
esting audience heard the 
organist in a recital which 
included compositions by 
Beethoven, Schubert, Bach, 
Massenet, Debussy, and 
ended with the Toccata from 
the fifth organ symphony of 
Widor. Helen Althouse 
contributed four well sung 
vocal numbers. 


University of Miami to 
Produce Martha 


On February 11, the newly 
formed Opera Association of 
the University of Miami will 
give Martha, under the di- 
rection of Arnold Volpe, 
at the Miami Coliseum, Coral Gables. Assisting Mr. 
Volpe in this work will be Enrica Clay Dillon and How- 
ard Southgate, the latter of the dramatic department, 
who will have complete charge of the stage directing, cos- 
tumes, etc. Bertha Foster and Dr. James C. Cochran 
will train the chorus, and Louise Sterling Shelley, of the 
dancing department of the university, will supervise the 
ballet. The two glee clubs of the University of Miami will 
comprise the chorus, which will be augmented by outside 
talent. Among the principals engaged are: Rachel Jane 
Hamilton, Frederick Hufsmith, Elinor Van Scoten, Percy 


ARNE HOVDESVEN 


). Hodgson and Thomas Dunham. The university 
symphony of fifty-three members, well organized by Mr. 
Volpe, will participate, and Mrs. Arnold Volpe, general 
chairman and manager, has under supervision all the details 
of the management. 


Long, H. I 


Philadelphia Civic Opera Company Presents 
Lohengrin 

PHILADELPHIA, PAa.—The Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany, which is doing such fine work, even surpassed previ- 
ous successes in its presentation of Wagner’s Lohengrin, in 
English, on January 26, in the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The cast was composed of artists finely matched as to vocal 
and dramatic accomplishments. Alma Peterson (heard re- 
cently to such good advantage) was a charming Elsa. Her 
singing of the Prayer in the first act and the lovely Love 
Song of the second act was an outstanding feature, as were 
also the duets. 

May Barron, appearing for the first time with this com 
pany, gave an excellent portray: al of the role of Ortrud. 
Her solo in the second act, fairly stopped the performance, 
while her acting was more than satisfactory. The duets 
with Telramund and Elsa were especially well done. 

The title role was taken by the noted Welsh tenor. Tudor 
Davies, who arrived in the United States on the afternoon 
of his appearance here in the evening. His voice 
fine quality and his stage presence all that could be desired 
The famous arias assigned to this part were sung with ease 
and artistic understanding. 

Reinhold Schmidt, as Telramund, also did splendid work 
both vocally and dramatically. Sigurd Nilssen, with his 
deep, resonant voice, made a splendid King. Nelson Eddy, 
as the King’s Herald, was excellent, as he has been in what- 
ever role he has essayed. As always, the music of this 
opera was entrancing, while under the conducting of Alex 
ander Smallens it was made doubly attractive, by reason of 
the detailed interpretation given it. A capacity audience re- 
called the artists again and again, with spontaneous enthu- 
siasm. M. M. C. 
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WHOSE 
TALENTS 
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Gentlemen: 

Permit me to congratulate you on the 
superb quality of your instruments which 
I find ever more beautiful. 

In concert, as in the studio, they are 
as sympathetic as they are marvellously 
responsive. 

With renewed thanks, 
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Forty-three men, including piano accompanist and _vio- 
linist, will make the annual tour of the Lawrence College 
Men's Glee Club through Wisconsin and Northern Illinois. 


Asbury Park, N. J. Before a large and enthusiastic 
audience in the auditorium of the magnificent Asbury Park 
High School Building, the Flonzaley Quartet gave a very 
well proportioned program of chamber music. The beauti- 
ful singing tones of the perfect ensemble, added to the 
splendid acoustical capacity of the room, were heard to 
fine advantage in works of Haydn, Schubert and Schumann, 
while much color and humor were displayed in the Mous- 
sorsky-Pochon suite and the Hugo Wolf Serenade, which 
brought such a storm of applause that an encore was neces- 
sary. The evening’s program was one of a series of con- 
certs being sponsored by the Women’s Club of Asbury 
Park, Mrs. Richard Crooks, president of the music com- 
mittee. It is an estimable effort of a community develop- 
ment for the education of the younger generation musically, 
and the large attendance on this occasion not only expressed 
a keen appreciation of the great artists, but also gave satis- 
proof that young America loves good music when 
brought to them in this manner. A. 


fving 


Athens, Ala. A student program was given at The 
Athens College for Women in which all the participants 
played and sang from memory in a most satisfying manner. 
Frank M. Church is the director of music at the college and 
to him is due the credit for the able manner in which 
the young members performed. Those participating were: 
Ellen Church, Julia Lovin, Ruth Chunn, Sarah Orman, 
Mabel Wilcoxon, Elizabeth Bell, Minnie C. Sides, George 
Church, Sara Gay, Lora Lee de Loach, Virginia Caldwell, 
Mabe! Wheeler, Jane Garrison, Ni an Jones, Clara Copeland, 
Birtie Lee, Holland Woodruff, Ben Peck, Gracia Sanderson. 
Prof. Church joined some of the musicians in duets. On 
February 24 a Norwegian program will be given. V. 


Baltimore, Md. Among the early events of the new 
year was the third concert of the season by the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the last appearance of the sea- 
son by Willem Mengelberg as director of this celebrated 
organization. Mr. Mengelberg was accorded an ovation. 

The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra gave its most inter- 
esting concert of the year, with Katherine Bacon as soloist. 
Miss Bacon, who spent several years as a student at the 
Institute, has developed into a pianist of excel- 
and rare quality. Director Strube continues his series 
of concerts for children, these events showing ability on 
the part of the director for assembling programs of especial 
appeal to his youthful followers. 

Wilberfos G. Owst, music critic and composer, died re- 
cently. Mr. Owst for a number of years was music critic 
of the Baltimore Sun and was also well known as a com- 


poser 


Peabody 


ence 
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Charleston, W. Va. The 
\ssociation, in its second year, 
proximately 1,600, is promoting musical activities of a high 
standard. Koshanski, violinist; Claudia Muzio, dramatic 
soprano; Brailowsky, pianist, and Hans Kindler, cellist, have 
been presented so far this season. The Baptist Temple 
Choir, under the direction of Louis Potter, assisted by Harry 
Mueller, organist, of Huntington. W. Va., gave the first 

a series of Sunday afternoon vesper services. The same 


(See letter on another page. ) 
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choir presents the Christmas portion of the Messiah. Solo- 
were Elise B. Coney, soprano; Alma Eastwood and 
Miss Chandler, contraltos; Garland Moran, tenor; G. Holt 
Steck, baritone. Gladys Copeland Knopp played the organ, 
Helen Townsend Ziebold was at the piano, and Louis Potter, 
ee of an orchestra of twelve pieces. 
_A double quartet, composed of Elsie Fischer Kincheloe, 
Sarah Esther Mathews, Hellen M. Malcolm, Geraldine Jen- 
nings, Paul M. Smith, Roland Hinckley, Edward Walker 
and Frank H. Kincheloe, sang a program of Christmas 
carols for the Rotary Club. 

st. John’s Episcopal Choir, J. Henry 
presented a Christmas festival musicale. 
of the Sacred Heart Church, 


ists 


Francis, director, 
The chorus choir 
with W. S. Mason directing, 
rendered Gounod’s St. Cecelia Mass. Soloists were Elise 
B. Coney and Pearl Reddington, sopranos; John Mason, 
bass; D. Lopez, baritone, and I. N. Smith, tenor. 

The vested choir of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
under the direction of Frank H. Kincheloe, assisted by the 
junior choir, under the direction of Elsie Fischer Kincheloe, 
gave a musicale. Handel’s Messiah was presented also by 
the First Methodist Episcopal Choir with Mr. Kincheloe 
directing, the following soloists taking part: Elsie Fischer 
Kincheloe and Sarah Esther Mathews, sopranos; Hellen M. 
Malcolm, contralto; D. Lopez, baritone; Walter Hansen, 
pianist, Charles C. Greybill at the organ. 

The Galperin Music Shop has presented radio programs 
over station WOBU on successive ciety nights; Wil- 
lem -Schultze, cellist; Charles C. Greybill and Henri 
Schultze, pianists ; Isabel Rood Dahlstrom, Elise B. Coney, 
Sarah Esther Mathews, Mrs. Lewis Dollman, sopranos; 
Walter Hansen, pianist ; "John Martin, First Methodist Epis- 
copal Choir under the direction of Frank H. Kincheloe; 
i argaret Lindsay, George Hillpert, Richmond Houston, and 

Carl Radford were among the artists appearing. E. F. 


Chicago, Il. 


(See letter on another page.) 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. The second concert of the season 
by the student orchestra of the College of Music of Cin- 
cinnati was given at the school auditorium. The orchestra 
played the overture to Marriage of Figaro and Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony out of respect to the memory of the 
composer. Five soloists appeared on this program: Minette 
Humphries, from the class of Walter Heermann, played 
the Kol Nedrei-Hebrew Melody for cello and orchestra by 
3ruch; Helen Dowling, piano pupil of Frederick J. Hoff- 
mann, played the MacDowell concerto for pianoforte and 
orchestra; Bertha Paszty, from the voice class of Giacinto 
Gorno, sang the aria, Farewell Ye Hills, from Jeanne d’Arc 
by Tschaikowsky. Carol Mathias Tiemeyer, who studies 
voice with Mrs. Adolf Hahn, sang the Mad Scene from 
Hamlet. The closing program number was the Liszt con- 
certo for piano and orchestra, No. 3, played by Herbert 
Newman. Ruth Morris, graduate violinist, i is concertmaster 
of the orchestra which contains more than fifty student mem- 
bers. . 

Dr. Sidney C. Durst, of the College of Music faculty, gave 
an organ recital on the instrument of his own designing in 
the Hyde Park Community Methodist Episcopal Church. 

John Reardon, baritone, and Charlotte Froendhoff, pianist, 
from the College of Music, entertained members of the 
Rotary Club of Cincinnati at the Hotel Gibson. 

The Students’ Assembly of the College of Music pre- 
sented a variety entertainment in the school auditorium for 
the purpose of raising funds for special student activities. 
Jan Matus, in charge of the ballet department, had arranged 
several interesting solo and.group numbers for this enter- 
tainment which proved to be a real theatrical production. 

Sarah Yancey Cline, director of the public school music 
department of the College of Music, has received word 
from her former pupil, Paul Laycock, who is now supervisor 
of music in the school of Norwalk, O., that he has success- 
fully organized in that city a chorus of more than fifty 
voices, an orchestra of twenty-two musicians, a band of 
forty-seven pieces, and various other ensembles. 2 


Cleveland, Ohio. Edward Papania, tenor, formerly 
of Springteld, O., made his American debut at Masonic 
Hall, singing a progr am of ple: asing content, which included 
operatic airs and simpler songs, in English. He was assisted 
by Herman Rosen, violinist. 

E. Robert Schmitz gave a lecture-recital on the piano 
music of Debussy at the Museum of Art, and illustrated his 
interesting remarks with well chosen examples of Debussy’s 
genius, such as the Second Arabesque, Clair de Lune, Pre 
lude, Sarabande and Toccata from the suite for piano, La 
( ‘athedrale Engloutie, Soiree dans Grenade, Voiles, La Ter- 
rasse des audiences du clair de lune, Lavine and Feu d’arti 
fice from Preludes, ae a Rameau, and three etudes, 
Chromatique, Repeated Notes and Arpeges Composes. 

An interesting program was given at the monthly organ 
recital by Vincent H. Percy at the Euclid Avenue Congre- 
gational Church, at which he played selections by Chopin, 
MacDowell, Luigini, Pietro Yon and others. He was assisted 
by Harold Branch, tenor, who sang an aria from La Bo- 
heme, and three short songs in English. . 


CLEVELAND INstITUTE NoTES 

\ Comparative Arts Course at the Cleveland Institute of 
Music provides a rich addition to C leveland’s regular musi 
cal season in the recitals interspersing the lectures in the 
series of weekly meetings. A recent program of unusual 
delight was presented by Marcel Salzinger, Viennese bari 
tone, heading the school’s voice department. Illustrating the 
subject of early and modern Italian songs he gave num- 
hers, accompanied at the piano by Jean Martin. H 


Danbury, Conn. The current musical season in Dan 
bury has been an unusually interesting one. Jeannette 
O’Brien, lyric soprano, and Mrs. George L. Taylor, jr., con 
tralto, gave a song recital over Station WTIC at Hartford. 
Their program consisted of two duets—Ave Maria by Franz 
Abt, and Vanderpool’s My Little Sunflower. Miss O'Brien 
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sang Rapture (Cadman) and The Star (Rogers). Mrs. 
Taylor’s solo number was Coming Home, by Willeby. 

Monica Bates, soprano, has been singing at the Empress 
Theater on Sunday evenings during the winter, illustrating 
the song reel, with William J. Bartley at the organ. 

At the annual re-dedication of the Concordia Society, 
Anna Meyer was heard as soprano soloist with the Concordia 
and Arion male singing societies. Mrs. George E. Alling- 
ham was at the piano. 

A largely attended meeting of the Afternoon Musical 
Society was held at the studio of Mrs. George L. Taylor, 
Jr. Mrs. Taylor and Mrs. Walter Grimes were in charge 
of the program, which was on the subject of modern Italian 
opera. Illustrations were sung from Andrea Chenier, Tur- 
andot and The Jewels of the Madonna, by Mrs. Grimes and 
Louisa Clerici, sopranos. Kathryn Lane accompanied the 
singers. 

The Harmonic Music Club, under the direction of Jennie 
Cree-Gregory, gave its annual concert at the Baptist Church. 
Soloists were Ruth Morse, Frieda Schweitzer, and Charles 
Peck, Mary Fox acted as accompanist. 

Mary Hannan, contralto, was soloist at a recent meeting 
of the Connecticut Council of Catholic Women, Danbury 
chapter. 

Rudolph Friedman, violinist, 
vices of the Jewish Community 
Cohen, soprano, is soloist. 

Anna Meyer, soprano, has been engaged as soprano solo- 
ist at the Church of Christ in Danbury. 

Kathryn Meisle, contraltc, was the second attraction of 
the Women's League. This distinguished singer gave a con- 
cert in the auditorium of the High School which was greatly 
enjoyed, a ss 8 


Dayton, Ohio. 


has played at several ser- 
Association, where Eva 


The Westminster Choir left early in 
January for a tour of six weeks’ duration under the direc- 
tion of Joyn Finley Williamson. Eleven states will be 
visted by the choir before the conclusion of the tour. These 
include Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Louisi- 
ana, Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Kentucky. In Kansas City the choir appeared before an 
audience of 7,500 in Convention Hall. 

Jacques Thibaud, violinist, and Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, 
appeared in concert before an audience of 2,500 at Memorial 
Hall under the auspices of the Civic Music League. The 
program was opened with a presentation by the two artists 
of Beethoven’s sonata in F major. 

Estelle Grey-Lhevinne gave a violin program at the 
National Cash Register headquarters to a large audience. 

June Buriff, Dayton soprano, has been engaged by Clar- 
ence E. Cramer to appear with one of the three branches 
of the Festival Opera Company. Miss Buriff was an Ohio 
winner of the Atwater Kent radio contest. 

Andres Segovia, guitarist, and Beniamino Gigli, tenor 
have been engaged to appear in connection with the Civic 
League concert series during the season of 1928-29, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by William G. Frizell, league 
manager. 

Percy Rector Stephens, has been engaged to conduct a 
master class in Dayton in connection with the joint conven- 
tion of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association and the Ohio 
Federation of Music Clubs, which is to be held here in April, 
according to an announcement made by O. E. Gebhardt, 
president of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association. M. E. 


Des Moines, la. The only grand opera of the year 
to be heard in Des Moines was presented at the Shrine 
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Temple. The opera was The King’s Henchman and _ the 
company was under the musical and artistic direction of 
Jacques Samoussoud. Critics who heard the first perform 
ance were unanimous in their praise of Marie Sundelius and 
Rafaelo Diaz. 

Gitta Gradova, Russian pianist, and Hans Kindler, 
cellist, presented the third number of the Des Moines Civic 
Music Associations concert course, at the Shrine Temple 
Auditorium. Miss Gradova offered a group of classics, 
Bach, Handel and Corelli, and then proceeded with an in 
teresting series of modern compositions, by De Falla, Emer 
son Whithorne, Ibert and Scriabine. Brilliancy and in 
tensity characterize this young girl’s playing. Mr. Kindler 
gave a superb performance. He is a great artist with dis 
tinct individuality in his art. His tone is rich and mellow 
and there is delightful rhythmic balance in his interpretation 
Mr. Kindler had as his accompanist, Lenore Mudge Stull, 
professor of piano at Drake Conservatory of Fine Arts. 

The fourth White Sparrow concert, given under the 
auspices of the Des Moines Register, presented the Des 
ew Symphony Orchestra under the leadership of L. S 
Gerberich, one of the pioneer musicians of the city. Arcule 
Sheasby, violinist, was the soloist. 

A vested choir of forty-one under the direction of 
Genevieve Wheat Ball, presented Elijah at the Plymouth 
Congregational Church. The soloists were Clara Davidson 
Watts, Mrs. Ball, Thomas Benson and Hiram Hunn.. Edith 
Usry is the organist of the church. 

Rose Vernon Miller, of Drake University, has organized 
an a capella chorus. Twenty-six students of the voice de 
partment of the conservatory make up the chorus. The 
sopranos are Frances Overholt, Edna Schee, Anita Fast, 
Helen Ketchum, Ruth Fee and Frances Cox; altos, Lenore 

Sallangee, Dorothy MHunchliff, Mrs. Nickle, Catherine 
Wingard, Leona Jackson and Dorothy Perry; tenors, Harold 
Wheeler, Lloyd Swanson, Cyril De rickson, W illard Johnson, 
John Connell, Russell Neville; John Thompson, 
William Brown, Lloyd Ingle, Nelson, William 
Gowdy and David Buchanan. 

Lew Arntz has published a new arrangement of his Iowa 
Dream Waltz. Maia Bang has written a special violin obli 
gato for the composition. 

Dean Holmes Cowper, of Drake 
Cochrane, pianist; Arcule Sheasby, violinist ; 
Neumann, pianist, and members of the Des 
and Drama club are local artists who have 
WHO recently. 

Ralph Lawton, 
Drake Conservatory, 
Chopin Hall in Paris. 


Detroit, Mich. Probably never has decorum been s 
completely thrown aside at a subscription concert of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra as on the occasion of the 
eighth concert of the series. The program opened felicit 
ously with the overture to Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro. 
This was followed by John Alden Carpenter’s ballet music, 
Skyscrapers, which precipitated the deluge of applause. Vic 
tor Kolar, who conducted that evening, was recalled re- 
peatedly. The Domestic Symphony of Richard Strauss, 
which followed the intermission, seemed quite classical in 
comparison. Mr. Kolar was recalled several times after this 
number, which also closed the program. 

For the ninth concert Mr. Gabrilowitsch again was th« 
conductor, and Ilya Scholnik, concertmaster of the or 
chestra, was the soloist, playing the Tschaikowsky D major 
concerto. Mr. Scholnik is a great favorite, his clear, in 
gratiating tone and facile technic making his playing a ce 
light to hear. The orchestral numbers were the brilliant 
overture to The Czar’s Bride, by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
the lovely Spring Symphony of Schumann. Mr. Gabrilo 
witsch and his men were enthusiastically acclaimed. 

The eleventh Sunday afternoon concert opened with the 
Festival overture by Lassen. Other numbers by the or 
chestra were Uncle Remus from Woodland Sketches by 
MacDowell orchestrated by Valbert Coffey, first violist of 
the orchestra, and Tarantella, by A. Wade, who is also a 
viola player of the orchestra. This number won a prize in 
the Tuesday Musicale prize contest five years ago but this 
was its first performance. The soloist of the afternoon 
was Albert Seibert, tenor, who has attained enviable local 
fame. He sang an aria from Weber’s Der Freischutz and 
The Farewell from Wagner's Lohengrin. He had many 
recalls. 

The twelfth concert presented Faye Ferguson of Cin 
cinnati as soloist. She played Mendelssohn’s G minor con 
certo for piano and orchestra. Daintiness and a singing qual- 
ity of tone were the characteristics of her playing which 
fitted her number admirably. Crepescule, by Massenet, or 
chestrated by Victor Kolar for double string quartet, wood 
wind and harp, was the novelty of the program. Victor 
Kolar conducted both programs. 

The third musical travelogue conducted by 
with Edith M. Rhetts as lecturer, took the audience into 
Czecho-Slovakia. The orchestral numbers were From Bo- 
hemia’s Fields and Meadows, by Smetana; three move 
ments of the Slovakian Suite, by Novak; Humoresque, 
Dvorak, and the overture to The Bartered Bride, Smetana 

The third of the Gabrilowitsch lectures on the develop 
ment of the symphony was devoted to the romantic com- 
posers, stressing especially Schubert, Schumann, Mendels- 
sohn and Brahms, each of whom was illustrated by a move 
ment from a symphony played by the orchestra. During 
the talk on Schubert, the lyrical quality of whose work 
he had been emphasizing, Mr. Gabrilowitsch announced that 
he had a surprise for the audience. In a happy speech, in 
which he spoke of him as a man who always seems to be at 
hand when he was most needed, he introduced Richard 
Crooks, who sang in his usual artistic fashion Du hist di 
Ruh, with Mr. Gabrilowitsch at the piano. Mr. Crooks gave 
a recital at the Detroit Athletic Club in the evening. 

The first concert of the Detroit String Quartet, consisting 
of Ilya Scholnik, William Grafing King, Valbert Coffey and 
Georges Miquelle, all of the orchestra, was given in th 
atiditorium of the new Institute of Arts. The program con 
sisted of three numbers, the Schubert quartet in A minor, 
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in Kalamazoo, Heifetz played a program of 
This was the third of the Philharmonic series, ven under 
the auspices of the Kalamazoo Board of Educat ation, in the 
Central High School Auditorium. Though the 
in the midst of a severe storm, there was a large atte ndane 
from out of town, in addition to the usual enthusiastic 
Kalamazoo audience. Vitali’s Chaconne was the first num- 
her, followed by Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. Purity of 
tone and marvelous technic, also greater strength and new 
depths of interpretation gave evidence of the player's gen 
ius. Isidor Achron, at the piano, played with mastery of 
his instrument, and, contrary to the sometimes thankless 
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role of the drew much warm praise 
audience 

Much interest is aroused by the 
music department of Western 
preparing to give Verdi's Aida on 
High School Auditorium. Harper (¢ 
ing a chorus of about two hundred which will com- 
bine with a ballet, the orchestra of the college, and six 
guest artists: Myrna Sharlow as Aida, Kathryn Brown as 
Amneris, Ernest Davis as Radames, Raymond Koch as 
Amonasro, John Reed as the King, and Ivan Stesch- 
enko as Ramfis \mos is director of the orchestra, 
which is well known for the excellence of its work, both as 
a unit in musical affairs of the college and in providing the 
orchestral background for civic events. The Festival Opera 
Company, through whom the guest artists are engaged, will 
furnish the scenery, costumes, stage settings and electrical 
a for the staging of Aida 

The January concert of the Kalamazoo Symphony Orches- 
tra was given in the Auditorium, with 
a large audience in attendance. Nicolai’s Merry Wives of 
Windsor was oe for the overture, followed by two 
movements of Beethoven's fifth symphony. Barre Hill, a 
talented young baritone, was soloist, singing the prologue 
from Pagliacci and a delightful group of modern numbers 
Mrs Morris D soloist George 
3uckley, conductor of the had his usual excellent 
response from the musicians. The audience was especially 
interested in Mr. Hill because he is a Michigan man, and 
a graduate from the University of Michigan. 

Alma Peterson, soprano, with Margaret Engler as pianist 
and accompanist, gave a delightful recital in the women's 
gymnasium of the Western State College 

A recital was given by Mischa Livschutz, violinist, accom 
panied by Maude Okkelberg of Ann Arbor. Mr. Livschutz, 
concertmaster of the Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestra, states 
that it is his desire to make Kalamazoo his hom« His 
recital program included technically difficult numbers, which 
he played with ease of execution, and with genuine beauty of 
tone and interpretation. One of his own compositions, Pap 
illon, was twice repeated in encore This he played un- 
accompanied. His wife, Rose Livschutz accompanied the 
soloist in two numbers W. J. R 
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markable clarity in all his work. 
first recital, and also the appearance before the Lions’ Club 
was the famous piano used by Liszt. Other appearances 
Mr. Jolas made were at the Incarnate Word College and 
Our Lady of the Lake College, where he was received 
enthusiastically. 

Minerva Edwards, soprano, pupil of Mrs. Fred Jones, was 
presented in recital by her teacher in an interesting program, 
assisted by Dorothy Borchers, pianist and accompanist. Miss 
Edwards’ numbers were by Paisiello, Monteverde, Bassani, 
Verdi, Oteo, Ponce, Sandoval, Moreno and Puccini. Num- 
bers by Miss Bonchers were by Chopin, Steinfeldt and 
Chaminade 

La Meri, assisted by Lilian and Billy, was presented in a 
recital of dances by Guido Carreras. La Meri is a San 
Antonio girl and Lilian is her sister. The many friends of 
these two artists were delighted to have the opportunity of 
seeing their marvelous work, after many successful appear- 
ances in South America and other countries. Dances of 
every type were given artistically, including the Spanish 
shawl dance, which has won much praise from critics every- 
where. Edgar Rogers directed the orchestra, and Catherine 
Clarke was at the piano. 

John M. Steinfeldt, composer, pianist, and president of the 
San Antonio College of Music, was honor guest at a meet- 
ing of the Junior Department of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
Lida V. Grosh, chairman. At the close of the program the 
composer thanked Miss Grosh and the Department for the 
tribute paid him, and played Sur le Lac and the waltz, 
Laredo, for them. 

Mary Aubrey Keating, contralto, recently returned from 
a concert tour of the valley. She appeared in Edinburgh, 
Mission, San Juan and Brownsville, with success. 

John M. Steinfeldt and Oscar J. Fox of San Antonio, and 
William J. Marsh of Fort Worth, were recently elected 
honorary members of the San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. 
Lewis Krams Beck, pre sident. Mr. Steinfeldt and Mr. Fox 
honorary members of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president. 

The many friends of Oscar J. Fox were delighted to 
know that The Hills of Home (by Mr. Fox) was sung by 
Red Roy in the recent Atwater Kent contest for radio 
singers held in New York S. W. 


also are 


San Francisco, Cal. About 4,000 music lovers were 
delighted with the recital given by Georges Enesco, Rou- 
mamian violinist, composer, conductor and pedagogue. This, 
the fifth attraction of Selby C. Oppenheimer's concert course, 
took place in the Exposition ‘Auditorium. Mr. Enesco pre- 
sented a program that included Nardini’s Sonata in D major, 
Corelli's Folies d'espagne, Saint-Saens’ Rondo Capriccioso, 
Cesar Franck’s sonata in A and Sarasate’s Ziguenerweisen. 
The absence of any composition of his own, although other 
violinists have not neglected Mr. Enesco’s works for the 
instrument, was occasion of surprise and regret. Mr Enesco 
was in his finest form. His playing of the classics, which 
constituted the major portion of his program, was marked 
by complete identification with the spirit of the earlier mas- 
ters. His tone was unusually full, rich and vivid, the technic 
without flaw, and his readings were a memorable exhibition 
of musical dignity and profound thought. Sanford Schlus- 
sel accompanied Mr. Enesco brilliantly. 

The Persinger String Quartet (Louis Persinger, first vio- 
lin and musical director ; “Louis Ford, second violin; Nathan 
lirestone, viola, and W alter aoe cello) gave its second 
concert of the season in the Community Theater. Starting 
the program with a performance of the Brahms quartet, A 
minor, op. 51, these artists once again showed themselves to 
be players of the very highest rank. There was an assur- 
ance and verve to their playing, combined with a notable 
clearness of rhythm and phrasing. Two novelties of extra- 
ordinary appeal were An Irish Melody and Cherry Ripe by 
Frank Bridge, English composer, whose works engage not 
only by their intellectual charm but by the interest and re- 
finement of their ideas. Debussy’s quartet G minor, op. 
10, followed. The reading was poetic and spirited and the 
pe oe glorified the superb score. The concert was 
heard by the usual large San Francisco audience and won 
the heartiest applause. There is a persistent rumor afloat 
that the Persinger String Quartet will disband at the end 
of the present season. It is to be sincerely hoped that this 
report is false, for should it prove to be true, San Francisco 
and, as a matter of fact, the entire Pacific West will sustain 
an irretrievable This noted quartet has long been an 
organization of which we are justly proud—an organization 
which has filled an — place in our musical life. 

After having taken the Los Angeles musical public com- 
pletely by storm, Alfred Hertz and the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra returned to their headquz arters and were 
given a rousing reception by the capacity audience that at- 
tended the second concert in the Municipal Series at the 
Exposition Auditorium. This most recent triumph seemed 
to have fired the musicians with additional inspiration and 
spirit, for never have they played with such marvelous 
suavity and limpidity of tone; such fluid, melting symmetry 
of line, such perfection and plasticity of rl ‘ee as exhibited 
in the popular Beethoven Symphony No. The Prelude to 
Tristan und Isolde was likewise beautifully done; as a mat- 
ter of fact it was so stimulating that the listener received a 
complete musical experience of solid satisfaction, lyrical 
beauty and heightened animation. The soloist of the eve- 
ning was whose art was revealed in a 
sterling performance of the Mozart concerto in D major, 
No 4, and ( hausson’ s Poe me. Inspired playing and an ap- 


loss. 


Georges Enesco, 





pealing style were evidenced in the exquisite Mozart number. 
Mr. Hertz and the orchestra furnished splendid support 
both for the concerto and the Poeme. 

Using the full personnel of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, Wheeler Beckett conducted the first of his series 
of Young People’s Symphony Concerts in the Curran The- 
ater. Beckett opened the program with informal explanatory 
remarks on the music to be performed. Concertmaster 
Mishel Piastro illustrated the uses of the violin. There was 
also the singing of themes by the youthful audience. The 
numbers interpreted included Haydn’s Surprise Symphony, 
Schubert’s The Bee and Marche Militaire, and Saint-Saéns’ 
Dance Macabre. These concerts, now in their second season, 
are under the management of Alice Metcalf. 

The Pro Musica Society of 
activities for the new year by presenting the distinguished 
Hungarian composer and brilliant pianist, Bela Bartok, in 
a recital wherein he featured his own music and that of 
an Hungarian compatriot, Kodaly. This event, which took 
place at the Fairmont Hotel, attracted a large audience of 
representative musicians. 


Eda 


San Francisco started its 


Beronio, one of the leading members of the piano 
faculty of the San Francisco Conservatory of Music and 
a well known San Francisco musician, has resigned from 
the Conservatory and is leaving San Francisco for a six 
months’ tour of Europe. Miss Beronio plans to remain 
abroad indefinitely after the tour. &; 


Seattle, Wash. The fourth concert of the regular 
symphony season was another tribute to the versatility of 
Conductor Karl Krueger. The program was unique in its 
arrangement, opening as it did with the Stravinsky Fire 
3ird Suite followed by the Mozart G minor symphony. Mr. 
Krueger’s programs have always given great variety, but 
never so much or so pleasing as this. One would like to 
label the interpretation of each composition as “outstand- 
ingly satisfying,” for such was the case. Mr. Krueger 
seemed more vigorous and energetic than usual in the Fire 
Bird Suite, while his Mozart had greater delicacy yet was 
not too restrained. No doubt some of the success of the 
evening was due to the increasing efficiency of the orchestra 
personnel, yet Mr. Krueger’s personality and self were more 
largely responsible for the musicianship displayed. Three 
movements—Larghetto, Menuetto and Allegretto con Vari- 
azioni—-from the Mozart Clarinette Quintette brought 
rounds of appreciative applause, especially to Nicholas 
Oeconomacos for his beautiful clarinet quality. Supported 
by the entire string section of the orchestra, Mr. Oecono- 
macos had an opportunity to display his musicianship to its 
utmost. The concluding number of the concert was the 
Liszt Symphonic Poem, Les Preludes which Mr. Krueger, 
as if more greatly inspired by the excellence of the rest of 
the program, conducted with fresh enthusiasm, bringing out 
the true Liszt emotional content. The Seattle orchestra is 
accomplishing amazing things, and Seattle continues elated 
over the achievements of the organization under the able 
leadership of Mr. Krueger. 

The Christmas Children’s Concert by the Symphony was 
especially arranged to show some of the characteristic dif- 
ference between old and modern music. Mr. Krueger’s ex- 
planatory talks to the children on what music is, and how 
is has grown with time, were particularly illuminating and 
helpful. In fact one wishes that all symphony audiences 
might have as understanding and interested attitudes toward 
each number on the programs as these young people are 
displaying. The Andante Cantabile from Beethoven’s first 
Symphony, and Tambourin from Cephale and Procris by 
Gretry-Mottl were the representative numbers from the 
older school chosen by Mr. Krueger. Then followed the 
Dream Pantomime from Humperdinck’s Haensel and Gretel. 
This work was given added inspiration by the carrying out 
of the story in Pantomime, the parts of the Sandaman, 
Gretel and Haensel being enacted and sung by Esther Pearce, 
Vera Downs and Marian Stafford respectively, while four- 
teen children from the Mary Ann Wells School of the 
Dance enacted the parts of the Fourteen Angels. It was a 
lovely scene, and a happy innovation. Concluding the pro- 
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gram were Ravel’s Conversation of Beauty and the Beast, 
from his Mother Goose Suite, and the Mendelssohn over- 
ture to Ruy Blas. 

Beginning the New Year’s programs of the Three Arts 
Series, sponsored by the Cornish School, Peter Meremblum, 
violinist, and Berthe Poncy Dow, pianist, were heard in a 
modern sonata recital. The violin and piano sonatas of- 
fered were the D major of Szymanowski, the G major of 
Ravel, and the G minor of Nieolaieff. These splendid 
artists added new laurels to their already enviable reputa- 
tion as interpreters of the modern school. 

Jacques Jou-Jerville presented Ellen Colby Strang, so- 
prano, in an all-Schumann program at his studios. Miss 
Strang’s interpretations were most musicianly, and her dic- 
tion excellent. 

The Amphion Society, Seattle’s oldest male choral or- 
ganization, gave its first concert of the season at Meany 
Hall. Graham Morgan, conductor, had chosen an excellent 
program, and as is always the case the men sang with un- 
failing perfection. Arville Belstad, prominent local pianist 
contributed two groups of piano solos, which were well re- 
ceived, and Ruth Wohlgamuth was the club accompanist. 

The two recent programs given by members of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club were of more than passing interest, and speak 
highly for the musicianship of its personnel. The Christ- 
mas program was devoted to appropriate ensemble numbers, 
given by the club chorus, a group of songs by Ellen Shelton 
Harrison, and two flute and harp groups given by outside 
artists, Glauco Merrigioli and Hubert Graf. The other 
program was devoted to old and modern English Music, the 
outstanding numbers of which were the two piano arrange- 
ments of old English harpsichord compositions, arranged 
by Ethel Pool Morck and interpreted by Miss Morck her- 
self and Pearl McDonald. Mrs. Carl Hoblitzel and Alice 
Bogardus contributed vocal selections. 

Patrick Kelly, who has been singing one of the leading 
roles in Blossom Time, which was presented in Seattle 
recently, is a Seattle musician and a product of the Clif- 
ford Kantner studios, where he had his first vocal instruc- 
tion. Mr. Kelly went directly from the Kantner studios 
into this company where he has been for the past three 
years. 

Francis J. Armstrong, local violinist 
returned from a series of 
Southern California. 

Seattle Chapter of Pro Musica had the privilege of hear- 
ing a lecture by E. Robert Schmitz on Pro Musica’s history 
and ideals. 

Arthur Johnson, Portland tenor, was presented in recital 
and received an enthusiastic reception, as well as excellent 
press comments. 

The Women’s Federation of the University of Washing- 
ton opened its annual artist series with the presentation of 
the Beggar’s Opera, at Meany Hall. The other numbers 
of this course will be presented monthly, and will include 
Harold Bauer. 


Spokane, Wash. The program presented recently by 
the Spokane Chamber of Commerce and consisting of Christ- 
mas carols was exceptionally fine. This chorus was under 
the direction of Harold Cassill, one of the associate editors 
of the Spokane Chronicle. The accompanist was Frank 
Tattersall. Mr. Cassill had associated with him in the sing- 
ing of these carols a chorus comprised of the solo quartets 
of the First Presbyterian, Central Methodist and West- 
minster Congregational churches. 

The weekly musical evening given by the Spokane School 
of Music, under the direction of Professors Frank A. Sand- 
ers and Gustave A. Foret, was greatly appreciated by an 
audience which listened to a delightful program of violin 
and piano solos and vocal music. 

The Midnight Mass of Our Lady of Lourdes Cathedral, 
under the direction of Harold E. Fraser, director of the 
choir, was splendidly given by a largely increased choir. 
The following selections were sung: Adeste Fideles, Oh, 
Holy Night and O Dies Praeclara ( Nazareth), besides solo 
and quartet numbers. 

The Westminster Congregational Church, Rev. Dr. Joel 
Harper, pastor, gave a fine Christmas program under the 
direction of the leader of the choir, Mr. Harold Cassill. 

Ray A. Grombacher has transformed the inside view of 
his new theater (The Liberty) at a cost of over $100,000.00, 
making one think of Fairy Land in its artistic richness of 
color and beauty of architectural effect. Several thousand 
people were turned away on the opening night; Ruth Trip- 
lett was at the organ and there was a splendid orchestra 
headed by Mr. Wineland, an artist whose renderings are al- 
ways a delight. Mr. Grombacher's choice of Al Jolson in 
The Jazz Singer was an inspiration. Little Ann Louise 
Grombacher broke the seal that held the handsome red cur- 
tain together in dedicating the theater. 


and teacher, has 
holiday concerts throughout 


The concert of the musical department of the Lewis and 
Clark High School under the direction of George A. Stout, 
in the Lewis & Clark Auditorium, was a great success, 
a capacity audience attending. Mr. Stout gave the cantata, 
The Erl-King’s Daughter, with the aid of a chorus of over 
a hundred voices and an orchestra of about seventy-five 
musicians, beside several soloists which included Dorothy 
Leland, who sang Arditi’s Waltz Song delightfully. Martha 
Jean Smith, soprano, took the part of the Erl-King’s daugh- 
ter; Dorothea Town, contralto, was the Mother; John Tich- 
bourne, baritone, Sir Oluf; Ellen Priebe was at the piano, 
and Prof. Mather at the organ, which, by the way, is one of 
the finest in the country. J. pe W. 


Toledo, Ohio. The Eurydice Club, under the di- 
rection of Zella B. Sand, gave its thirty-seventh concert at 
the Coliseum. The club, composed of women’s voices, was 
assisted by Graham McNamee, as soloist. J. Harold Harder 
furnished accompaniments for both soloist and club. The 
appearance of Mr. McNamee instilled added interest by 
virtue of a short account which he gave of his experiences 
as a radio program announcer of nation-wide popularity. 

Local interest in The King’s Henchman, Deems Taylor’s 
opera, was evidenced by a large attendance at the Coliseum 
for the showing here of this American work. Rafaelo Diaz 
sang the part of Aethelwold, Frances Peralta was the Ael- 
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frida, Henri Scott, The Edgar, King of England, The Mac 
cus, was Giovanni Martino, and Burton Leslie appeared in 
the part of the serving woman. M. Zlatin conducted the 
difficult score with finished artistry. The appearance of the 
opera company, as a single event, was under the direction of 
Grace E. Denton. 

Tito Schipa, appearing again in Toledo at the Rivoli 
Theater, captivated the audience assembled to greet him. 
Frederick Longas furnished excellent accompaniments and 
as assisting soloist played two groups. As a tribute to the 
memory of the late Ada Ritchie, who formerly managed the 
Toledo Teachers’ Concert Course, Mr. Schipa sang Il La- 
mento by Cesti. The concert was ‘the season's second in the 
Rivoli-Toledo University series, managed by Grace E. 
Denton. 

Fulfilling its aim of meeting the desire for great choral 
music, The Mozart Choir, under the direction of Joseph 
Sainton, gave a splendid rendition of Cesar Franck’s Mass 
in A. The soloists were, Irma V. Morrin, soprano; Frank 
E. Kuebler, tenor; Charles F. Morrin, bass. Assisting 
artists were: Charlotte Ruegger, violinist, and Mary Clarken, 
harpist. Dolores O’Hearn was the accompanist. A group 
of violin solos was played by Miss Ruegger, including Ro 
mance in F, Beethoven; Rondo, Mozart-Kreisler; Largo 
Lalo, and Moto Perpetuo, Ries. 


Dedicating the splendid new organ installed in the Im- 
maculate Conception Church, Pietro A. Yon, noted organist 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, gave a recital in the 
church which has been beautifully restored following partial 
destruction by fire several years go. Cesar Franck’s Piece 
Heroique was outstanding. 

The custom of an annual singing cf Handel’s Messiah is 
now in its fifth consecutive year locally. The Toledo Choral 
Society, under the baton of Mary Willing Megley, again 


PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 


soloists 
tenor ; 
Mem 
Orchestra supplied accom- 
years the work was given a 


presented the great work at the Coliseum. The 
were Clara Turpen Grimes, soprano; Dan Beddoe, 
Herbert Gould, bass, and Loretta Degnan, contralto. 
bers of the Detroit Symphony 
paniment. As in previous 
masterful interpretation. 


A concert of unusual interest brought together at me 
auditorium three artists of distinction, all residents of To- 
ledo. In ensemble, Corinne Rider-Reed, soprano, Helen 
Wright Wilmington, pianist, and Lynnel Reed, violinist, 
— a program of great charm. Concert direction was 


by Mrs. W. F. Schmitt. F. I. G: 


Worcester, Mass. Clara Clemens, daughter of Mark 
Twain, recently addressed the Holy Cross College student 
body on the drama. Her presence here was as the heroic 
Joan of Arc in the dramatization of her father’s book of 
that name which was given at the Worcester Theater for 
three days. 

Florence G. McGuinness, soprano; Alice Erickson, vio- 
linist, with a Duo-Art piano loaned by M. Steinert & Sons 
Company, gave a delightful concert in the First Universalist 
Church parish house for the benefit of the church building 
fund. Miss McGuinness sang the Shadow — from Din- 
orah as the main piece of the evening, and the Paderewski, 
Brewer, Bauer and Gabrilowitsch recordings with violin obli- 
gato completed a full evening of artistic entertainment. 


The Worcester Oratorio Society, under J. Vernon Butler, 
director, gave its thirty-fifth annual performance of Handel's 
Messiah in Mechanics Hall. The Boston Festival Orches- 
tra accompanied a chorus of 250 voices. 

Prof. John P. Marshall, of Boston University and Holy 
Cross College music departments, with Margaret Starr Mac- 
Lain, youthful pianist-composer, gave an illustrated lecture 
on Russian music before members of the Webster Music 
Club. Prof. Marshall talked on the popularity and beauty 
of the works of Tschaikowsky, Stravinsky and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, excerpts of which were played, and also played 
some native Russian melodies which he was able to learn 
first-hand upon occasional trips to Europe. mg 


Marchesi Pupils Sing in London 


Some students of Mme. Blanche Marchesi’s Academy re 
cently gave a recital at the Ampico Galleries in London. 
In a mixed program of well- and little-known composers 
they all testified to their teacher's excellent training. Not 
only was their vocal technique on a high level but their 
musical taste and feeling showed the result of being cor- 
rectly developed. 


Ethel Fox for Havana Season 
Ethel Fox, soprano of the San Carlo Opera Company, 
who has scored such excellent this, her first 
season, with the company, has been booked along with other 
members of the company for a four. weeks’ operatic engage- 
ment in Havana, under Salmaggi’s direction. 


success in 


New Musical Drama for Roxy Theater 
W. Franke Harling has been commissioned by S. L. 
Rothafel (Roxy) to write a musical drama about the life 
of Napoleon. The new work is expected to be presented at 
the Roxy Theater in the near future 


A. A. §. to Give Honor Dinner to Sousa 


The Academy of Arts and 
in honor of John Philip Sousa, 
Sunday evening, February 26. 
list of speakers. 


give a dinner 
Roosevelt, on 
notable 


Sciences will 
at the Hotel 
There is to be a 


Lankow Coached with Thorner 

Edward Lankow, who gave his annual New York recital 
at Town Hall recently, coached his program with William 
Thorner prior to his appearance. Mr. Lankow received 
unstinted praise from the press. 
Kathryn Browne Singing Chapel-Harms Song 

Kathryn Browne, American contralto, is singing the 
Chapel-Harms latest hit, A Little Brown Bird Singing, with 
considerable success on her concert programs. 


Alma Peterson with Philadelphia Civic Opera 

Alma Peterson scored another success with the Philadel 
phia Civic Opera Company, singing Leonora in Il Trova 
tore. She soon leaves for a southern concert tour arranged 
by Clarence E. Cramer 
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Cadman’s The Sunset Trail 


vivid, interesting and colorful, and the love duet between 
Wildflower and Red Feather contains some melody as beauti 
ful as any Cadman ever wrote. The orchestration is ex- 
cellent and was extremely effective under the direction of 
Frank St. Leger. The scenery, costuming and lighting, 
were appropriate and added to the charm of the work. 

\mong the principals Helen Oelheim distinguished herself 
as Wildflower, looking attractive and singing with beauty 
of tone and plaintive expression. Clifford Newdall as Red 
Feather displayed the excellent tenor with which New York 
audiences have already become familiar. George Fleming 
Houston as Grey Wolf, John Moncrieff as the chief, 
J. Frederic Roberts as the medicine man, and John Gilbert 
and Charles Stone as tribe councillors, were well cast, and 
lent a strongly virile and dramatic mood to the tragic plot 

Cadman’s music is based upon Indian themes and has 
throughout the work a continuity that is highly artistic 
and commendable. This is altogether a first-rate work 
and a credit to its composer. It was followed by Pagliacci, 
which was given a sterling performance with Charles Hedley 
as Canio, Natalie Hall as Nedda, Mark Daniels as Tonio, 
Edison Rice as Beppe, and Allan Burt as Silvio. Eugene 
Goossens conducted. 





Several toasts were tendered the absent Mischa and an 
informal cabaret was staged by the celebrated talent present 


Blue Laws No Obstacle to Pittsburgh Sunday 
Symphony Concerts 


Sustaining the appeal of nine members of the Pittshurgh 
Symphony Orchestra who were fined $25 each for playing 
at a Sunday Symphony concert last spring, a Pittsburgh 
court has held that the blue laws of 1794 do not apply to a 
Sunday performance of that type. 

The nine musicians had been fined pursuant te a decision 
by an alderman following charges brought by the County 
Sabbath Association of Alleghany County. In his decision 
the presiding judge pointed out that, as the giving of the 
concert involved expense to the orchestral society, “it there- 
fore became a necessity to those persons who desired to hear 
symphonic music on Sunday to pay for it; and this is the 
only difference, the only distinction between the operation 
of the symphony society and other musical offerings on Sun 
day; and they pay for it not as a sordid matter of business, 
not for financial gain, but purely so that they would not be 
obliged to be deprived of the rest, relaxation and emotional 
recuperation offered them by the defendants and other mem 

of the Symphony Society.” 


Stoessel to Conduct Westchester Festival 


\lbert Stoessel will direct the choruses and the New 
York Symphony Orchestra when the Westchester Choral 
Society holds its fourth music festival in White Plains on 
May 17, 18 and 19. The board of directors of the festival 
consists of : Mrs. Eugene Meyer (chairman), Frederick P. 
Close, Samuel L. Fuller, Arthur W. Lawrence, Henry H. 
Law, Mark D. Stiles, Mrs. Daniel O’Day, Mrs. J. H. Baeke- 
land, Carl H. Pforzheimer, Mrs. Arthur H. Scribner, Doro 
thy Ward, Felix Warburg, Clarence M. Woolley, John Agar 
and Kurt Schindler. Edgar Fowlston is chairman of the 
conductor’s association; Dr. G. Phillips Payson, chairman 
of the executives association; Kate A. Wasserscheid, execu 
tive secretary of the Westchester Choral Society. 


La Forge-Bertimen Studio Notes 


Frank La Forge, composer-pianist, accompanied Hulda 
Lashanska, soprano, in recital at the home of Felix War 
burg on January 14, and at the Institute of Musical Art, 
New York, on January 16. 

Alice Vaiden was at the piano for Nina Morgana at the 
recent Hotel Plaza Musicale. 

Gil Valeriano, tenor, will leave soon for an extended tour 
of the West, where he will sing in many of the larger cities. 
He will also be heard in a number of concerts in and around 
Angeles 


Los 


Marion Talley at Metropolitan, February 8 


Marion Talley, having wound up a pre-opera season of 
fifty-two concerts, will rejoin the Metropolitan on February 
8. She will sing the lead in Coq d’Or, after which she will 


be heard in other roles of her repertory 


February 1928 


ALBERT MEIOFF AND HIS PUPIL, OSCAR 
SHUMSKY. 


{nother artist of ability has arisen on the musical horizon 
in the person of Albert Meioff. This comparatively young 
man has rapidly come to the fore as the teacher of some 
very talented violinists. Practically a newcomer in America, 
he already has become well known as the teacher of Oscar 
Shumsky, a youngster of ten years of age, who has appeared 
with the foremost orchestras of Boston, Philadelphia, Nex 
York and Chicago, and has been acclaimed by leading critics. 
Vr. Metoff conducts studios in Philadelphia and New York 
Several of his pupils are playing in the Philadelphia. Or 
chestra, one is a member of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, and a number of them are appearing under the aus- 
pices of the Stanley Company of America 


Estelle Liebling Studio Notes 


Betty Schafer, mezzo-soprano, was engaged for Arthur 
Hopkins’ new production, Salvation, which opened in Atlantic 
City on January 23. Beatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano, 
was soloist at the Roxy Theatre the week of January 23, 
singing the Shadow Song from Dinorah. Charles Carver, 
basso, is with the new Ziegfeld operetta, The Three Mus- 
keteers. Helen Lanvin, contralto, was the soloist at the Level 
Club on January 24. Ruth Evans, Kathryn Scheerer, 
Dorothy Greeley and Byrdetta Evans were engaged by 
Florenz Ziegfeld for The Three Musketeers. Patricia 
O'Connell, lyric soprano, and Helena Lanvin, contralto, 
were soloists at the Hotel Astor on January 30, All are 
artist-pupils of Estelle Liebling. 


Michio Ito in New York Recital February 5 

Michio Ito, Japanese dancer, will appear in recital at the 
John Golden Theater, New York, on Sunday evening, Feb- 
ruary 5. In this recital, which is the second in a series of 
three given this season, Mr. Ito will be assisted by the 
Michio Ito Dancers. His third appearance will be on March 
18. He will leave in April for the Orient and Europe to 
give performances in the principal cities preparatory to his 
first American tour next season 


Mr. and Mrs. Thorpe Entertain 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Colin Thorpe gave an informal 
musicale and tea on January 22, at their studios in honor 
of Agnes Husband, teacher of voice and dean of women at 
the University of Kansas. Among others present were John 
R. Dyer, dean of men at the university, and Louise Miller 
and Irene Peabody, of the Kansas University School of 
Music. A program of Norwegian and Scotch folk songs 
was presented by Hedwig Dahl Mason and William J. Robb, 
both of whom are Harry Colin Thorpe artist-pupils. 


Benefit Concert for New York Diet Kitchen 
A concert for the benefit of the New York Diet Kitchen 
Association will be given in the ball-room of the Waldorf- 


Astoria on the morning of February 7. The program will 
be presented by Hulda Lashanska, lyric soprano and the 


Schmidt Quartet. 


EDITH HARCUM, Pianist-HARCUM School, Bryn Maur, Pa. 
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Leon Sametini, distinguished violinist, pedagog and teacher 
at the Chicago Musical College, has been secured by the 
MusicaL Courier to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to violin study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Sametini at 830 Orchestra Build- 
ing, Chicago. Mr. Sametini’s time is so well occupied at 
the Chicago Musical College that he will only be able to 
answer a certain number of questions—naturally the most 
important—each week. 


Q.—When I took violin lessons my teacher insisted upon 
my keeping my fingers on the strings whenever possible. 
I have rather thick fingers and I find it difficult to play half 
tones in tune. Is it permissible or incorrect to raise the 
fingers? 


A.—The most important law of violin playing is to play 
perfectly in tune, and all other laws or methods must con- 
sider this first. 

It could not possibly be correct to keep the fingers on the 
strings as much as possible if it causes faulty intonation. 
It is well nigh impossible to play half steps perfectly in tune 
by placing the two fingers with which the half step is played 
next to each other, especially for one who has thick fingers. 
Keeping the fingers down as much as possible is a very bad 
habit and has been sadly overdone. It has also caused the 
stiffening of the muscles of many hands. 

As I have already pointed out in a former answer to a 
similar question, the fingers should only be kept on the 
strings long enough to act as a guide, or, in other words, for 
a purpose, and as soon as said purpose has been accom- 
plished, there is no necessity of sustaining that finger on the 
string. 


QO.—Which is the correct way to stand when playing the 
violin? Should one lean on the left side of one’s body and 
should the feet be close together? H.W. 


A.—Letting the body rest on one’s left hip has been taught 
by many teachers. It has its advantages and disadvantages. 
The advantage lies in the fact that it makes the pupil hold 
the violin a little flatter and gives the bow-arm and right 
shoulder more freedom, but in the end, when appearing in 
public, the violinist looks very clumsy and in fact silly from 
a distance. I therefore believe that to stand erect and 
straight without leaning or resting on either side of the body, 
with the feet a little apart, is by far the best way. 


Q.—Do you advise or recommend using a pad under the 
violin, and are you in favor of a high chin rest? B.S. 


A.—For a violinist with a normal neck I strongly object to 
a pad. Most great violinists using a pad would give almost 
anything if they could play without one. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to change the habit of using a pad when one has been 
accustomed to it for many years. The pad causes the side 
of the violin where the chin rest is located, to be raised too 
much, and it makes the violinist play against the violin in- 
stead of on the violin. 

Another disadvantage of the pad is that it frequently slips. 
It is more excusable for ladies to use one since they can 
fasten. the pad around a chin rest, but men stick it under 
their coats and it doesn’t always remain stationary. 

As to the chin rest, the very high chin rest, or the so-called 
Sevcik Chin Rest, may be useful to violinists with an excep- 
tionally long neck, about which I cannot say very much. 

The great disadvantage I find in a high chin rest is that 
the violin itself is so far separated from the chin that one 
loses the intimacy with the instrument. 


Success 


The following poem was dedicated to Rudolph Gruen after 
his successful New York debut recital at Town Hall No- 
vember 16, 1927: 


When you were a very little boy 
Out about old Webster way, 

Your heart was filled with loving joy 
For the sharps and flats to play. 


You were given kind encouragement 
By those who saw your great skill; 


And as they urged you on, you sent 
vow “To play well, I will.” 


As years went by you progressed fast 
And now a right fine renown 

That spread so far we grieved alas, 
When you left old Webster town. 


So you went away to Gotham gay, 
To struggle hard for fame; 
You overcame all snares in the way, 
And alas won great acclaim. 
So when you fall into revery, 
Think of those out old Webster way; 
For your success gave great ecstasy 
To those of the earlier day. 
PAUL VINCENT, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


On January 15, at the Civic Club of New York, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Bloch were heard in a sonata recital for 
violin and piano. The numbers played were the Mozart so- 
nata in B flat, the Franck A major and the Grieg C minor. 
On January 14 they had a concert in Mt. Vernon, under the 
auspices of the Young Women’s Hebrew Association, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Bloch played the Kreutzer Sonata and each 
gave solos. On January 24, they appeared at a concert at 
the Plaza Hotel in a program for harpsichord and violin. 
All three concerts were extremely successful. 


Charlotte Lund Gives Wagner Cycle 
Charlotte Lund, founder and president of the New York 
Opera Club, discussed the Ring before the club members 
and their guests at the Hotel Astor on January 10. Miss 
Lund was as interesting as always and gave those present an 
excellent idea of the plot, and, with the assistance of others, 
sang some of the high lights of the score. 
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N Y. Symphony) Mar. 6, New York, N. Y Mar. 18. New York. y Mz e ve 


18, Brooklyn, N. Y Mar. 7, New Haven, Conn. Mar. 19, New Haven, qe SMITH, ETHELYNDE 
Symphony) ar. 9, Cooperstown, N. Y Mar. oe Reston, Meee, Mar. 12, Pueblo, Col. 
York, N. Y HOFMANN, JOSEF Mar. ‘ambridge, Mass : i 
Symphony) Apr. 13, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Mar. 32" Middletown, Conn 5 — L ig % 5 otha Cc 
, Ithaca, N. ¥ Apr. 15, Boston, Mass. Mar. 25, Philadelphia, Pa hs iikery, “etiam 
24, Detroit, Mich HOROWITZ. VLADIMIR Mar. ro. Clinton, N. Y. : ig Anaerenn. ‘S C. 
troit Symp hony) Mar. 20, Richmond, Va Mar. 29, Middletown, Conn tah oF Mannan Gas 


BASILE KIBALCHICH gy HUGHES, EDWIN ae oa? Feb. i Wala Forest, N.C 


Providence, 
STRATTON, CHARLES 
Y 








Di a eta Mar. 10, New York, “aN Rs ; eb can” Va. 
r. 8, Stamford. HUGHES. EDWIN, anc “ATTON, FRE 
irector cae a emer, oe _JEWEL BETHANY Apr. 2-3, Detroit, Mich sy 
Mar. 13, Riverside, Cal Feb. 10, New York PONSELLE, ROSA _ Feb 
Mar. 15-16, Los Angeles, Cal HUTCHESON, ERNEST Apr. 2, Richmond, Va Mar. 1, Schenectady, 
(Los Angeles Symphony) Feb. 12, Chicago, Ill POWELL, JOHN Mar. 6, Rome, Ga. 
Mar. 18, Pasadena, Ci JONES, ALTON Mar. 5, Marion, Ala Mar. 8 Greenville, S. 
Feb. 16, New York, N. Y RABINOVITCH, CLARA SUNDELIUS, MARIE 
<b — 5 eat aiaiieed a é 7, Bellingham, LAUBENTHAL, RUDOLF Feb. 23, St. Charles, Mo Mar. 17, Montevallo, Ala. 
| he only O! ganization ot Its kind r, 29, Seattle, Wash Feb. 25, New York, nN. ws RAY MOND, GEORGE PER SW AIN, EDWIN 
2 . 30, Vancouver, Can Feb. 26, New York, N. Y. KINS Feb. §. Providence, R. I 
which has toured this country Apr. 2, Oakland, Cal. Mar. 3, New York, N.Y. Feb. 24, Hamilton, N. Y. i Sy tae os, a 3. 
° 4 hy an Francisco, Cal LENOX STRING QUARTET RIBAUPIERRE QUARTET ut 
12, Denton, Tex Feb. 4, Iowa City, Ia Feb. 17, Cleveland, O. SZIGETI, JOSEPH 


continuously tor the last tour 18, Tallahassee, Fla teh 2 il W. Va. 4 Feb. 4, Washington, D. C. 
or ‘ 20, Montavallo, Ala. en i Sener ; RITCH, MABEL Feb. 5; New York, ‘N.Y. 
DAG 24, Johnstown, Pa LENT, SYL VIA. > Feb. 14, New York, N. Y Feb. 7, New York, N. Y. 
seasons. -aragmness “ Feb. 3, New Wilmington, Pa Feb. 16, Washington, D. C. Feb. e Utica, N. Y. 
BENNECHE, RITA Feb. 17, Minneapolis, Minn. Feb. 17, New York, N. Y. Feb. 9. Roct . 
— es oo Feb. 26, Reading, Pa. Feb. 18, St. Paul, Minn cami ae 2 . 7, Rochemer, N. 
Apr. 8, Chicago, IIl. , ROBERTS, EMMA , VALERIANO, GIL 
BERGHEIM, CAROLYN a hel | Marcy eae Mar. 2, Sweetbriar, Va. ‘Feb. 2, Waco, Te 
ERGHEIM, C a 2 a “eb. 2, Waco, Tex. 
‘ Feb. 9, Vienna, Austria ROMA, LISA i oa 6 El Pads, ax. 


Feb. 26, Boston, Mass. Feb. 12-13, Berlin, Ger ; 
" : Ses egg - thong Apr. 12, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BLOCH, Ai. EXANDER AND Feb. 16, Paris, France “ » DER E Snide 
3 20 BLAN CHE Feb. 19, Amsterdam, Holland ROSENTHAL, MORIZ a 
Feb. 24, New Haven, Conn. Mar. 9, Madrid, Spain. Feb. 2, Rochester, N. Y. Bran 20, Given, tk 
sete 4 ALFRED Apr. 12, Helsingfors, Finland. RUBINSTEIN, BERYL Apr. 2-3, Detroit, Mich. 
. ° ° ¢ 2, New York, N. Y LEWIS, MARY Feb. 7-8, Cleveland, O. Apr. 12, Minneapolis, Minn 
( oncerts within less than tour , LUCREZIA Ee. 20, foun, Mase RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC Apr. 13, St. Paul, Minn. 
Feb. 13, Waterbury, Conn eb. 2 ugusta, Ga CHOIR _— 
ss a i ie a fi , Moe agri Feb. 23, Greenville, N. C. ry WEISBORD, MISCHA 
ears 1n every part of this country. CHAOS. Faemoe. Mar, 14, Torente, Can ke © Man Weed, © Feb. 6, Chambersburg, Pa. 
@ eb . nn Arbor, Mic j Apr. 13, Goldsboro, N.C. a 7. ines © Feb. 13, Newburgh, ¥. 
Cc HIC ext CIVIC OPERA co. May 14, Newark, N. J Feb. 8, Wooster, O WELLS, PHRADIE 
Feb. 2-Feb. 11, Boston, Mass LIEBLING. GEORGE Feb. 10, Bloomington, In« Mar. 3, Atlantic City, N. J. 
a ag may 7? Feb. 5, Memphis, Tenn Feb. 13, Buffalo, N. Y. Mar. 7, Hamilton, N. Y. 
a’ De Feb. 20, Boston, Mass SALVI, ALBERTO Mar. 20, Springhe 
— . : : . 20.28, Columbus, O a Feb. 9, Portland, Ore. WERRENRATH, REINALD 
aa ‘ roe > riche REE ET eg. er eemntons Ege Feb. 26, New Yor ‘eb. 17, Kansas City, Mo. ‘eb. 9, Augusta, Ga. 
Like giant OI! gan In fone TIC h i ee Tenn Mar: f. New Veeck, N.Y. Rabi 19. iowa City, ie Moh: 21 Mitaanl Beach.” Fle: 
re * > Feb. 27-28, Tulea” Okla. Mar. 29, St. Louis, Mo Feb. 21, Hutchinson, Kan. Mar. 27, Richmond, Va. 
hess. _ dD. Nver | OSt. Feb. 29-Mar. 1, Wichita Falls, LOESSER, ARTHUR Feb. 2, Beatrice, Neb. _ Apr 2-3, Detroit, Mich. 
Tex Feb. 13, Cleveland, O. — a3; posed Is tend, Neb. ae. rf eae x 
. =. 7 “eb. 24, Omaha, Neb. May ewark, N. J. 
Mar. 2-3, San Antonio, Tex. —a STRING QUARTET Feb. 27, Dallas, Tex June 3, Providence, R. I. 


C . Mar. 1, Los Angeles, Cal. > , é 
“Really a body of solo singers Mar. 12, Preeno, Gal. Feb. 12, Norfolk, Va. Feb. 28, Ft. Smith, Ark. YOST STRING QUARTET 
E . . Mar. 13-16, Oakland, Cal. Feb. 14, Trenton, N. J. Feb. 29, Enid, Okla. Feb. 8, Sharon, Pa 
in} > | > } oT | es | | > | ae | ar Mar. 17, Sacramento, Cal Apr. 7, El Paso, Tex. Mar. Wichita, Kan Feb. 21, Altoona, Pa. 
JOIN toget rer under avodie teader- Mar 1, Seattle, Wash LUBOSHUTZ, LEA Ames, Ia. Mar. 17, Pittsburgh, Pa 
; f Se ” Mar. 22-24, Portland, Ore Apr. 13, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Pare Sty, Onis 
ship of master musician. Mar. 27-28, Denver, Col LULL, BARBARA 


b. 


Fe 
Fet 
Fe 
Fe 


Ada, me ZIELINSKA, GENIA 
Mar. , Lincoln, Neb Feb. 12, New York N. \¥ 


ee Tex Mar. 10, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ce . » : 2” M ji Abilene, Tex Mar. 15, Crawford, N. J. 
-Boston Transcript Minn? 7% Minneapolis, MAIER AND PATTISON ar. 9, Huntsville, Tex. ZOLLER, ELLMER 
: d A ° Minn ” s N fork Tex Feb. 21. Aug ( 
. ly -WeV Feb. 3, Springfield, Ill Mar. 10, Nacogdoches, Tex. eb. 21, Augusta, Ga 
( om Y, wily N.Y Feb. 6, Muskegon, Mich. 
“yy l | _ ‘eb. 16, ay York NY Feb. 13, Birmingham, Ae Fiera 
ocal orchestra. ch, 26° Boston. Mas Feb. 16, Evansville, Ind. : : 1: Q 
] Detroit Ty 28, Cleveland, © Feb. 20, Pittsburgh, Pa. Stock Conducts the Philadelphia 
etroit Mes. Apr. 30, Ottawa, Can Feb. 27, Baltimore, Md. O ] 
CRAIG, MARY Feb. 28, Philadelphia, Pa rehestra 
. 7, Paterson, N. J. Mar. 1, Hanover, N. H. 
“OC; 1i hi hrill.” DARANYI, YELLY  : h posten, mn N.J 
sives audience psychic thrill. Feb. 8, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥ ee ee ae Amato Wins New Honors in Otello 
’ , 7 DAVIS, ERNEST Mar , ‘Chicago ll ve F 
Ft. fi orth R, cord-] el oram. Feb. 10, Lewiston, Ida. Mar. 13. Peoria, fil. PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Philadelphia Orchestra, at its 
. DE GOGORZA, EMIL. 10 Mar. 4, Chicago, Ill concert on January 21, had Frederick Stock of the Chicago 
Feb. e Pochewer, F i Y. Apr. " » Fe Wort, Ten. Symphony Orchestra, as guest conductor. Mr. Stock pre- 
DE HORVATH, CECIL E Apr. ’ Oakland, ‘Cal. sented a program altogether pleasing to lovers of orchestral 
Feb. 25, Boston, Mass. May 3, Emporia,’ Kan. music, beginning with Bach’s Brandenburg concerto No. 3 
DE NAULT, JOANNE MARIANNE KNEISEL for strings, followed by Brahms’ fourth symphony, De- 
Feb. 3. Hollidaysburg, Pa. STRING QUARTET bussy’s Iberia No. 2, concluding with the Finale from 


Feb. 8, Portland, Me. Lg ae. — Dod Gotterdammerung. 


eT ice Yy Ind. An innovation was made by Mr. Stock in the Bach number 
eason = EC HANIZ, ‘JOSE =e MEISLE, KATHRYN by interpolating between the two Allegros his own arrange- 
F Feb. 5, Miami, Fla. ment of the Chorale, which closes the first part of St. 


12, Chicago, III ~_ > a ty, Mo ' ‘ ro wawes } 
20, Ottawa, III — + es elgg Matthew's Passion. This formed a most pleasing contrast 


. = aerate mee Feb. 20, Seattle, Wash. and was a superb piece of instrumentation in which most 
FAREWELL Feb. 25, Wausau, Wis Feb. a .. al Cal beautiful tonal effects in the various sections of the strings 
Feb. 27, Aurora, Ill. Sat are nen tng . were marvelously brought out. Indeed, while each number 

EELLS, HARRIET Mar. 3, Carmel, Cal. received an interpretation characteristic of Mr. Stock’s 


TOUR Feb. 27, Palm Beach, Fla Mar. 8, San Francisco, Cal. thorough musicianship, it may be said the Bach was the 
ELLERMAN, AMY MELIUS, LUELLA nber, with the Debussy a close second, espe- 
Feb. 5, Lawrenceville, N. J Feb. 20, Louisville, Ky. outs standing nut abe rake . wa “ia coor ial oe Spd e:. 


ELSHUCO TRIO Mer. 27. Atven. Ohio cially notable being the idealistic atmosphere its second 


Mar. 14, Tulsa, Okla MIDDLETON, ARTHUR movement, Odors of the Night. : ; 
FLONZALEY QUARTET Apr. 19, Portland, Ore Mr. Stock was given a most cordial reception and re- 


. 
Now Bookin Feb. 28, New York, N. Y MILLER, MARIE : peated applause from the usual large audience. 
GALLI-CURCI, AMELITA Feb. 24, Hamilton, N. Y. 
_.Mar. 5, Tulsa, Okla. MOL’ TER, ISABEL RICHARD AMATO IN OTELLO 
ee gg On January 19, at the Academy of Music, Pasquale Amato 


Feb. 3, Washington, D. ( o I 1 : ‘ ~ 
Feb. 5, Philadelphia, Pa Feb, 'S, Chicago, 1 ll scored a marked success as Iago in the Philadelphia Grand 


Feb. 23, Hamburg, Germany MORTIMER, MYRA Opera Company’s performance of Otello. 
a igo ga Feb. 5, Cincinnati, Ohio M. M. ¢ 
———— e Paterson, N. Feb. 15, Boston, Mass 
FORTIN —eeaeets 2.) GRANDJANY, MARCEI Feb. 15, Bridgeport, Conn 
Management Feb. 20, Cincinnati, O MOUNT, MARY MILLER 


GUSTAFSON, LILLIAN Feb. 9, Holmesburg, Pa 
“Daniel Mayer. In. @ ier ata Fok. oy Woodbine, NT HEAR YOURSELF SING OR PLAY 
li F HACKETT, ALICE ae celiaccss dhiond é How Your Performance Sounds To Others—By 
eee veers : Feb. 24, Minneapolis, Minn MUNZ, , MIECZYSLAW Lears Placing It 44 A Phonograph Record 
Steinway HALL 113 West S7"Sr | yh HACKETT, CHARLES ne Gt 14-18, Toronto, a For Information. phone Pennsylvania 8967 
NEW YORK x ae Feb. 21, Cincinnati, O. Latest Electrical Method—Inexpensive—Convenient 


HAIQUARTET. NG Feb. 27, Flushing, N.Y. CONSOLIDATED RECORDING CORPORATION 
ayton, 
Feb. 3, woe < 16, Semorville, N. J. 8 West 32nd St., New York 


Feb. 6, St. as Mo. Apr. 16, Port Chester, N. Y. 
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Cornish School Work Shown in Films 


Nellie Cornish, of the Cornish School, Seattle, Wash., 
came to New York recently and brought with her some 
films showing the work at the school. She said that the 
camera man picked out shots at random, simply filming 
whatever he saw in and about the school which appealed to 
him as being good for photographic purposes. There was 
no attempt, therefore, to make a complete record of the 
school work, and Mrs. Cornish said that there was more 
dancing in the films than she would personally have selected, 
because there was danger of the impression being given that 
more attention was given to dancing at the school than to 
the other arts. The films were shown to a few invited 
guests at the Heckscher Theater on January 17, and im- 
mediately upon the conclusion of the showing Mrs. Cornish 
left for the West. 

The films are exceedingly beautiful. They show a lot of 
young people at work doing the things that the Cornish 
School teaches them to do, and it is easily understood from 
the zest of these performances and the obvious interest that 
these young people take in their work why the Cornish 
School should have made in the few years of its existence 
such tremendous strides in its attendance and faculty. It is 
now not only one of the best schools in the United States, 
but it is also one of the best equipped and one of those 
which gives the greatest number of diversified courses in the 
arts. The films show the students taking Dalcroze euryth- 
mics and doing other forms of dancing, both the interpreta- 
tive modern dance and the old style work on the bar; they 
show pupils drawing from life, making designs for theatrical 
scenery and assisting in the building of the scenery, receiving 
musical instruction, instruction in rhythm and form, acting 
in drama, and studying —_ and makeup. It is obvi- 
ous that those who go to the Cornish School must receive 
a complete introduction to music and the plastic arts, and 
must, if they do not turn out to be professionals, at least 
become more cultured than those who are denied this 
privilege. 


Marie Miller Plays in Erie 

Marie Miller, harpist, will be soloist with the Tuesday 
Morning Music Club of Erie, Pa., on February 3, and will 
give a joint recital on February 24 at Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y., with George Perkins Raymond, 

On January 28 some of Marie Miller’s advanced harp 
pupils appeared in recital at her studio at the Park Central 
Hotel, New York City. Those scheduled to appear were 
Mildred Persons, of Annapolis; Marion Van Vorst, Schenec- 
tady; Elsa Moegle, Jersey City; Flora Hollingsworth, Los 
Angeles ; Barbara Palmer and Norma Rudnick, New Haven: 
Mrs. Thurema Sokol, White Plains; Mrs. Clyde Doerr, 
Forest Hills; Madeleine Courtney, Paris, France, and Norma 
Stedman, New York. 


Kathryn Browne to Sing in lowa 
Arrangements have been made for Kathryn Browne to 
sing several concerts in Iowa this spring, immediately pre- 
ceeding her tour with the Festival Opera Company as Am- 
neris in Aida. 





ADELAIDE FISCHER 


Lyric Soprano 


appearing with Gadski, Werrenrath, Althouse, 
Kipnis, etc., in a performance of Tannhauser 
at The Century on Jan. 8, elicited the follow- 
ing praise from the critic of The Evening Sun 
of Jan. 9th: 

“A small part, but one outstanding for good 
delivery was that of The Shepherd Boy, sung 
by Adelaide Fischer.” 





Address 417 St. Johns Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











MUSICAL COURIER 





New York Concerts 








February 2—Boston Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Alized Blumen, piano, evening, Town Hall. 

February 3—Fritz Kreisler, violin, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
De Ronde, cello, evening, Chickering Hall; Biltmore 
Morning Musicale, Biltmore Hotel. 

Peleus 4-—Philharmonic Children’s Concert, morning, Carnegie 
Hall; Boston Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Andres Segovia, 
guitar, afternoon, Town Hall; Interpreparatory Glee Club Con 
test, evening, Town Hall; Roosevelt Recital, afternoon, Hotel 
Roosevelt; Salomea Kruceniska, song, evening, Mecca Auditorium 

February 5 Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Louis 
Graveure, song, afternoon, Town Hall; Michio Ito, dance, even 
ing, John Golden Theater; Lynnwood Farnam, organ, afternoon, 
Church of the Holy Communion; Sigrid Schneevoigt, piano, even 
ing, Bijou Theater; Edna Thomas, song, evening, Booth Theater; 
The a polyphonic sextet, afternoon, Selwyn Theater; 
Bela Bartok and Joseph Szigeti, evening, Gallo Theater; Guild 
of Vocal Teachers, evening, Chickering Hall. 

February 6—Arco Gerpoul, song, evening, Carnegie Hall; Florence 
Leffert, song, evening, Town Hall; Lynnwood Farnam, organ, 
evening, Church of the Holy Communion; Claramond Thompson, 
song, evening, Engineering Auditorium. 

February 7—Philadelphia Orchestra evening, 
Denton, piano, evening, Town Hall; Joseph Szigeti, 
ing, The Barbizon; Xenia Vassenko, song, evening, 
Auditorium. 

February 8—Percy Grainger, piano, 
Reed, piano, evening, Town Hall. 

February 9—Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Leopold, piano, evening, Town Hall; 
morning, Ritz-Carlton Hotel; Bernice 
Engineering Auditorium. 

February 10—New York Symphony 
Hall; Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes, two-piano recital; Com 
pinsky Trio, evening, Carnegie Chamber Music Hall; Sergei 
Radamsky, song, evening, Engineering Auditorium; Philharmoni 
Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 

February 11—Philharmonie Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; Moritz 
Rosenthal, piano, afternoon, Town Hall; People’s Chorus of New 

ork, evening, Town Hall; Seymour School of Musical Re 
education, morning, Hampden Theater; New York Symphony 
Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 

February 12—Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, piano, afternoon, 
of New York, evening, Guild Theater; 
afternoon, Church of the Holy Communion; 
piano, evening, Bijou Theater; New York Symphony 
afternoon, Mecca Auditorium; Edna Thomas, song, 
Booth Theater; League of Composers, afternoon, Guild 
Gieseking, piano, evening, Carnegie Hall. E 

February 13—Stell Anderson and Silvio Scionti, two-piano 
afternoon, Town Hall; Beethoven Association, evening, Town 
Hall; Lynnwood Farnam, organ, evening, Church of the Holy 
Communion; Cincinnati Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall. 

February 14—Maria Carreras, piano, afternoon, Town Hall; New 
York Opera Club, afternoon, Hotel Astor; Edith Piper, Doris 
Doe, Charles Stratton and Walter Leary, evening, The Barbizon 

February 15—Bach Cantata Club, evening, St. Thomas a? 
Church; Feodor Chaliapin, song, evening, Carnegie Hall; Mar 
guerite Valentine, piano, evening, Town Hall. 
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Carnegie Hall; Oliver 
violin, even 
Engineering 


evening, Carnegie Hall; Myra 


evening, Carnegie Hall; Ralph 
Eddy Brown String Quartet, 
Elliott, song, evening, 


Orchestra, evening, Carnegie 


afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
Town Hall; Musical Forum 
Lynnwood Farnam, organ, 
Sigrid Schneevoigt, 
Orchestra, 
evening, 
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recital, 


A Piano Conference 


Round Table, at its 
January 23, was honored by the presence of 
tinguished guests, headed by the members of the newly 
created Piano Committee appointed by the Music Super 
visors’ National Conference. This committee has been ap- 
pointed to look into the advisability of having piano taught 
in classes of the public schools in America and to devise 
a procedure to be used in the conduct of such classes 
Those present at the luncheon were J. E. Maddy, chairman 
of this committee; Osborne McConathy, former head of 
public school music at Northwestern University; Helen 
Curtis, of the Busch Conservatory, Chicago; T. P. Gid- 
dings, director of music in the schools of Minneapolis; W. 
Otto Miessner, of the Miessner Institute in Milwaukee; 
C. M. Tremaine, director of the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music; Hollister Noble, managing editor, 
Musical America; Dr. Hollis Dann, Professor of Music 
Education, New York University; Julia Broughton, music 
department, New York University; Oscar G. Sonneck, 
vice-president, G. Schirmer, Inc.; Franklin Dunham, direc- 
tor Educational Department, the Aeolian Co.; H. S. Wilder, 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston; H. D. 
Sleeper, former head of the music department, Smith Col 
lege; Kenneth S. Clark, assistant secretary, National Music 
Week. Committee; Frank Patterson, associate editor, 
MusicaL Courter; David Scheetz Craig, editor, Music and 
Musicians, Seattle; Lee F. Hanmer, Department of Recrea 
tion, Sage Foundation; Fred S. Sly, general manager of 
Musical America and the Music Trades; Delbert L. Loomis, 
secretary, National Association of Music Merchants; Har- 
old W. Friedman, teacher of piano, Brooklyn; B. B. Wilson, 
Music Trade Review; F. A. Steele, Music Trade Indicator ; 
Gertrude Borchard, assistant director, National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music; Mark P. Campbell, president, 
Brambach Piano Co.; and Alfred L. Smith, manager, 
Music Industries Chamber of Commerce. 

The Committee on Piano Music in the Schools asked ad- 
vice from those present, and there was a general disctssion 
of the subject. The consensus of opinion was that the 
teaching of piano in the schools in classes would advance 
the cause of music in America, because of the competitive 
spirit and the mass psychology always operative in class 
work. 


regular luncheon on 
many dis 


The Musical 


Community Concerts Plan Creates Interest 


Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, newly appointed managing director 
of the Community Concerts Corporation, on his return to 
New York from the first trip made in the interests of the 
co-operative organization, reported a unanimously enthusias 
tic response to the plan of the nine managerial bureaus to 
bring the best music into territory hitherto untouched or 
insufficiently organized. 

“What appeals to the people everywhere,’ said Dr. Spaeth 
to a representative of the Musica Courter, “is that we are 
dealing in music itself, instead of selling artists in the old 
way. If a community is sufficiently interested in music to 
organize a local concert association, with our help, we can 
guarantee the finest possible course of concerts for what- 
ever funds are available. 

“Our slogan is ‘All for Music and Music for All.’ Every 
cent raised through club memberships goes into the actual 
concerts, so that the extent and importance of the resulting 
course depends entirely on the number of members secured 
in advance.” 

Invitations have already come in from communities all 
over the country, and Dr. Spaeth’s office, in the Steinway 
Building, is flooded with requests for information. sf 
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Teacher of Singing 


STUDIO: 


Vv A EI t : Fi 326A West 77th St., N. ¥. 


‘olce without Interf 
ETHEL PFEIFER, Assistant Teacher Telephone Trafalgar 4385 


WITTKOWSKA 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Hurok Attractions, Inc., 55 West 42nd St 





Exclusive Management: New York City 


N. De RUBERTIS, Conductor 


Kansas Crry OrcHestrA AND Civic Oprgra Co. 
Director of Kansas City Orchestral Training School 
1017 WASHINGTON STREET Kansas Crry, Mo. 


MME. CHARLES CAHIER COURT. SINGER 


Honorary Member of the Guild of Vocal Teachers of New York. Lessons in sing- 
a Interpretation of opera, songs and oratorio: Training of aceompanists « 


alty. 
NEW YORK CITY: 22 West 49th Street. Phone Bryant = 
HILADELPHIA: 172@ Chestnut Street, on Wednesdays of each week. 


LOUISE MAC PHERSON 


PIANO VIRTUOSA 
Assistant to RICHARD BUHLIG 
490 West End Ave., New York Telephone: Trafalgar 2671 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN, ter 


Member of the Artist Faculty of the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


NIKOLA ZAN 


BARITONE AND VOCAL TEACHER 
Studio: 40 West 56th St., New York. Phone: 3900 Circle 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 
COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


University of Kansas 


ELIZABETH 
ALEXANDER 




















Lawrence, Kansas 


MAJOR 


VOICE 
Studio 24 Fifth Ave., New York. Stuyvesant 6410 


BAECHT 


DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN VIOLINIST 
SERIOUS TALENTED PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Studio: 607 High St., Newark, N. J. Tel. Mitchell 1114 | 


ou DAVID 


LOUISE 
HARP 
180 Riverside Drive New York City 


Harry and Artuur CULBERTSON 


Mgt. 
33 West 42d St., New York 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 


MACBETH 


Chicago Civic Opera Company 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Management: FLORENCE MACBETH, Ine. 606 W. 116th St., New York City 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 

















Direction D. F. McSweeney 
565 Fifth Avenue 
Steinway Piano Used 


New York 








ROMUALDO 


SAPIO 


Vocal 
Teacher 


Formerly conductor Metropol- 
itan Opera, New Yérk, and 
to 


CLEMENTINE 
DE VERE 


Prima Donna 

Formerly: Metropoliten 

Opera, New York; Co- 

vent Garden, London; Theatre Royal, 
Madrid; La Seale, Milan; Grand 
Opera, Paris, ete. Principal Eng- European theaters. Coach 
lish and American Festivals. celebrities. 

VOICK DEVELOPMENT, STYLE, REPERTOIRE 


Address 109 Riverside Drive, N. Y. City Phone Endicott 8066 











MR. GEORGE 


LEHMANN 


Announces his permanent return to 
the United States. 


All applications for instruction in The Art of Violin- 
Playing should be directed to 
Hore. WELLINGTON, Seventh Ave. and 55th St. 
New York, N. Y. 
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PIANIST 


EMANUEL BA ACCOMPANIST 


ADVANCED PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Studio: 15 W. S0th Street. New York 


Riverside 10123 


ENRICA CLAY DILLON ste0. or acrinc 


Conching for Professional Singers—Opera and Light Opera 
By Appointment: 15 West 67th St., New York City 
Phones: Susquehanna 7670— Trafalgar 1162 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing—NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 
day, Monday. Choral Director, N. Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 


ARIHUR J. 


VINCENT V. HUBBARD 


Vocal Technique, Diction, Coaching, Program Building 
First Assistant: Dr. George L. Dwyer 
246 Huntington Ave. Boston, Mass. 


Estelle LIEBLING 
SOPRANO 
West 55th St., New York Tel.: 


Studio: 14. 


Ksrmenae BELLAMANN = 


LIEBLING 
Specializes in Voice Placement 
200 West 57th Street, New York. Phone Circle 9873 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
257 West 86th St., Endicott 1938 
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New York Tel. 











ALFREDO 


VIOLINIST 


Management: BECKHARD & MACFARLANE New York 


EDWIN 


SWAIN 


BARITONE 


Mgt. ANNIE FRIEDBERG Fisk Building, New York 


‘LUDLOW 


Australian Violinist 


GODFREY 


Instructor of Sevcik and Auer Methods 
Studio: 101 West 58th St., Apt. 18, New York. Circle 4179 





Exclusive 
Management 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway 
New York 


Victor Records Vitaphone 


Hardman Piano 
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SIGHT SINGING 

SPECIAL SESSION FOR SINGERS 
tors Welcome—Schedule of classes 
upon 


for Adults. 


Children, Teachers, sent request 


Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue (30th Street) 
New York City _Phone _Ashiand (6551 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 


6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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Zamecnik Writes Scores for New Paramount 
Films 


When the much heralded Paramount picture, The Wed- 
ding March, which is scheduled for release is shown 
in New York it will be with what is described as a perfect 
musical synchronization by the well known composer, J. S. 
Zamecnik, who is responsible for the one being used for 
Wings. Mr. Zamecnik has also a number of successful song 
hits to his credit, and at present is devoting most of his time 
to special screen features. Mr. Zamecnik is 
now on the Pacific Coast, where he has been viewing the 
Wedding March film and putting the finishing touches to 
the score which will accompany it. 

At a private showing in the Paramount studios, when 
the recently finished was tried out with the picture, 
it was found to be excellent and great satisfaction is said 
to have been fel skilful weaving of a musical 

March will probably be con- 


soon, 


writing for 


score 


It over his 
background. The 


Wedding 











S. ZAMECNIK, 
who has been engaged by Paramount to supply 
their new features, The Wedding 
Abie’s Irish Rose 


the musical 
March and 


scores for 


made by Paramount 
part of its pre 


pictures ever 
necessary 


sidered one of the best 


and a good musical 
sentation 

Mr. Zamecnik has employed the use of an unseen chorus 
of male voices for certain parts of the picture, as well as 
frequent use of the organ, celeste, harp, zither, English 
horn and tuba, which have provided some admirable effects. 

In connection ao _ activities of Mr. Zamecnik, who 
ils from Cleveland, O., the recent article which was penned 
by George Davis in his ‘column in the Press of that city is 
interesting. In reading over his comments, one is led to 
remark that Mr. Davis seems to have been asleep as far as 
Mr. Zamecnik’s achievements are concerned. And, secondly, 
he apparently does not know that Zamecnik’s songs are 
popular abroad as well as in this country. 

Said Mr. Davis: 

= fe Zamecnik, of Cleveland, has 
score to be played with the war-aviation movie, Wings. This 
Zamecnik is the least conspicuous of all the notables in 
Cleveland. For a dozen years he has been a composer and 
also editor for the Sam Fox Company of Cleveland. A 
when we knew less about popular music 
than we do now, we tried to talk to him for publication and 
we got little from him that we could print. Since then, in 
ddition to his routine work as editor for a local publisher, 
he has written several pieces of wide appeal. Indian Dawn 
Another is Neapolitan Nights. 
“The Metronome, a magazine for band musicians, says 
for the new movie is far from being his first. 
It says he wrote the first score for a movie. We can well 
that, though he has been so retiring you may never 
heard the name of Zamecnik. 
Sam Fox, may not know the value 
that he has appreciated more 
concealing the talents of 


score 18 a 


written the musical 


dozen years ago, 


is one 
that his score 


believe 
have 

“Zamecnik’s employer, 

f publicity. Or we fancy 
keenly the personal advantage of 
Zamecnik 

“This Cleveland composer, of whom many of our readers 
have heard, is of Czecho-Slavic descent, but was 

America. He went abroad and studied music in the 
Prague Conservatory under Dvorak. When he returned to 
this country he played violin in the orchestra which Victor 
Herbert Pittsburgh. 

“These names are worth remembering, 
sic never has been far from that which one 
Dvorak or Herbert.” 

Incidentally, in addition to scoring The Wedding March 
for Paramount, Mr. Zamecnik has also been engaged by 
the same company to arrange a musical score for its special, 
\bie’s Irish Rose 

When The Wedding March is presented in New York the 
will be conducted by Luigi de Francesco, who is 
at oom on the Pacific Coast conducting the first showing 
of Wing Mr. Francesco also has a fine musical back- 
ground "He was born in Abruzzi, is a graduate of the 
Naples Conservatory, and on coming to this country was 
engaged as musical director for De Koven, Hammerstein, 
and prepared the score for D. W. Griffith’s Birth of a Na- 
tion. He was associated with Victor Herbert when the 
latter was musical director of the Cosmopolitan Theater. 

So with these two men cooperating on the presentation 
f special films, their success is assured. Sam Fox Music 


may never 
born in 


directed in 
for Zamecnik’s mu- 
would identify 


with either 
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LUIGI DE FRANCESCO, 

orchestra for the showing of Wings 
He will conduct at the New York 

Wedding March. 


who is directing the 
on the Pacific Coast. 
opening of The 


Publishing Company will print the scores of The Wedding 
March and Abie’s Irish Rose, as has been done for Wings 
and Mr. Zamecnik’s songs. 


Melius Has “Born” Trill 


Seldom does an artist receive a more noteworthy press 
tribute than Luella Melius did on her recent appearance in 
recital in Milwaukee, Wis., as will be noted from the follow- 
ing which appeared in the Sentinel of that city: “Mme. 
Melius was heard here last winter winning such plaudits as 
to create a distinct demand for her further appearance. 
Hers is a coloratura voice of such brilliance and flexibility 
as to make her past mistress of the most intricate and ex- 
acting bravura arias in the repertory of such compositions. 
But the bird-like voice is not confined merely to the orna- 
ments of the vocal art, for Mme. Melius knows her way 
about as a lieder singer also. In the higher reaches of her 
limpid scale dimensions make no difference, for the carrying 
quality (as well as the pitch) was perfect, and the handsome 
soprano won rounds of applause and many recalls, as she 
trilled and sang her way through a most difficult program. 
The Charmant Oiseau was an astonishing instance of scale 
passages. As for her trill, it is probable that she was born 
with it, so easy and birdlike is its steady note.” 


New York String Quartet on Tour 
Following three engagements in New York City within 
eight days, the New York String Quartet left on January 
16 for a Southern tour of four weeks’ duration, during 
which time they will give twenty-three concerts. Their first 
stop is in Palm Beach. 





ARTHUR MIDDLETON 


Famous Concert Baritone 


Uses and Endorses the Kranich & Bach 
Piano 


{CH-&-BACH 


Grand—Reproducing—and 
Period Model Pianos 
237 East 23rd St. New York 


77 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 
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FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 
Directors: CH.-M. WIDOR and CAMILLE DECREUS, Supervised by the French Government 
For American Artists, Teachers and Advanced Students Only 


June 25 to September 25, 1928 


Greatest French Teachers, including Widor, Libert and Dupré, Organ; André Bloch, Hewitt, Violin; Paul Bazelaire, Violoncello and Instrumental Ensemble; Gr: “a any, 

Composition and Conducting : Miss Nadia Boulanger, Harmony (the Appreciation Harp; Litvinne, Roosevelt and Salignac, Voice, Repertory and Mise en-scéne: Pil- 

and Philosophy of Modern Music) ; Isidor Philipp and Decreus, Piano; Rémy and lois, the French Language and History of Music; Fauchet, Solfeggi 
Tuition, board and lodging $300, three months’ course; $225, two months’ course 

AMERICAN OFFICE: National Art Club Studios, 119 East 19th Street, New York City 


oO 








FRANCIS ROGERS, Chairman 





NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC |[ cieviv instrrure oF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


Forty-ninth Season 114-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 
eadk. vee the eigen ct mm of the State = aS, a RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 
irectors AUGUST FRAEMCK ’ 

All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Violin and Chamber CHICAGO Ss NEW SCHOOL 
Music: HANS LETZ; Theory and Composition: Prof. Dr. CORNELIUS RYBNER; Violoncello: 
WILLIAM EBANN; Vocal: MME. MARIE van GELDER, VERA NETTE, MINA ELMAN; Harp: 
A. FRANCIS PINTO; forty other eminent instructors. Individual instruction. Classes in Harmony, 
Sight Singing, Ear Training, Counterpoint and Composition. Students for individual instruction may 
enter at any time during the season. Catalogue on application. Address Dept. A 








ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 





aie enet “The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 


Ghe Cileheland Tustitute of (Dusit | AyERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Voice Piano Strings Theory Orchestra 
Regular courses lead to Bachelor of Music degree or Teachers Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Certificate. : 7 
Public School Music Supervisors Course leads to Bachelor of Edu- Eminent Faculty of 120 Catalogue Mailed Free 
cation degree conferred by Western Reserve University. 
Faculty of nationally known artists. John J. Hattstaedt, President / ‘ 
Send for catalogue outlining courses, fees and dormitory rates Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 
RS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 
2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio KiMBALL Hat, Cuicaco, Ii. 








1430 Kimball Bldg. A. J. WESTRATE, Mer. Phone Wabash 2293 


























MODERN INSTITUTE OF VIOLIN “PROVIDENCE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


PRESIDENTS: PARIS (FRANCE) PROFRSSORS : 7p — 
Eugéne Ysaye AMERICAN BRANCH Michel Wilkomirski | WASSILT LEI S, Director 
Fritz Kreisler (Incorporated) Georges Szpinalski DOROTHY MANDEVILLE FORD, Secretary 
Pablo Casals DIRECTION and MASTER CLASSES Departments in 
‘ Harmony, Theory, Counterpoint, | i T ‘ ’ 
Ormapros: * Ss JOACHIM = CHAIGNEAU Sundi Solfege, Improvisation, P [ANO—VOICE—VIOI AN ORC jAN 
Lucien Capet ° Charles Lagourgue NORMAL COURSE 
Temporary Studios Intec Joachim 509 Westminster Street, Providence, R. I. 
Eitel Hotel, 900 Cass Street, Chicago € ORGAN—Walter Williams Telephone Gaspee 0997 
Preparatory Department: Louise SILBER 3 5 a = 














Phone Superior 4568 Assistant: PayLiis FrincoLp 

















JULIUS LEEFSON, Director 
tee ITHACA = Weightman Building 
Conservatory of Music 1524 Chestnut Street "Phone Rittenhouse 5167 
Decrees Granted PI 1 I I .ADELPI | IA, PA, 
Placement Bureau Maintained Lansdowne Branch 


SPRING TERM BEGINS JAN. 26TH Conservatory of Music Barker Building LANSDOWNE, PA. 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING Director 
Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
book, to be reproduced ver- Booxiets—149 East 61st Stagzt, New Yorx FACULTY OF FIFTY Pottsville, Pa. 
batim. It is rather the dicted — 
development of their powers 


tare “mm || COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Four-year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 'Cello, Composition, and Public School Music 
School booklet mailed Leading to the degree Bachelor of Music 

Modern equipment. Five pipe-organs. Dormitory for women music students. Reasonable tuition rates. 
upon request 6 For bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


¢ Diller-Quaile PEABOD Y | [INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 32,cesren soe) Nex York Gv 


Dean—aA school for serious 
students 


OF THE — aS en oe tuition fees. 
chool of 111 c CONSERVATORY SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT —- All talented advanced 


violin students will come under the personal observation 
BALTIMORE, MD. JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC “pict. LEOPOLD AUER 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory SE RRR 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC Cincinnati Conservatory «Mlusic 


Founded 1867 
A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


SS ee ee Aggtaten, Wiseansia Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


BEL CANTO STUDIO, Inc. gp ge sn Meg BOE Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory 


Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
— Booklet-Program Maile! on Request — Drama and Dancing 
Get on our mailing list for interesting Weekly Studio-Gram Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 
ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
Burnet C. Tuthili, General Manager Cificinnati, Ohio 
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947 Madison Ave. New York 















































College of Music of Cincinnati es 


ee ease” © AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


, Director 


° pins ‘ METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Now in Fiftieth Academic Year q : - 
AN ENDOWED AND COMPLETE SCHOOL FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION 212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City 
VOICE PIANO STRINGS THEORY Kate S. Chittenden, Dean of the Faculty 
OPERA ORCHESTRA CHORUS DRAMA MID-WINTER INTENSIVE COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC—Accredited Credit may be applied towards the dates Beguiver’s Goreiiente. Special programs arranged 
Complete Courses lead to D a Affiliated with the ior the experienced teacher 
Certificate, Diploma, Degree ee University of Cincinnati 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH Voice 


TEACHER CF FAMOUS ARTISTS AND OF TEACHERS 
Studios 51 W. 70th St., New York City Tel. Endicott 8144 


HARRIET FOSTER 


CONTRALTO 


MARCELLA GEON 


Pianist — Accompanist — Coach 
19 West 64th St., N. Y. - - Phone 7530 Trafalgar 


E Vocal coach to Martinelli 
and 

Teacher of Della Samoilof 

of Chicago Civic Opera 


° Studio: 703 Steinway Hall, N. Y. Phone 5161 Circle 


Walter fa al 1. 


Henry 


Wiliams. BRADY : 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St. New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS soprano 


With the Metrepol 
Mana hon 
113 West 57th Street 


OPERATIC and CONCERT TENOR 
Graduate Royal Conservatory of Music 
MILANO, ITALY 
13 East 38th St., New York 
N. Tel. Caledonia 2777 





VOICE BUILDER 
and COACH 


Studio: 
251 W. 7ist St., New York 
Phone: 6756 Trafalgar 











Professor of Choral Music, 
Columbia University 
ddress 39 Claremont Ave. 





Tel. Schuyler 3580 





MABRSEL & conme 


Exclusive 
New York 


Steinway Hall 


GIUSEPPE BOGHETTI 


Vocal Studios: 1710 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
Persona, address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 
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Management: 
1451 Broadway, 
Steinway 


NANA GENOVESE 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
New York 
Piano 














MEZZO-SOPRANO 


BRUNO ZIRATO 
New York 


Personal Representative: 
322 West 72nd Street 
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Management 


R.E.JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway New York City N-Y. 
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THE WORLD FAMOUS JAPANESE SOPRANO 


TAMAKI MIURA 


in the New One-Act Japanese Opera 


“NAMIKO SAN” po rrincuerti 
On Coast te Coast Tour Season 1927-1928 











Transatlantic Travelers 


(Ship News by the Special Musical Courier Quarantine Reporter) 





New York, January 30.—Old King Winter is on his 
annual spree. For a couple of weeks he buffeted the big 
liners with mountainous seas and gales, and this week he 
brought out his hurricanes. Battling against head winds 
and cross seas half a dozen liners scheduled to arrive are 
still outside, creeping toward port at speeds of four to six 
knots. 

The proud Aquitania of the Cunard Line arrived more 
than two days late and most of the passengers saw each 
other for the first time since leaving Southampton as the 
ship steamed from Quarantine up the North River to the 
dock 

But one passenger who made no complaint was Sir Harry 
Lauder. Sir Harry was very well pleased. He had break- 
fast in bed down the bay and declared he was enjoying 
every moment on shipboard, storms or no storms. 

“It was a wonderful voyage,” he declared, “a wonderful 
voyage. It took two days longer than was expected, so 

» had two days extra travelling, with two days extra use 
of our staterooms, to say nothing of the extra meals, for 
the same money it would have cost if we'd arrived on 
schedule. And now the hotel bill ashore will be two days 
too. A wonderful voyage! 

Sir Harry arrived for his ninth annual “farewell” tour 
This “farewell” will be particularly for Australia, he said. 
Sir Thomas Lipton and Duncan MaclInnes boarded the 
Aquitania at the pier to greet him and found him leisurely 
dressing and enjoying a few extra moments on board even 
after the ship had docked. As he came down the gangplank 
the Lovat Pipe Band, under the leadership of Pipe Major 
\ngus M. Fraser, who trouped with Sir Harry on six fare- 
well tours, furnished fitting music. 

Tudor Davies, also aboard the Aquitania, wasn’t quite 
so happy about the delayed arrival because it almost upset 
his schedule. He was the first passenger ashore and as 
soon as his baggage was examined he dashed for the Penn 
sylvania Station to catch a fast train for Philadelphia to 
sing that same night with the Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company. Mr. Davies sailed for Europe last May and 
sang at music festivals from one end of the continent to 
the other. He made a concert tour in England by auto 
mobile. 

Following his 


less, 


initial engagement in 
scheduled for a concert in Hartsville, S. 
Philadelphia, up to Toronto, back to Washington, then 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee and Boston in rapid succession. In 
Washington, on February 20, he will sing the role of Hugh 
in the first American performance of Hugh the Drover 
the opera with the three round prize fight. He sang this 
role at the European premiere, with Mary Lewis in the 
role of Mary. Davies plans to return to Europe in April, 
and this time he hopes his sailing will be for a long sum- 
mer’s vacation. 

Helen O’Shea returned on the Aquitania after varied 
European experiences. She went over last May and_ap- 
paren in the London onceineetas of White Birds; then filled 


rage =a he is 
>, then back to 





Chicsso Opera Defici 


(Continued from page 5) 


to give them the opportunity to contribute from time to 
time towards the expenses of giving grand opera in Chicago 
and with the idea of eventually carrying the whole of the 
burden now carried by the guarantee.” 

The building will be started immediately, and it is hoped 
to be able to rent out space one year from this Spring. The 
opening performance of the Civic Opera is expected to take 
place in October, 1929. The indebtedness on the building 
should be liquidated in about twenty-two to five years, Mr. 
Insull declared, and “by that time the building ought to be 
worth somewhere between $20,000,000 and $25,000,000.” 

The present five year guarantors, however, and some 
others, shall meanwhile have to continue substantial pledges 
until such contributions shall be no longer necessary—in 
about ten or twelve years. 

3ut eventually,” concluded Mr. Insull, “we will create a 
great property, free of mortgaged debt and preferred stock 
dividend charges, and that property will be at the disposal 
of trustees. Its income will be employed to give for the 

ommunity, grand opera at reasonable figures, without the 
saenaiy of raising any guaranty fund. And as that income 
expands, as it is inevitable that it must, those trustees will 
be ina position to expend large sums of money from year 
to year in connection with various musical educational 
efforts. 

“All that is required to bring this scheme to a success, 
or this plan, I should say, for today it is far beyond the 
point of being a ‘scheme,’ is reasonable business foresight, 
and management such as you would give to any other busi- 
ness: and the continuation, for a comparatively few years, 
of the cooperation and financial support of those same 
agencies which have brought this movement to its present 
position. It is worth all of the time, trouble and expense 
which the several organizations engaged in this work have 
been put to, and borne. 

“We have as our goal the possibility of le aving a heritage 
to posterity, which shall be of impelling force upon us 
all. . . . We shall leave a monument to the efforts of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, now only six years old, 
and a present to the community that means the upbuilding 
of musical education in this great city and in the RO 4 
Valley, of which it is the metropolis.” (Prolonged Applause. ) 


Hofmann-Lambert Give a Party 
Josef Hofmann and Alexander Lambert entertained 
friends at a party given in the home of the latter last Satur- 
January 28. Mr. Hofmann and Lea Lubo- 
schiitz played the Franck Sonata for violin and piano (the 
performers had memorized the work); Moriz Rosenthal 
played several selections, and Prof. Romana gave interesting 


day evening, 


an engagement at the Embassy Club, where she helped 
entertain countless counts, lords and dukes. Next she went 
to Paris to appear in a show with Georges Carpentier but 
cancelled this engagement to go to Berlin for the opening 
of the new Casanova Club. Now she’s glad to get back for 
a visit home in Boston where she will think over the idea 
of a return to Broadway, she said. 

James Campbell and Reginald Connelly, 
publishers, arrived on the Go my" from London on a busi- 
ness trip. As a “tin pan alley,” Campbell said, Denmark 
Street in London is rapidly becoming the equal of anything 
New York can show in the West Forties. 

All of Europe has taken to whistling, he said, and as the 
populace constantly wants new songs to whistle, the writers 
of popular music are reaping a harvest. 

Estelle Brody was another passenger. Rozzi Verady had 
booked passage but the purser’s check-up showed that she 
n id failed to come aboard at Southampton. Russell Swann, 

W. Ritchie, Mildred Elliott, Marks Stewart and Charles 
Guthrie, all of the Abie’s Irish Rose company that has been 
touring England, returned declaring business had been bet- 
ter than expected. 

Mizzi Wirth arrived on 


song writers and 


board the Hamburg-American 
liner Albert Ballin for a six months’ season with the 
German-American Opera in New York. She sailed from 
here in May and besides opera and concerts in Germany and 
Austria she made a trip from Europe to South America and 
back to Europe. The Tiller Girls are enjoying much success 
in Vienna, she said, with everybody seemingly “crazy about 
their programs of American and Austrian music in combina- 
tion.” Wherever she went in Europe, she added, she noticed 
a great eagerness for new, bright music, and took this as an 
indication that people are now turning to music after for a 
time deserting concerts to attend moving pictures. 
Sigfried M. Unander, 
were aboard the storm-tossed George Washington of the 
United States Lines. This ship also was more than two 
days late. Miss Thomas just had time to eat and get ready 
for her initial recital of a series at the Booth Theater. 
She was a little worried about not having a chance to 
practice walking on dry land first, but was hopeful that 
anyone would overlook it in case she walked a sailor. 
She has compiled a library of 200 American negro songs, 
including a long list composed by negro troops during the 
war. She sang some of these negro troop songs for the 
first time in London on January 11 and the press printed 
columns about them. Now she will introduce the songs here 
Sigmund Romberg, composer, and Mrs. Romberg, and 
Gloria Nathan, too, were among the passengers aboard the 
Hamburg-American liner Reliance sailing for a twenty- 
seven day cruise of the West Indies and the Spanish Main, 
where Captain Kidd and his pirate band used to go around 
with knives between their teeth, burying trunks filled with 
gold “pieces of eight.” Anyway that’s what the line’s press 
agent claims. C. 45. 
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Bach Festival to Be Held May 11 and 12 

The Bach Festival this year will be held on May 11 and 
12 in Packer Memorial Church, Lehigh University, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., with Dr. J. Fred Wolle directing. The program 
is as follows: Friday (4:00 p. m.): cantata, Shout for 
Joy, Ye Ransomed Band; conce - for ~~ pianos, No. 1, 
in C minor, by Ruth Becker and Earle D. Laros; chorales; 
(8:00 p. m.): cantata, Stronghold Sure Our God Remains, 
Magnificat, Magnificat anima mea dominum. The 
for the Friday program will be Louise Lerch and Ernestine 
Hohl Eberhard, sopranos; Dorothea Flexer, contralto; 
Arthur Kraft, tenor, and Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, 
bass. On Saturday at 1:30 p. m. the Mass in B minor 
will be sung from the Kyrie and Gloria, and at 4:00 p. m 
from the Credo to the end. The Festival in May promises 
to be one of the best ever held by the choir, which numbers 
three hundred voices. The singing of the respective groups 
in the Mass last year was so highly appreciated by the 
patrons of the Festival that requests have been made to try 
the experiment again. For half an hour prior to the session 
of the Festival, the Moravian Trombone Choir will play 
chorales from the steeple of the church. An orchestra, 
organist and pianists also will take part in the program. 


sok ists 


Oratorio Society to Give Elijah 

The Oratorio Society of New York, Albert Stoessel, 
conductor, will give a performance of Elijah at Carnegie 
Hall on February 24. The work holds a unique place in 
the history of the Oratorio Society, having been performed 
for the first time fifty-two years ago, on the evening of 
November 8, 1878. The festival chorus of four hundred 
will be assisted by Harriet Van Emden, soprano; Doris 
Doe, contralto, and Dan Beddoe, tenor. 
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Festival Opera Company to Tour Pacific Coast 

The Festival Opera Company has been engaged for twenty 
performances on the Pacific Coast, opening in Denver on 
November 5, according to Clarence E. Cramer, the manager. 
Contracts have been arranged with the Ellison & White 
for this purpose. 
“California and ‘Arizona are not included in this 
contract, and I expect to have at least five and perhaps ten 


Bureau of Portland, Ore., 


Cramer : 
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now on contract.” 


Said Mr. 
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performarices in these two states in addition to the twenty 


New York Dice, ition Jubilee 
The public observance of the Golden Jubilee of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra will be held in the form of a 
in honor of 
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Damrosch, at Carnegie Hall on the evening of February 10. 
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have been invited to be present as guests of honor 
will conduct. 
memorative program including some of the compositions of 
Leopold Damrosch and part of the original program played 
at the first concert of the orchestra in 1878. 
be the soloist at this concert. 
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Madrid in Spain Leads Cloistered 
Musical Existence 


Few Outside Artists Heard—Seventy Year Old Portu 
guese Pianist Makes Madrid Debut—First Perform- 
ances of German Requiem and Missa Solemnis 


Maprm.—Musical life in Madrid is peculiarly individual 
Alshough capital of the country and is situated 
e o1 the Spanish peninsula, comparatively 
ce is brought to bear upon its concert 
nees. Thus it was a event when 
greatest Portuguese pianist and 
i all Europe, 


oug is tie 


great 
tta, the 
‘ | a li¢ 
ding musical personalities 
ime to play in Madrid 
oi this artist (now nearly seventy 
finished manner in 
concerto 


masterly, 
ven E flat major piano 

f approbation 
ng the first half of the season was the 
Pamplones, a mixed chorus from 
of Sarasate. Under the baton 
he Madrid Symphony Orchestra 


German Requiem and Beethoven's 
f been 
y he 


among 


which works had e\ 

of an adequate chorus 
a capella works 
Mysterium by the great 
lomas Luiz de Victoria 
s regular leader, Remy 


DeFatia Festiva 
t, has, after many years of recogni 


ome a prophet in his own country 


Matchless 
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de Falla played and conducted at the same time. 
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He is Manuel de Falla, in whose honor a municipal festival 
was arranged. The preliminary formality took the form 
of an official greeting by the mayor in the City Hall. This 
was followed by the performance of excerpts from de Falla’s 
opera, La Vida Breve and his ballet, El Sombrerc de Tres 
Picos, played by the good municipal orchestra under the 
excellent leadership of R. Villa. 

Two days later came the actual festival concert, conducted 
yy the composer himself. The lengthy program—divided 


} 


JOSE VIANNA DA MOTTA, 
celebrated Portuguese pianist, who has just played for the 
first time in Madrid. 


into four parts--was given in the new concert hall, Palacio 
de Musica, with the large symphony orchestra founded 
last year by Lasalle. 

\mong the pieces performed was the new concerto for 
harpsichord, flute, clarinet, violin and cello, which 
Nights in 
a Spanish Garden for piano and orchestra, played by the 
sensitive Catalan pianist of English extraction, Frank 
Marshall, and the concert arrangement of the puppet play, 
El Retablo de Maese Pedro, were also included. 

Another one-composer program was that of Tomas Breton, 
who died two years ago. His music, conducted by three 
Madrid musicians, Saco de Valle, R. Villa and J. Lasalle, was 
given an ovation. Fragments from Breton’s two operas, Los 
\mantes de Ternal and La Verbena de la Paloma, proved 


oboe, 


them to be distinctly old-fashioned, but his suite, Escenas 


Andaluzas, revealed many delicate features, which can be 
appreciated, however, only by one who has lived long in 
this country 

Notwithstanding the popular success of a concert of Cata- 
lan folk music given by the Barcelona conductor, Lamote de 
Grignon, the pieces proved to be of a somewhat monotonous 
similarity. These folksongs, as sung by the Orfeo Catala 
in Barcelona, are most effective but they do not adapt them- 
selves well to our orchestration. EB. 
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New Pijper Piano Concerto 
Performed at ConcertZebouw 


Roland Hayes and Mischa Elman Praised 


AMSTERDAM.—The most recent novelty performed here 
at the Concertgebouw is Wiliam Pijper’s new piano concerto, 
played by the composer. In this work Pijper has avoided all 
traces of romantic influence, returning to the old concerto 
form, in which tutti and soli alternate. The work has struc- 
tural unity and logical climaxes and reveals throughout a 
technical mastery which, however, appeals more to the in- 
telligence of the listener than to his emotions. The concerto 
is an important contribution to musical literature both be- 
cause of its form and the new paths which it undoubtedly 
opens to future composition. 

The emotional event of the evening was the playing of the 
Dvorak cello concerto by Gregor Piatigorski, first cellist of 
the Berlin Philharmonic. An artist of the highest order, 
Piatigorski has not only a technique that is beyond reproach, 
but a tone of incomparable beauty which is deeply expressive 
in the finest pianissimi. A symphony by Boccherini and 
dances from Borodin’s Prince Igor, finely conducted by 
Monteux, respectively opened and concluded this interesting 
evening. 

Other excellent soloists that have appeared with the or- 
chestra upon various occasions are the illustrious Mischa 
Elman in the Tschaikowsky concerto, Roland Hayes (his 
first appearance here), singing with great success arias by 
Handel, Galuppi and Berlioz, and Frank Lafitte, the young 
English pianist, who played the fourth Saint-Saéns concerto 

though rather 
unromantic tone. gS. 


Braun School of Music Notes 

Artists from the Braun School of Music, Pottsville, Pa., 
provided the music for the social given recently by members 
of the Eastern Star in the Knights of Malta rooms. The 
newly formed Braun School Trio (Arthur Acker, violinist ; 
Norman Lloyd, pianist, and Leo Minnichbach, cellist) made 
its debut on this occasion, and judging by the enthusiasm 
with which they were received the young artists acquitted 
themselves more than creditably. Helen Sandrock Aiken 
was heard in a group of soprano solos, accompanied by 
Marian Weinmann; a reading from Booth Tarkington's 
Penrod was given by Anita Weller, and Marian Weinmann, 
pianist, played selection by Mendelssohn and Arthur Edward 
Johnstone. 

When John Quine, one of the instructors at the Braun 
School, gave his annual recital in the Academy of Music 
Foyer on January 20, more than forty of his friends and 
admirers from Pottsville went to Philadelphia to hear him. 
Mr. Quine was accompanied by Margaret Dunn. 

One of the interesting recitals given recently in Potts- 
ville in the ball room of the Necho Allen was that by two 
pupils from the Braun School, Anna Fegley, pianist, and 
Thomas Luckens, baritone. “It is easy to see,” declared the 
Pottsville newspaper, “that Miss Fegley is an earnest stu- 
dent as well as possessing fine inherent musical qualities. 
She has a beautiful appealing singing quality to her playing 
in addition to an abundance of vigor and youthful enthusi- 
asm in the more bravura passages.” In commenting on Mr. 
Luckens’ part in the program, the same paper stated that 
“Here is a voice of really great promise, and what he lacked 
in volume, due to the severe cold, he possessed in a most 
winning and sincere stage presence and beautiful quality of 
voice. He put his songs across and gave every evidence 
of being well taught, and was a great credit to his teacher, 
John Quine. Margaret Dunn gave him excellent support 
as accompanist, and played sympathetically and with fine 
musical feeling.” 
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LOUISE BAVE, 
lyric coloratura soprano, who recently returned to New 
ARTHUR WARWICK York after filling many concert appearances in the South 
me : bos . ¢ ; ¢ This artist has a number of operatic roles at her command 
pianist and teacher, is beginning a series of class lessons for ; Sagi seeps ; 
his pupils on Saturdays at noon in his Steinway Hall studio. ond — “neg 10" ae he seg poe ns (ey eros fae 
Mr. Warwick is also head of the piano department at the TERED, ONG SRE LIORREL OF ae OUnE: ay phot 
Horace Mann School. HARRISON STEVENS, 


pianist, who appeared in recital at Town Hall on January 
13, presenting an interesting and varied progra \ 
York Times said: “The listener was particular 
with Stevens’ unaffected sincerity in his readings 

fens photo) 
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ARCO GERPOUL. 
Mezzo-soprano, who will appear in recital at Carnegie Hall 
HILDA BURKE on Monday evening, February 6. She will have the assist 
; ‘ i bar bs ; ance at the piano of Richard Hageman, well-known con 
artist-pupil of George Castelle, who has been exceedingly ductor, composer and pianist 
well re d in her presentation of Russian songs in cos- ; : 
tume. (Photo by Cole Studio) 


DAL MONTE SAYS 

Just before her train pulled out of 

Station in Chicago, Toti Dal Monte, 

the Chicago Civic Opera, said “Au Revi 

and friend, Mario Carboni, concert and opera sin 

Monte is at present appearing at La Scala in M 

most successful Chicago season. Later in the ye 

once again go to the Antipodes, where she is loo 

a queen in the realm of song. As already announ 

has been reengaged by the Chicago Civic Opera 
r mext scason. 
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KATHERINE IVES, 
pianist, who recently gave a successful New York recital 
Steinway Hall. That the newspaper critics shared t 
opinion of her audience will be seen from the followi 
| : — excerpts: “Her playing revealed a clean technic and musica 
ADDA C. EDDY, a intelligence” (Times), “Miss Ives display 
exponent of the Dunning System of Improved Music Study - talent and an attractive style” (American), 
for Beginners. Miss Eddy’s Normal Class at the Cincinnati ae numbers brought out some e tone coloriy 
Conservatory of Music last summer was so successful that uke ettes’ and she dashed that vigorous 
she will conduct another one for teachers there during the 4 i called The Hungarian with neat , 
coming summer. Bellefontaine, Ohio, and Baltimore, Md., ae 4 ‘" : showed well developed technic judiciously used, 
are other cities in which this pedagogue holds classes. he for shading” (Tribune) 
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Ralph Leopold 


who will include one of his interesting, Wagner transcriptions at his Town Hall 
recital, February 9. 





